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THE 

LIGHT OF NATURE 

PURSUED. 

■ ■ ■ - - - -i — - - ■ . 

VOL II. PART I. 

CHAP. L 

Substance. 

HITHERTO I have proceeded only 
upon a view of human nature and 
the things we are daily converfant 
with; in order to frame fome rules 
for our condu<ft^ a$ well in the prudential 
management of our powers with regard to 
our own interefts^ as in joining our mutual 
endeavours towards promoting thofe of one 
another, whereby we may. render life more 
comfortable and happy. But as I propofed 
in my general introdu<3:ion to examine the 
foundations both of Religion and Morality, 
the Reader may think himfelf difappointedin 
that, after having attended me through fo 
large a' portion of my work, he finds me 

A 2 amufing 
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amufing him with one of them alone without 
mentioning a fingle word of the other, and 
that in fuch manner as to leave it groflljr 
defcdlive at the conplufion. I aqi now gq- 
ing to fatisfy him in this particular, by which, 
if purfu'ed with tolerable fuccefs, he may 
exptf<S 1 fhall be able to reftore morality to 
that completion whereof he thinks I have 
defrauded her. ' 

Let us novv therefore enter upon a carefuj 
examination of what other principles may bg 
found belides thofe we have already colleifted 
and pufh our refearches beyond the fcene ex- 
hibited by our fenfes and our experience. 
And as this attempt will lead us to take a 
view of external nature and things invifibje 
or which can be difcovered only by the eye 
of reafon we ftiall have an ample field to exr- ♦ 
patiate in, diftant objedls and extenfive pro- 
fpefts to contemplate, no lefs than univerfal 
Nature comprehending things vifible and in- 
vifible with the connexions and dependen- 
cies running between them, fo fkr as the 
feeble optics of human underftanding can 
reach to difcern them. In the progrefs of 
this tafk I muft learn to handle the telefcope, 
the vaftnefs of whofe fcenes may demand as 
clofe an attention to view them diftindtly as 
our 'niinijte obfervations of the microfcope 
have doiie before, F^r the objetts we are. 

ordi- 
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erdinarily converfant amongft lie within a 
certain, compafs of magnitude: whatever 
grqatly Exceeds or greatly falls fhort of the 
lizes familiar to our acquaintance^ carries a 
' ftrangcnefs and unwieldinefs forbidding and 
irkfome to thofe who read for amufement 
only.. 4iThe defcription of them muft not be 
read but ftucjied, ^nd the defcriber can do 
no more than ftrive to make the ftudy as lit-* 
-tie laborious aspoflible; But I cannot yet 
conient totally to lay alide the microfcope, 
for I pretend to no extraordinary illumination 
nor direct intuition of things invifible, but 
can liope only to inveftigate them by the 
things that are feen : therefore it behoves me 
to attend ftill for a while to minute objefts, 
being jdefirous to lay the remainder of my 
foundation with the fame exaftnefs I have 
endeavoured at before* 

2. But before we enter upon a view of 
external nature or proceed to inveftigate 
caufes from their efFe<5l%in order to difcover 
what powers or what laws thcje may be to 
govern the invifible world, it will be proper* 
to conlider whether we are likely to have any 
concern in their operation^ For as Epicurus 
rightly pbferved that what fhall happen after 
we ceafe to exift is nothing' to us, it will be- 
fuperfiuous to enquire into the fources of en- 
joyment or fufjering in future times^ until we * 

A 3 have 
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hare fatisfied ourfelves that we (hall ftand in 
a capacity of being afteded by them. No:^ 
thing is more certain thaft that thi^ bodily 
frame of curs fhall be difTolved in a few 
years ; we daily fee inftances of its moulder-^ 
ing into duft or putrefying into corruptioa fo 
that we cannot flatter ourfelves with its hav- 
ing a long continuance: but it has been 
made appear in our furvey of human nature, 
that the body fervos only as a channel of 
conveyance to the mind^ which is properly 
ourfelves as being our fentient principle which 
perceives whatever is perceived by us, ad:s all 
that we do, and receives notices from exter- 
nal obje<3:s through the corporeal orgaiis. So 
that our capacity of good and evil to come 
muft depend upon the durablenefs of the 
mind : concerning which we can know no- 
thing from fenfe or experience, for they in- 
form us not what becomes of the mind upon 
dillolution of the body,* we do not fee it 
moulder and putrefy like that, yet neither da 
we fee it give any jGgns of life or exiftence ; 
nor can we learn anything from the teftimo- 
ny of others cpjicerning the inhabitants of 
. that country from whofe bourne no traveller 
returns. Therefore we muft endeavour to 
gather by dedud:ion of reafoning from fuch 
obfervations as experience has afforded us, 
what is the conftitution of the mind and 

whether 



Whether it be of a lafting or a perifhable tia-^ 
ture* I do hot fofget that wc are taught td 
believe a tefurredion of the body^ and that 
iome hate maintaihed that the mind, althd^ 
Baturail/ perifhable^ may be prtftrvcd in Be- 
ing by the agency of & fuperiof power. I 
l¥o>ild Hot be thought to reje<it either of 
thofe bprinionis^btit it it obvious that the conf- 
ederation of them cannot fall within the 
£ompafs of ray prefent plah i for none cvct 
attem{>ted t6 ifhcyw by the meer light 6f rea-i 
fan either that the, body (hiJil rife again or 
that the mind^ if bofruptible in itfelf, fhall 
be contiiitied Itoger than the ternfi ailigned 
her by nature* Whefefore the nature of the 
mind is the thing to be enqtired into : and 
all who have examine this point feefii, agreed 
to refol^e it intfe another, naftiely, whethei 
the mind be a compound made up out of i6^ 
veral materials, or a pure fimple fubftaftcq 
i^ithout parts or mixture; 

For it was admitted ori all hfinds that tvhat-^ 
ever wa« generated may be corrupted ; the 
j^rod«i(%ions of nature being only fo many viari-» 
bus aiTortn^nts of matter nam ed together by 
the mutual aftioh of the elements upon onfir 
another, as that adtio^ never ceafes to operate^ 
it muft of courfe deftroy what itfelf had pro- 
duced : fo that the forms of bodies whereon v 
their eflenee depends continually change and 
A 4 fiu(ftviate ; 
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fiudtuate ; what is one thing to day becom- 
ing another to morrow and a quite different 
the day after. Thofe therefore who would 
Shorten our exiftence to the period of liUman 
life^ proceeded upon a fuppofition that the 
finer parts of the elements, united properly 
together in a certain organized ftrudture^ 
might produce an animaLendowed with life, 
fenfe and motion, that the degree of fence 
depended upon the greater or lefTer nicety of 
this organization, and that thought and rea- 
fon could not fubfift out of the human form. 
So they held that the mind itfelf was nothing 
clfe befide a curious aflbrtment of elementary 
particles ranged together after a particular 
manner, or a harmony refulting from the 
nice order and mutual congruity wherein 
they were difpofed. This being laid, down 
it would follow inconteftably that the laws 
of nature^ which have brought thofe elements 
into the order wherein they ftand^ may ag 
eafily feparate^thcm again and divert them of 
that fenfe and reafon they had acquired by 
their contexture: in which cafe the mind 
muft be deftroyed upon diflblution of the 
body, nor can the harmony fubfift after the 
ftrings that gave the notes compofing it are 
broken afunder. From whence they juftly 
inferred that the end of life muft be the end 
of Being, and that xve can have no concern 

with. 
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with anything that j(hall happen after our 
deceafe. 

3. Thofe on the other hand, who would 
extend our duration beyond the prelent Aate^ 
generally fet out with (ho wing the "abfurdity 
of imagining that any combination of fence- 
lefs matter could produce fence and reafon, 
which muft be primary qualities belonging 
effentially to the fubjefl: wherein they are 
found and not refulting from any others. 
They infift that Mind is a kind of fifth ele- 
ment, different frotn the other four, not 
producible out of them, and totally diffimi- 
lar from that firil matter, whether water or 
fire or atoms, or whatever elfe can be fuppof- 
€d, whereout the elements themfelves origi- 
nally fprung : that being no produftion of 
nature^ it is not deftruftible by any law or 
• power of hers : that when united to body, 
it does not inhere therein as ;in accident or 
modification,but is joined thereto as a diftindb 
fubftance, and may be feparated again without 
lofing its exiftence. They conceive that up- 
on fuch feparation it may perform its proper 
functions better and freer than while encum- 
bered with flefli : or if it fhould become in- 
capable of exercifing its powers^ it will ne- 
verthelefs retain the powers themfelves^ and 
continue capable, of being united to another ^ 
organization which may prove equally fitting - 

for 
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for its purpofcs with that it now inhabits; 
From whence they as juftly infer that death 
is not an end of Being, but at mod only a 
fufpeniion of fence ; therefore it behoves U9 
to carry our thoughts beyond this prcfcnt 
ftate to what fhall hajppen hereafter^ as being 
matters wherein we ourfelves may have zA 
adtual concern. 

4. Thi^queftion then concerning the fim-- 
pie or compounded nature of the mind I am 
to begin with: but before entering upoii 
the difcufficn I conceive there is fomething 
to be done preparatory thereto for afcertain- 
ing the terms we muft employ, without 
which we cannot proceed with exaftnefs irt 
our reafonings : and as our ideas of com-* 
pounding feem a little variable and undeter- 
mined^! fhall begin with endeavouring to fet-* 
tie what is to be underftood by the terms 
Compofition and Subftance. 

5^ I have met with people who pretend 
they have no idea of fubftance becaufc they 
cannot comprehend a naked fubftance divert- 
ed of all its accidents : they want to fee 
one taken out from its qualities and laid 
upon a table for them to pufh about and 
examine, like the fpring of a watch taken 
out from the work. But this is a moft un- 
reafonable cxpedlation, for though I fee no 
impc^bility there may be a fubftance devoid 

of 
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of all qualities whatfoevcr, it is not at all 
probai^le there fhould, becaufe it could be of 
no ufe either to itfclf or anything elfe: yet 
if there were any foch we could never, know 
it, for fubftances difcover the'mfelves to tts 
only by their qualities, and thofe qualities 
are as irrefragable an evidence of their ex- 
iftence as we could have were we able to dif- 
cern them without. What we term quali- 
ties, as Mr. Locke obferves, are powers of 
ftffedling us, or of caufing alterations in other 
fubftances making them afFcdt us differently 
from what they did before : thus whitenefe 
in fnpw is the power of afFefting us with the 
fenfation of white, heat in fire is. the power 
of afFefting us with the fenfation of warmth, 
and of melting wax whereby it is made to 
exhibit another appearance than it did while 
cool and hard. But an aft of power is the 
operation of fome agent, of which therefore i 
it gives as full evidence as of the power there- 
to belonging; for there cannot be power 
with nothing to exert it. So fhat naked 
quality is no more comprehenfibie than \ 
naked fubftance, and you might as well un- / 
dertake to lay a fubftance devoid of quality | 
upon the table as to lay whitenefs, fquare- I 
nefs, foftncfs, coolncfs^ without laying fome- : 
thing white or fquare or foft or cool : now if i 
this affertion be intelligible, as I prefume it ^ 

is,, 
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is, you mufl: have an idea of every term em- 
ployed in it and confequently of the word 
■' Something, if^tnerc be a meanings in the 
.. v/ox6, you may take that for your idea of fub^ 
I Jftance. 

6. But the quality that moft commonly 
gives us evidence of fubftance is folidity or 
tangibility, therefore the vulgar do not (jount 
thofe things fubftantial which they cannot 
feel compad: in their hands, fuch as frothy 
vapour, fmoke, light, odours, or the like ; 
and they frequently conceive a produdtion of 
fubftance, as in the growth of plants ; or 
the deftrud:ion of it, as in burning wood or 
evaporating water over a fire. But thofe 
who ufe ever lb little reflexion know that 
our fenfes cannot in any manner be afFefted 
without an agent to operate upon their or-^ 
gans: we cannot fee light without fome- 
thing ftriking upon our eyes, nor fmell an 
odoiir without fomething entring our nof- 
trils i . we cannot perceive a fmoke or vapour 
unlefs dier? be fomfething floating about in 
the air to obfcure it, nor difcern the colours 
in a bubble unlefs there be fomething capable 
* ' of refrafting the light. They know likewifc 
that our difcet-nment of things, though an^ 
evidence of their being, is not an evidence 
that they began to be juft when we difcerned 
them : nor is tlie lofs of that difcernment an 

evi- 
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evidence of their ceafing to be, but only of 
their removing beyond the reach of our 
jfi^nfes. If I find my table dufty I (hall not 
think the duft a new produftion, but that it 
was flying about in the air before I perceived 
it and is now only gathered into a thicknefs 
to make it vifible : and if on my return after 
going oi;t of the room I find the table clean^ 
I (hall not fuppofe the duft abfolutely de- 
ftroyed, but only fwept away fomewhere out 
of ray fight. So vvhen I fee a tree which I 
remember td have been a flender twi^ there 
is no need I fhould imagine- the great accef- 
fion of fubftance a new produdlion, but drawn 
from the earth, the air or the clouds, wherein 
it lay difperfed and undiftinguifhed : and 
when the tree is cut down and confumed in 
the fire^ there is no occafion I {houtd believe 
it reduced to the little, fubftance of aflies left 
behind, but tjiat the reft is diffipated in im- 
perceptible portions in the fame manner as 
before their coming into the tree. Yet when 
fubftances by their minute divifions- are with- 
drawn from our obfervation^we ftill appre- 
hend them poffefling qualities had we fenfes 
acute enough to be affedted by them : for we 
are ready to think that we could feel the 
fmalleft particles if we had fingers fine 
enough to take them up, and that if one 
were prefled ever fo ftrongly on each fide by 

tWi» 
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two others erf" equal bulk^.it would keep then^ 
from coming into conta<^. Thus fomc qua- 
lities^ efpecially thofe of refinance and foli- 
dity, fccm to be iofcparable companions of 
the fubftanccs we are ordinarily conve^^fant 
with or exercife our thoughts upon : and all 
qualities, during their continuance, arc in- 
fcparablc from the fubftances wherefo they. 
bclDng nop can be removed from tbei^ with- 
out. ifadM;^ being loft, for if you rub over % 
piece of paper with ink^ the whitenefs is not 
banifhed into apother quarter but is abfolutely 
deftroyed. 

J. This neceflary connexion, of qualities 
with fome fubftance makes them an evidence 
to u$ of its exiftence, for if there could pof^ 
fibly be whitenefs without an obje£l to exhir^ 
bit it, I could not conclude from feeing a 
whitenefs that there is fomething white lying 
\ before me. This likewi^ may convince us 
that exiftenCe belongs folely to fubftance,^ 
quality having none of its own^ being no 
more than a particular mode of exiftence 
in whatever pofleffcs it* Not but that quality 
has a reality concerning which we are liable 
to miftake, for a child on feeing an evening 
piift rife out of a pond may take it for fmoke 
and think the water muft be hot : but what 
clfe is this than an apprehenfion that the 
water is fo conditioned as that it will fcald 

him 
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)iim upon putting in his fingext whereas in 
^tality the conditioQ of the water is otherwife 
^d would feel cold to the touch; fo that the 
eioitence of coldnefs is nothing elfe than the 
water being in fuch a flate as might affed our 
flefh with a ienfation of cold [upon being put 
into it* I am not unapprizcd that Plato 
(iippoied qualities might fubfifl: without any 
/iibftance to poflefs theoi^becaufe while we can 
fbjrman idea of them they may have a reality 
in our thoughts : but I beg leave to obferve 
that our idea of a thing is not the thing itfelf^ 
for one may remain ^ftcr the other ceafes and 
xnay ibbiift though the other never had a Be- 
ings I know well enough what the tooth- 
ach is though now quite free from it; I vt-* 
member the tranfadions of yefterday but the 
occurrences themfelyes are clean gone and 
over; I have a clear idea of a Cyclops, a 
Centaur, a Chimera, yet without believing 
there ever were fuch things in nature. Nor 
do I £nd other people backward in denying 
the reality of qualities they conceive readily 
enough : fome in their melancholy moods^ 
when put out of humour by egregious impo- 
ikions^will infifl there is no fuch thing as ho^ 
nefty in the world, they do not mean that 
diey have no idea of it, but in their notion of 
its reality tiiey refer to fome fubftances pof- 
feffing itj, and you muft uoderfta^d them 

faying 
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i&ying tEerexs no man who poflefles a princi-* 
pleof perfeAhonefiy. Befides that the reality.^ 
ofa quality in one fubje6t is not prefervcd by. 
its remaining in others : the whitenefs of this 
paper does not depend upon the whitenefs of 
that^ but would continue the fame though 
there were nothing jelfe white in the world 
befides ; and if I blot it ovei^ the whitenefs of 
that particular paper is utterly gone out of all 
reality though I fliould have ever fo many 
iheets in my clofet iUU unfullied and fhould 
remember ever fb well how it looked before I 
ipoiledit. 

8. From hence it appears that identity 
carries another meaning when applied to fub-r 
ftance than what it does when applied ta 
quality, in the latter being non\inal only not 
real: for though we currently fay that two 
"fheets of paper have the fame whitencfe yet 
upon colouring one the whitenefs of that is 
abfolutely deftroyed, the other remaining ftill 
unhurt, but it is abfurd to fuppofe the fame 
thing can fubfift and be deftroyed at the fame 
inftant. Neverthelefs our ufcs deriving from 
the qualities of things^it concerns us chiefly to 
take notice of qualities i for which reafon what-r 
ever continues to ferve our ufes in the fam^ 
manner^ we denominate the fame thing not* 
withftanding any change of fubilance there 
may have been in it. Thus we count a river the 

fame 
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fame although perpetually changing its waters^ 
provided thofe waters be equally fit for our 
fcrvices in fwimming or rowing or waflung 
or drinking. Here it is eafy to fee that the 
identity of form only in the river continues 
all along, the fubftance every moment vary- 
ing : as on the other hand if you mould a 
piece of wax with your fingers it may be- 
come fometimes round, fometimes fquare^ 
fbmetimes triangular according as you faihion 
it, the wax being ftill the fame. Therefore 
there is a formal or fpecific and there is a 
fubftantial identity, the former when feveral 
fubflances ftand fo conditioned as to affedt us 
exadly in the fame manner, the other when 
we are fatisfied the fubftance remains the 
fame whether appearing under the fame or 
various forms- Specific identity is a branch 
of the formal, being of thofe qualities which 
conftitute its effence, adapt it for fome par- 
ticular ufes and gain it a particular name i 
thus the wax while moulding into different 
figures ftill is wax, but if laid long in a 
damp place where it lofes its oylinefs the 
cfience of wax is gone and it becomes dirj 
or fome other kind of thing, yet fubftantial- 
ly the fame it was before. As we can know 
fubftances only by their qualities, if we have 
a dozen eggs in all refpefls fimilar which wc 
3l!epuld diftinguifli apart, it is comnaon to 
VoL-IL B mark 
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mark them with No. i, 2, 3, &c. in order 
to know them again feverally after being 
taken out of our fight :- for this rcafon I fup-» 
pofe fubftantial is often called numerical iden- 
tity as a fynonimouS term. Subftantial or 
numerical identity cannot be loft though we 
tiiay not know where to find it, for one fub- 
ftance cannot be changed into another but 
muft always continue the fame it ever was. 
It can only fucceed in the room of another 
or afiume its form upon that being removed 
to fome other place : and though qualities 
be fo far unchangeable as that fquarenefs can 
never be roundnefs, yet are they perifliabic 
and producible; for when the wax is new 
tnoulded the fquarenefs it had is totally loft, 
not flown off to fome other quarter, and the 
Toundnefs fubftituted in its place is a new 
produftion not drawn from any fund where 
it had lain concealed before. 

9. As to the unity of fubftances, that i« 
oot cafy to be afcertained for want of acute- 
nefs in our faculties which require numbers 
of them to affed us in any manner, for fre- 
quent experiments afTure us that all the ob- 
jeds we difcern are compofed of fubft^mces 
numerically diftin(% from each other^ which 
when ieparated are fingly too feeble to touch 
^tiy of our fenfes ; we cannot fee them nor 
feci them nor couat their numbers but are 

per- 
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perpetually perplexing ourfelves *vit1i fubtik 
queftions concerning their infinitude. But tho' 
We cannot tell what is one we may know what 
is many, for whenever we perceive diftinguifli- 
&ble parts in an objcdt we may reft affured it 
contains as many fubftances as there are parts 
we can diftinguifh. If I have a gallon of 
wheat before ,mc I may pronounce that the 
gaUon confifts of fo many fubftances as there 
are grains in t^c vcffcl, though I cannot re- 
ilrain them to that number bccaufe not 
knowing how many dufts of flour or particles 
of bran, all of them diftindt fubftances, lie 
in each grain ; and if I pitch upon fome 
particular grain and then fhake the ve0el I 
may ftill remain fatisfied that my grain 19 
fomcwhere among the reft, numerically the 
fame as when I took notice of it and not 
changed into any other, though I cannot 
now firfd it again- Or fuppofe the wheat 
fcnt to millj the flour kneaded into dough, 
then baked into bread, and the bran all em- 
ployed to ftulF pin euihions : I cannot doubt 
that the fubftilnc6 of my grain, although al-^ 
tercd in form and difperfed indifgriminately 
among that pf tl^ other corn, ftill fubfift^ 
undiroiniftied in the meal, the bread and th^ 
cuftiions, and that all together contain at^ 
kaft the fkme number of fubftances as there 
were grains in the gallon^ befides an acccflion 
B a pf 
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of others in the water, the yeaft, and filk 
coverings to hold the bran. And as the 
corns in the gallon, and particles of flour or 
bran in the corns^ have each a diftindt Being 
and exiftence of their own independent on 
the reft and which receives no increafe by 
their junction, hence it feems to follow that 
the gallon has no other exiftence than that of 
the corns, and the corns none other than 
that of the flour and bran compofing them ; 
that nature has made all things in individuals, 
and though we cannot tell whether what we 
commonly term fo confifts of finite or infinite 
parts, yet that it muft derive its exiftence 
originally from fingle fubftanccs how many 
foever there be that enter into it. 

lo. I have obferved before that though 
qualities are our fole evidence of the f^b- 
ftances poflfefllng them, yet we do not imagine 
the fubftance deftroyed upon lofing its quali- 
ties : in like manner though the operations of 
equalities upon ourfelves or upon other fub- 
ftances when we can perceive them are our 
ible evidence of their reality, yet we appre- 
hend the qualities more permanent than their 
operations and not loft when they ceafe : for 
if I take a fnow ball into my hand I fhall be 
fatisfied of its coldnefs by my fenfation^ but 
if I throw it out upon the grafs where I no 
more feel it cold nor perceive its cflfedts upon 

any 
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any thing elf^ neverthclefs I fhall ftill remain 
perfuadcd it retains the quality of coldnefs ; 
but if I put it into a faucepan over the fire 
it will lofe its fpecific effence, being turned 
into water, and may exchange its quality of 
freezing for that of fcalding. Hence it ap- 
pears there are qualities which a fubftancc 
may afTume or lay afidc according to the tex- 
ture and pofition of its component fubftances 
or motions among them, and thefe we term 
Secondary qualities : others which we con- 
ceive infeparable from aU fubftances falling 
under the obfervation of our fenfes, whether 
iingle or in jundion with others, fuch as 
Iblidity, impulfe and mobility, and thefe 
are called primary qualities. Which pri- 
mary qualities are a neceffaiy foundation of 
the others, for without folidity a knife could 
not have the quality of fharpnefs to force its 
way into whatever we employ it to cut; 
without motion and impulfe the lucid darts 
of day light, as Lucretius calb them, could 
not affed: our optics with colours ; nor could 
bodies difcover to us their figures without re- 
fiftance to our touch or force to throw off the 
light in a particular manner upon our eyes. 
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CHAP, n, 

*■ 

Compound Substancbs, 

WHOEVER will confidcr the idea c^ 
Compofition a little attentively muft ^ 
perceive it to be a particular manner of juxta- 
pofition, and to contain feveral fpecies under 
iti as joining:, co-alefcing, mixing, incorpov 
rating and the like- But every bringing of 
things together does not form them into a 
compounjl': if I befpeak a table of Hatchet 
the carpenter which I will needs have him 
make up in my prefence, he prepares the 
materials at home and brings them all toge- 
ther in a hand bafket; but I do not conceive 
them in that pofition to be anything until he 
has joined the feveral parts properly to one 
another, and then I look upon the boards, 
the legs, the' hinges, the fcrews, the glu^- 
and whatever elfe he has put among them^ fts 
one thing, which 1 c^ll a table. So when 
the cook brings out her flour, her fewet, her 
fugar, her raifins, they ftill are but what 
they were before though laid ever fo clofe 
upon the dreffer ; nor do we even then conli-. 
der them as fingle things but calj them heaps 
of parcels, which are nouns of multitude, 

un- 
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until £he has mingled them well into one 
mafs which then becomes a pudding.' 

2. In like manner nature forms her pro- 
ductions out of materials colledled from the 
elements^ but with this difference, that as fhe 
works in a finer manner than aft can imitate, 
we feldom know the ingredients fhe ufes un- 
til they appear in the compofition. Thus 
the particles conftituting a plant could not be 
diftinguifi^red whilft they lay- mingled in the 
mould, the water or the ?iir, not do we perr 
.ceive thp fources at all diminifhed from 
whence they were drawn, wherefore we are 
vulgarly apt to regard them as new Beings 
not framed out of any others. Sometime* 
indeed we may know partly what are the in- 
gredients employed, as when a farmer en- 
riches his ground with manure i but then 
the manure muft be divided by putrefadioQ. 
into imperceptible parts before it be fit for 
nature to work upon. Neverthelefs it h 
univerfally agreed by all men of thought and 
confideration that the fubftance of every 
thing we fee produced was exifting before, 
and is only brought together into that form 
and order which renders it the objedl of our 
notice. 

3. Nor does the mind want a power of 
compounding things that nature has not join- 
ed, or of making arbitrary junftures for 
B 4 which 
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which fhc has given no foundation ; as a flock 
of fliecp, a nation of men, a parifli or a bay. 
For the llieep of a flock or men of a nation 
have no more natural connexion with one 
another than with thofe of any other drove 
or country, the lands of a parifli lie as clofe-^ 
ly contiguous to thofe of the next-a^ they 
do to any lands of the fame, and the waters 
of a bay are as much mingled among the 
waters of the ocean as . they are with one 
another: yet we confider each of them asf 
one thing and call them by names of the iin*r 
gular number, 

4. Thus we fee compounds produced 
three ways by nature, by the hand of man 
and by the imagination ; and all three pro*- 
ceed in the fame manner, to wit, by fcledt-r 
ing materials from the funds where they are 
to be had and placing them together fo as to 
ftrike pur obfervation as one objedt. Never- 
thelefs they proceed differently in this refpe<Sb, 
that the two former make a real change of 
pofitipn in the things they compound, where- 
as imagination can work only upon its own 
ideas^ throwing them into a particular order or 
combination without actually removing any- 
thing from its place, But all compofition 
whether actual or mental bears a reference to 
the thought, for the eflfence of things depends 
upon the ufes wc have for them^ the propers 

ties 
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ties we obferve in them, or the manner 
wherein they affeA our fenfcs : therefore we 
conceive them to remain the fame fo long as 
they continue to exhibit the fame appearances^ 
ho^O^-much foever the component parts may 
be {hifted : thus we efteem the Thames the 
faoie river we faw laft year altho' the waters 
6f it have been changed a thoufand times. 
Nor do we confider every thihg as entring in- 
to a compound if it does not anfwer our pur^ 
pofe £o to do^ altho' joined asclofely as thole 
we call conftituent parts: if while Hatchet 
makes up the table he carelefsly drops a 
fpoonfuU of glue which fattens a chip to it ; 
or if while our backs are turned an unlucky 
boy fcrews a piece of deal upon one of the 
leaves, we do not reckon the chip or the deal 
a part of the table. So neither do we efteem 
an oak apple as part of the tree but an excref-^ 
cence^ altho' adhering as firmly to the leaves 
as they do to the branches. We fay oyl will 
not incorpMate with vinegary becaufe after 
fhaking them ever fo long we can ftill diftin^ 
guifli them floating amongft one another: 
but water, arrack, orange juice and fuga^ 
compofe punch, which we reckon a new pro- 
dudion^ becaufe it afFefts our fenfes with a 
tafte and appearance the feveral ingredients 
had not before* The blood, humours and 
iat in our bodies^ feem to enter into the 

compo- 
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compolition of them» but not the breath in our 
lungs nor vifikuals in our ftomachs; bccaufe we 
perceive thefe continually coming and going» 
but we do not fee when the others fly oiF or are 
renewed. Nature unites nothing, not *ven 
the ftrongcft of her works, any otherwife than 
by holding the parts of them firmly together. 
It is now I think generally agreed among th« 
leaned that that quality of bodies called the 
attraftion of cohefion, which keeps them uni- 
ted, is the efFeft of a ccrtlin fubtile fluid 
prefling flrongly againft them on the outfide; 
£0 that if a carpenter fetting an upright pofl: 
to fupport a floor, upon finding it too (hort 
fhould drive in a plank between, the poft, 
the plank and the beam above, although m4- 
nifeftly difl:ina from on.e another, would ba 
as truly united as the parts of iron, marble or 
other the moft compadt and durable fubr 
ftances. 

5. But it fectas. this fubtile fluid, which 
makes the particles of matter cohere fo firmly 
when prefling them on the outfides, if it can 
get between them, rends them as forcibly 
afunder, whence proceeds their elafl:icity ; fo 
that the heavicfl: bodies, upon having their 
parts diflipated beyond their fphere of attrac- 
tion^ may become the lighteft : and Sir Ifwc 
Newton fuppofes air itfelf generated this way 
out of mctalsand minerals. Thus all pro- 

dudion 
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dudrion is do more than an aiTortment of mi^ 
nute bodies^ imperceptible before, ia fuch 
manner as to render them difce^niblei or 
elfe throwing them into new forms from 
whedce ihall refult qualities they had not in 
their former fbate : and all deflru(3ion no 
more than a difiipating of diem again, or elfe 
fuch a change of their contexture as iliall di* 
Veft them of the qualities they had by their 
firA union. And it depends upon our cuflor 
mary manner of conception and the ufe of 
language to determine what iliall be deeme4 
a change of one thing into another or only a 
circumilantial change of quality in the fame 
thing. Cream beaten into a certain confif- 
tency by churning produces butter, but upoa 
the iame confiftency being dcftroyed by 
melting it continues butter iUU, unlefs th? 
carelefs cook, thinking of her fweetheart, 
ihould let the faucepan ftand over the fire» 
for then we fay it is turned into oyl. So 
butter kept to be four ftill retains its ef- 
fence ; but dough grown ibur makes leaven, 
and well baked becomes bread, though 
raw J>eef well Toafted is nothing more than 
beef as it was before. What is it forms the 
ftars into conikllations beHdes the confent of 
aftronomers ? and that upon an apparent only 
without a real juxta pofition ; for the. ftars of 
each conilellation lie at imizienfe diftanees. 

from 
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from one another, and probably ibme of Aries 
may ftand furth^ apart from others of the 
fame fign ^an they do from jthoie of Libra in 
the oppofite hemifphere. 

6. The more clofcly we confider the niaiture 
of compoands the more fully fliall we be 
convinced^ that howmuchfoever they may 
change and var^ there is nothing new in 
them befide their order and fituation and 
the properties ariling therefrom; and that 
they are nothing but coUedtions or numbers 
of things brought together fo as to affedt 
us in a different manner from what they did 
when feparate, or joined into one idea by the 
arbitrary power of imagination. It is this 
colIe6tiveneis of compounds that enables us 
to divide them and furniihes us with the idea 
of Whole and Parts, which being relative 
terms cannot fubiift without their corre- 
latives: for nothing is a whole unlefs as it 
contains all the members neceffary to com- 
pleat it, and nothing a part unlefs in refe- 
rence to other parts among which it is to be 
numbered. Every compound muft have- 
fbme quantity, and all quantity may be ex- 
preflcd by numbers, which alone renders it 
divifible; for nothing bcfidc numbers is 
capable of being divided, but they being 
combinations of one another and ultimately of 
units, may either in faft or thought be fepa- 

rated 
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rated into them again. But what peiplexe$ 
this matter is that arithmeticians underftand 
by dividing a feparating into equal parts: but 
there may be an unequal as well as an equal 
diviiion, twenty may be parted into nine and 
eleven as eafily as into two tens, or into three, 
four, fix and feven as into four fives ; and ia 
this fence there is no number indivifible until 
you come to unit, lower than which yoa 
cannot go, for One cannot be divided. I 
know we often proceed to fradlions fuppofed 
to exprefs Icfs than unit, but in this notion 
we impofe upon ourfelves by* Shifting our 
idea s and confidering that as a multitude 
which before we confidered as one; therefore 
we cannot make a fradlion "without multiply- 
ing firft before we divide. He that would 
part a funi of money into feveral fhares pro- 
ceeds firft to fee how many pounds be- 
long to each, if there be a remainder he 
multiplies it by twenty to find the fhillings 
he fliall allot befide, and fo on to pence and 
farthings ; if there ftill be a remainder and 
he would be very exaft, having no denomi- 
nation of money to reduce into, he makes an 
arbitrary coinage in his own mind and fup- 
pofes liis farthings to contain fo many pieces 
as there are fhares into which he would dif- 
tribute them, which he fets down fck the 
denominat/o|i of his fraction: fo a farthing 

with 
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with him is no more a unit than a pound 
was at firft, nor is fcven thirteenths of a far- 
ming lefs than a unit any more than three 
pence or feven {hillings^ which everybody 
will allow to be whole numbers. 

7. Hence and from what has been faid in 
£he kft chapter may be gathered that copapo- 
fition works a different effeft upon qualities 
from what it can do upon fubftances : for 
quality having no exiftence of its own but be- 
ing a particular manner of exifting in fubftan-* 
ces, it is cafy to conceive how the manner 
will vary according to their various coalitions 
and that they may acquire powers of afFeding 
us which they had not while fingle, which 
will then be new productions having no re- 
ality before. This experience teftifies, for 
things invifible when feparate may become 
objefts of fight by being brought together in 
numbers : the vapours in a clear iky we fee 
nothing of, but when condenfed into clouds 
we difcern them plainly enough ; if you bring 
up a bottle of wine out of a cool vault in a 
hot day, tho' the air appear clear you will 
quickly perceive a dew gather upon the glafs. 
Qualities mingled together may generate a 
new quality different from all its conflituents: 
blue and yellow will make a green : all the 
variety of colours we behold are fuppofed to, 
be only various combinations of the ievea 

' primary 
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primary, yet you cannot poffibly tell which 
ef them nor in what proportion go to form st 
brown : whitencfs has been demonftrated to 
arife from the joint at^ion of all the feven 
operating equally upon yo«, yet the idea of 
white contains nothing of other colours as 
component parts. Pofition likewife will 
give fubflances a form which they had not 
fingly ; I may place a number of (hillings fb 
as to make a fquare; the (hillings themfekes 
ftill continuing round ; here then iquarenefs 
has a reality in the number and roundnefs in 
the feveral pieces : fo there is no abfurdity in 
a compound having forms and qualities of 
which the component members are deftitute. 
But this holds good only with refpefl: to fe- 
condary quaUties which are producible 
and perifliable, as the primary are not ; for 
a folid body cannot be made up of uafolid 
materials nor a movable body of thoie that 
are incapable of motion. Therefore forms^ 
qualities and efienccs^are producible by com- 
poiition, dcftru<flible by diflblution, and inter- 
changeable among one another by the various 
ftationing of the materials compofing them : 
but with fubftances the cafe is othervirifc, 
for however difperfed or gathered together or 
however varioufly placed among one anotfae^ 
they' continue always numerically the-£une 
without encreafe or diminutioji of their mim* 

bers 
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bers or of their quantity, without tranfubftan-* 
tiation of any particular one into any other that 
was not of their number before. A pint of 
water is the fame quantity whether lying in a. 
bafbn or evaporated in fteam, and if there, 
were five millions of particles in the veflel 
there are flill the fame identical five millions 
floating about in the air : it is not now water 
but ftill is fubftance, having loft its eilence 
but not its exiilence. Or if you fuppofe each 
aqueous particle to confiil of infinite parts 
* which might tln^ be feparated to infinite 
diftances, yet in their difperfion they would 
be the &me quantity and number of fub- 
fiances, be it finite or be it infinite, as while 
colleded in the ^particle: for it is incon- 
ceivable that nature can ever lefTen or add to 
the number of fubflances fhe has already in 
ftore, fhe can do no more with them than 
congregate or diflipate or afTort them varioufly 
by changing their pofitions with refpefl: to 
one another. But our bufincfs in common' 
life lies folely with the qualities of things^ 
not their fubflance, for fo we find them 
convenient for our purpofes we need not 
care what fubflance or particular materials 
they are compofed of. If a vintner gives mc 
the tafle of wine from a particular pipe in his 
vaults which I like, I may perhaps defire to 
have a pvccl out of that very pipe, becaufe 

doubtful! 
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doubtfull whether any of the others might 
pleafe me fo well: but if I could be aflured 
he would fend me wine of exadly the fame 
quality and palatablenefs^I (hould not be fol-: 
licitous to have it drawn out of that or a 
different vcffel. 

8. For this region we ordinarily denomi- 
nate things the fame or different according 
to their appearances or aptnefs for our pur- 
pofe, and when we give them thofc epithets 
we oftener mean fpecifically than numerical- 
ly the fame or different. Thus if I order 
my merchant to fend me the fame wine I 
had laft Ipring,! can expeft only wine condi- 
tioned alike; for I mufl: know it is impofii- 
ble he, ihoul4 fend the very wine I have al- 
ready di'ank out. Or fhould I befpeak a box 
of the joiner which on coming home appears 
TOt fhaped according to my orders^ I may be 
apt to fay, this is not the thing I wanted : 
if he c^rriies it back and afterwards brings mc 
one exadlly anfwerable to my intentions^ I 
ihall b/s content with it as being the very 
thing I would have, yet without regarding 
whether h^e had made it up of the fame ma- 
terials with* the former rcframed or of frefh 
fluff, and if he tells me I fhall not alter my 
opinion thereupon. Therefore it is very 
material for having a jufl ide^ of identity 
and compofition^to obferve whether^ when wc 

Vol. II. C ufc 
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ufe the word Sam^ wc underftand thereby 
the fame thing or the fame fort of thing: 
in the cafe before mentioned of fending the 
fame wine it is plainly to be underflx>od wine 
of the fame kind, and when I fay of the ill- 
contrived box it is not the thing I wanted^my 
meaning muft be that it is jiot fiich a fort of 
' box as will fuit my purpofe, for had it been 
conftrudted and worked tp my mind I fliould 
have been e<jually fatisfied whatever pieces of 
deal or wainfcot it had been made of. Crtam 
churned into butter is ftill the i^xtit thing it 
was before, but a different kind of thing an4 
applicable to different ufes : the human body 
is certainly a different thing in a full grown 
man from what it was in the pew bqrn in- 
fant, yet is cpunted all along the fame; body 
becaufc conveying fenfations and ferving for 
an inftrument of aftion to the fame pcrfon. 
But the pomn^on language of mankind,, 
^dapt^d to the common occafions of life, 
which require our attention to the kinds, the 
qualities and ufes of things, leads us perpe- 
tually to roiftakc efffnce for ex^ftence, fpeci- 
fie for fubflantial identity^ and the manner 
of being for Being itfelf. Ifence we look 
upon the production of a compound as a 
creation, and the change of a fubilance from 
pne ipecies into another as a tranfubftantil- 
tion; for when a millwright has fet up ^ 

wind 
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windmill We fuppofc there is a new thing, a 
new Beingy produced^ becaufc there is a new 
kind of thing having properties wanting be- 
fore, for now it will turn with the wind and 
grind our corn, which the difjointed mate- 
rials could not do : ahd upon fait being 
thrown into water we think the fait has ut- 
terly loft its Being and a new fubftance pro- 
duced which We call brine. Whereas any- 
body with a little refledion may fee that the 
materials 6f tht windmill retain the fame 
exiftence when put together as wMle fepa- 
rate, making only a niore ferviceable kind of 
thing than while lying in confufion: and 
that the brine contains no tnore nor other 
fubftance than was in the water and fait 
when kept apart. So that all the operations 
of nature and art which have been perform- 
ed in the preceeding year have neither added 
to the number of fabftances, be they finite or 
infinite, which wtre in being a twelvemonth 
ago nor diminiflied nor changed them, but 
only caft them into various kinds exhibiting 
different appearances and diver^ anfwering 
our ufes. 

9. From all that has been obferved above I. 
think it niuft appear manifeft that exiftence 
belongs only to individuals, that whatever' 
has a Being of its own cannot be divided, 
aad that a-compound is no fubftance other- 
C 2 wife 
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wife than. to our apprehenlion, but an aggrcr? 
gate of fo many fubftances as the component 
parts whereof it confifts. This will be feei^ 
plainer if we confider the incorporations 
made by men : if our fovereign lord the King 
embodies fix hundred men into a regiment to 
be called the royal volunteers, the regiment 
taken colleftively is no real Being but a 
creature of the imagination : I dp not mean 
to call it a meer fhadow, for the brave fel- 
lows compofing it have a real exiftence and I 
doubt not will prove themfelves efFe<5live fub-^ 
fiances in the day of trial, but the body has 
iio other exiftence than what belongs to the 
men ; if it had there would be a power of 
creation by human management, for then 
upon the incorporition there mufl be fix 
hundred and one Beings inftead of only fix 
hundred there were before. In like manner 
the produdtions of nature, which arc only 
coUedtions of imperceptible particles into a 
perceptible form, add nothing to the num- 
ber of Beings, nor does anything properly 
deferve that appellation unlefs what is un^ 
pompounded and indivifible. 
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CHAP. III. 

Divisibility of. Matter. 

BUT ail objeftibh may be thought td 
irifc againft the fole claim of indivi- 
daals to cxriftcncc from the divifibility of 
.matter^ which aecdtding to the fafliion at 
prefent prevailing among the leSrned is held 
to be .abfolutely infinite. For it may be 
urged that if all body confifts of parts, thofe 
again of under parts, and fo on for ever, we 
muft either fuppofe with Dr. Berkeley that 
the bodies we daily fee and handle are 
meer phantoms and ideas of the mind, or if 
we allow jthcm a real ^xiftfencCi we muft 
needs reft it at laft upon fomething which is 
itfelf a compound^ beeaafe after infinite di- 
vifions we can no where find anything which 
is not fo. But it muft be granted that infi- 
nite divifibility as well as finite has its diffi- 
cultics^which I believe are gotten over prin- 
cipally by the definition geneVally given to 
matter of an extended fubftanee. If you afk 
what is meant by the term extended^ they 
tell you it is the having parts without parts^ 
that is, extraneous to one another. Now 
for undcrftanding this explanation tve muft 
. C 3 obferve 
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obferve that appearances or ideas may have 
parts within parts coextenfive together 
throughout the whole compound ; thus our 
idea of a piece of gold contains the ideas of 
weight, compadtnefs, duftilitjr, fufibility, 
with many others as parts thereof, and each 
of thefe is difFufed equally through the whole 
piece : but when we confider its bulk and 
fubfl^nce^ the right fide does not reach inta 
the left nor is the top diffufed among the 
bottom, ib that the fubftantial parts do not 
lie within one another but each has its fcpa* 
rate ftation. Thus to fay that matter is divi-* 
fible bccaufe extended^ amounts to no nwre 
than fa)ring it is fb becaufe it confifts of parts 
diftinft and removable from one another : a 
pretty way of proving the point, being no 
better than the ladies reafon, it is divisible 
becaufe it is. 

2. It feems a more colourable argument 
when our conception is appealed tc^ and we 
are defied to imagine any particle which rauft 
'not at leaft have two fides diftinft and diftin- 
guifliable from oile another. I n>ay perhaps 
by and by accept the challenge and attempt 
to fliow that we do not always conceive of 
things as having two fides : but for the pre- 
fcnt let us fee what can be concluded from 
this argument fuppofing the premifes afiumed 
in fiipport of it were true. It has been fhown 

by 
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by Mr. Locke and in our chapter on Rcflec- 
tic«i that our ideas concerning external objcfts 
afe origiriaily derived from fenfatioiij all w^ 
can do for ourfelvcs is by repeating, com- 
poufidix^i a0bciating9 dividing or extra^ing 
from what vffehave received by that channeL 
Nor is it certain V/e can ibrm any conception 
c^ magfutude greater or lef$ than what wd 
have feeii : we talk indeed currently of ino- 
n^keafe fpaces^ of mUlions of miks^ of vor- 
tices ani planetary fyfteais j but our imagi-, 
nation keeps all the while within the famd 
tompafs it would do if we Were to contem- 
plate any raeafurable portion of ground we 
could diftingui{b with our eyes* We proceed 
IB the fame manner a perfon wcPuld wha 
fliould Undertake to draw any plan affigqed 
him upon a ilate: if he be fet to defcribe a 
gardeuj; he ntarks the walks, the beds^ the 
graves, the buildings, in their proper dimen- 
fioni^ fo as that the whole may jufl fill up the. 
fpace he has to xielinaate them upon ; if a 
county, then fpacious roads and wide riverst^ 
run in the place of walks, and you find towna 
occupy ihe fpots where therp flood alcoves 
before J if the terraqueous globe, thep^rifhes 
are loft thro' their minntenefe and their room 
isi taken up* by mountains, kingdoms, feas^ 
aad ocean3 1 if the fblar fyfte^n, he places a^ 
little ball in- the middle to reprefeijt the Sun^^ 
C 4 draws 
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draws the planets with their fatelUtes rolling 
round at proper diftances, and makes the or- 
bit of Saturn touch the edges of his flate : 
thus when he is put to take in a larger fpacc^ 
he does not enlarge his draught but contrads 
his fcal^ and leflens his figures to bring them 
within the limits to which he is confined. 
Juft fo it fares with imagination whofe fcenes 
contain the fame dimenfions whether we con- 
template larger fpaces or fmaller : we fancy 
ourfelves climbing to immenfe heights, but 
in reality contradt our objefts to a conceivable 
fize^and draw down immeafurable diftances 
within the length of our own line: like Prior's 
fquirrel in the tinman's (hop, who feemed 
continually mounting up in his rolling cage, 
but never advanced one ftep higher beyond 
his own length. 

3. Let us now invert the glafs and turn 
our thoughts upon obje6ts lefs than what or- 
dinarily fall under our obfervation. He that 
would cut a hair as fmall as pofliWe may 
work a good while with a cafe knife by 
drawing the pieces doubled along the edge ; 
when he has reduced them fo fmall that they 
will not double^ he may lay them upon a 
fmooth table and cut a little longer with a 
penknife; after he Jias done what he can this 
way, he may take a jnicrofcope and by help of 
that, make two or three cuts more with a fine 

* lancet : 
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lancet : there is now no more room for ma- 
. nual operation but if he will proceed further 
he miift go to work with his imagination > 
which may chance to play him a fly trick he 
is not aware of; for upon contemplating oncf 
of the little particles of his laft divifioii "he 
will find it grow into a magnitude having two 
Aftinguifliable fides which he can cafily con- 
ceive feparatcd from one another, but upoa 
their reparation each will immediately grow 
again into the former ixit, ; and thus he may 
go on without end until he be tired of the 
fport. Hence it appears that our imagination 
is hemmed in by certain boundaries ort both 
fides beyond which it cannot pafs, nor can 
we conceive things greater or lefs than certain, 
dimenfions^ unlefs by diminifhing or magni- 
fying them we can bring them to a fize dif- 
cernible by our fenfes ; and that when we at- 
tempt an infinite divifion we proceed without 
making any way, undoing as faft as we work, 
and only dividing what we had magnified our- 
felves : juft as was fliown before in the cafe of 
numbers, where we make a fraSion fuppofed 
lefs than a unit by the procefs of multiplica- 
tion, how much foever we may fancy it di- 
viding. Wherefore this argument drawn 
from our want of conception feems ihcon- 
clufive, it may convince us of a failure in our 
faculties but proves nothing concerning the 

nature 
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natwe zxA conftituUQn of ma^tter : for fincQ 
there is a certaia meafurc below which WQ 
^aiwot form an idea^ fmce expericiice aod 
reafoix aflure \x% there arc particles far within 
^t H^afure, how know we what we might 
crticeive had we faculties piercing enough t« 
difcef n them clearly ? 

4. MatbematiQfans tell us that points diA 
pofed in. a rwv form a line, that lines placed 
£de by fide naake a fuperficies, and that a 
i^umber of fuperficies laid over one another 
Gompofe a folid. 'Let us try to anylize a fo- 
lid into its conftituent parts : we cannot bjl 
any contrivance aftually take off a fuperficiea 
without tbicknefe s if wc go to work with 
Qur imagination, after having detached the 
iUrface from the main body we (hall find it 
have an i4>per and an under fide > endeavour 
to fplit thefe fides afunder and fuddenly 3w» 
will find each of them by a kind of magic 
provided with alining. The fault then Uea 
in the imaginaticm which cannot perform 
what is defired of her for making- the expe- 
riment ; for thofe who hold the divifibility of 
matter furelymuft allow that every part may 
be feparated from every other, but in all fo- . 
lids there muft be fome parts lying uppeir-' 
mofl:;, we only defire you to take ofF thefe 
aad not meddle with anything elfe, but thia 
it feems you cannot do, for you cannot fepa- 

rate 
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rate them without tearing up others clinging 
qademeath. Thus our folids ref^mble a 
quantity of fiae paper piled up in a ftationer'9 
ihopy if you fct a man with gloves on or a 
ruftic whofe hands are hard by Jabour to take 
off a fingk fheet, he will fumble about ar 
long while and at laft take up two or three 
together : fo if we attempt to take off a fa^ 
pcrfkies we cannot do our work neatly, but 
our clumfy fiiled imagination pulls up ano« 
iher adhering to it beneath* 

5. Having fo, little fuccefs with fuperfide» 
coniidered by themfelves, let u$^ try what caa 
be done with them in their ftate of jundion^ 
with the main body. When one thing lied' 
upon another, how porous, foeytfr we may 
imagine them, there muft be fome iblid parts 
of each which touch, and thofe who contend 
that all body has magnitude^ muft admit that 
ihefe parts have fuperfkies by which they reft 
upon others of equal fize that fupport them. 
But not to perplex oorfelves with fuch mi- 
Bittte parts, fmce we are enquiring only into 
our conceptions rather than the reality of 
things^ let us confider larger objeAs that we 
can eaiily comprehend : it is certain we may 
and do conceive of compaA Aib^nces as of 
perfe<5t folids and therefore thefe will anfwer 
our preient purpofe as well as if they were 
truly fuch. Let us fuppofe thea ^ fix inck 

cube 
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cube of glafs perfectly fmooth (landing upon 
a well polifhed marble table, here we may 
conceive a fuperficies of fix inches fquare 
that touches a like fuperficies of the table: 
but what does it touch ? is it not real body ^ 
and muft not that body be void of thickncfs ? 
for none ever imagined that bodies could pe-^ 
netrate at all into one another. If you fay 
Ais body muil have an under fide, that can-^ 
not be, for the under fide will be a diilin<% 
thing from the body, one being touched by 
the glafs and the other not, but the fame 
thing cannot be touched and not touched at 
the fame time. But this fame individual bo- 
dy, individual I mean, in depth, which 
touches the glafs, mufl: likewife touch fome 
part of the table below, or elfe it would fall 
lower until it did : if you fay again it touches 
only by the under fide, then you make it a 
compound confiding of two parts, the upper- 
mofl: of which touches the glafs and nothing 
clfe^and io has nothing to fuAain its weight 
with the weight of the cube above ; and the 
undermoft touches the reft of the table but. 
nothing elfc^ and fo has nothing that it can 
fupport nor any weight rdling upon it. 
Wherefore there muft be a number of fuper- 
ficies^ each whereof touches both the next 
above and the next bdow, -aacL run on in 
continuity to make the thickneis of the table« 

Now 
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Now confider the: furfacc covered by the 
cube as joining to the reft of the table's fur- 
face, that part which it touches on the right 
hand for inftance you muft acknowledge to 
be a body, and as it cannot be diffuied or pe- 
netrate thereinto, what it touches muft be a 
line without breadth or thicknefe. Confider 
again what this line touches of the further 
and hither parts of the table and we fhall 
find them to be points, that is, bodies defti- 
tute of any dimenfion^i 

6. Sortie have queftioned whether magni^ 
tude be really inlierent in bodies or only an 
idea wherewith, they afFefl: us: I don't 
know how this matter can be determined 
with abfolute certainty, for we carjt know 
nothing of bodies unlefs by our ideas, but if 
it be real we muft fuppofe it to correfpon4 
with our idea, and everything to be predi- 
cated of it which may be predicated of that. 
Now though we muft acknowledge that our 
idea of magnitude confifts of parts yet it is 
not neceflary thofc parts ihould have a magni-. 
tude too ; things may afiPedt us with an idea 
by their united force when they could not 
do it fingly. We know vifible objedls arc 
compounded of invifible particles : and audi- 
ble founds made up of little motions in the 
air which cannot be heard : the watry va- 
pours difperfed up and down in fair weather 

afl?ea: 
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ftffedt none of our fenfes^but when coodenfed 
into rain we can both fee and feel it; a 
fingle drop falls filently down, but when 
multitudes of them pour in Ihowers we hear 
them patter againft the ground: why thed 
may not bulk^Md and thi(:kneis be compofed 
of what has neither J One is no number yet 
all numbers are made up of units, and two of 
them are enow to compofe the loweft : we 
have obferved before that all magnitude may 
be exprefled by numbers^ as of yards, inchc? 
or fractions of an inch, and indeed is no mpre 
than a number of parts undlflinguifhed from 
each other in the thought. Therefore iq 
things whereof we can perceive, the parts 
iihgly we reckon by number, as a hundred 
.men, a thoufand iheep, twenty guineas j 
where we cannot, we eftimatc by meafure or 
magnitude, as a pint of water, a fquare )^ard 
of clay, an ounce of gold* Now we fliali 
fee this doftrinft confirmed if we attend td 
the difcourfcs of fuch as would prove the 
divifibility of matter, for you will find thwa 
always contented wth number two to make a 
dimenfion : there is no lihe, fay thcy^ io 
fliort but muft have two ends, no fuperficies 
fo narrow as to be without two fides^and no 
folid fo thin as not to have two ftirfaccs; 
allow them two extremities and their 
tception does not boggle at 
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without wanting a middic to compleat tl^ 
idea. Thqn again if we tajt^ our judgement 
fropi the fcencs in our imagination/^ no Body 
can be infinitely divifible; for infinites are 
the moft inconceiTable things we can turn 
our thought upa|i» and I ctefy any man to 
forai a clear conception of an infinite nam* 
ber oi parts in a mountain or a province^ % 
planet or a Sun« 

7. But before I aqu entitled to give a chal-^ 
lenge I muft: take cai'e to acquit myfelf man^ 
folly in apfwering that I accepted a little 
lArhile ago ; let us therefore examine whe-^ 
ther it be rei^ly true that we have no con^ 
ception of ^ body without parts. Wheft 
We looli; upon the wainfcot of a room where 
the pannels art painted of a different colour, 
firom the ftile« and mouldings^ we do not take 
the objcffts we behold for fancies or delufionsr 
but for fpmetfaipg real a()d nMterial^ yet we 
cmxceive of the paint on the pannels as fquare 
fubftances utterly devoid of thicknefs : it ar- 
gues nothing to tell me the paint muft have 
fome depth and that if I fcrape off a little 
with a penknife I fhall perceive a colour ftill 
lyinrr behind^ for our buiinefs is now only 
^fWlcr of conception which takes 
>lt latent colour, nor do we 
nenetrating at all into the 
ching lightly up- 
onr 
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on the furface. So if I fee a carpenter draw 
a line with his lead pencil^ perhaps I might 
eafily difcern a .fpace between the fides if 
I looked for them» but this I do not, fo the 
breadth does not enter into my idea of the 
line^ which I cooceive as a black fubftance 
(for I do not fuppofe it an apparition) ex* 
tended only in length. Should I^ upon hit-* 
ting my pen againft fomething chance to 
dafh out a few fparkles of ink upon my, pa- 
per^ I fhould fee them plainly and apprehend 
them to be fubftances, yet might neither dif- 
cern nor conceive any dimenfions they had. 
What fhall we fay of the fmaller ftars ? I do 
not deny them to be immenfe bodies much 
larger than this whole earth we inhabit, yet 
. every common man who looks at them in the 
night conceives, them as no more than points, 
and aftronomers tell us that if they were 
brought a hundred times nearer than they 
are, we fhould not find them having any perr 
ceivable magnitude. So then whether there 
be fuch things as points, lines and furfaces 
in nature 'or no, certain it is from experir 
ence that we have fenfations and ideas of 
them* 

8. Men of thought, like children pulling 
their playthings to pieces to fee what is in 
the infide, endeavour to feparate the objeds 
ilriking their fenfes from the reft of the boK 

dy 
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dy whereto they belong^ in order to turn them 
round and as it were handle them on all 
fides in their cpntemplation ; but in fo doing, 
as has been obferved before, there conftantly 
grows fomething more to what they fo take 
off, reflection adding other ideas out of ©utK^r 
own fund to thofe fenfatipn had exhibited t 
fo that a point, a line, a fuperficies confider* 
^d apart^is not what it was when lying in the. 
body, ' Thus they deceive themfelves think- 
ing to find dimenfions in objedts which have 
none: they do indeed find the to in their 
idea, but then they find only what theit* 
own imagination had laid there juft before. 

9. The like may be faid of figure as has 
been obferved concerning magnitude, for the 
one cannot well fubfift without the other, 
whatever has magnitude muft have fomc 
figure, and contrarywife : but poffibly nei- 
ther may refide in bodies any otherwife than 
as qualities of affedting oUr.fenfes in fuch a 
particular manner; therefore it is hard to 
fay what figure belongs to things fo immenfe- 
ly great or extremely fmall as to bafHe all 
our methods of admeafurement. We are apt 
indeed to conceive of points and of infinite 
fpace as being round^and the Stoics confident- ^ 
\y afligned that figure to the univerfe, but 
then where fliall we place the center ? why 
always in that ipot where we happen to 

Vol. II. D ftand 
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ftand burfelves, becaufe we can conceive no 
otherwife of immeniity than by fpreading our 
thoughts to boundlefs diftances on all fides 
of U8 : but tbea this center muft move as we 
move a;id according to the time when we make 
our reflection, whejher in June or Decem- 
ber, will ftand a hundred and fixty millions 
of miles apart from itfelf. We imagine points 
round becaufe we can conceive them equi- 
diftant from every part of a circle drawn 
about them^ which ^s^e could not conceive of 
any other figure lying in the middle; but 
then the circle cannot be drawn within the 
point nor unlefs at fome diftance from it. So 
that our fpheres of both forts, are incomplcat, 
the one being a center without a circumfe- 
rence and the other a circumference without 
any or with a movable center. In {hort the 
notion of rotundity in thefe things feems 
grounded tn the following fyUogifm. They 
mUft have fome figure, but they cannot have 
any other befides roundnefs, therefore they 
muft have that. The minor we may prove 
well enough, becaufe in all other figures 
there muft be angles or protuberancies which 
we may conceive broken off and what remains 
only will be the point ; and we may conceive 
the fides between thofe angles and protube- 
rancies fwelled out, therefore the figure he- 
fore fuch fwelling was not immenfe. But 

the 
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the major We aflume without any foundation, 
Dur faculties not being fufficiently acute to 
inform. us with certainty whether there may 
not be bodies or fpaces without any figure at 
all : thus much we may reft fatisfied with, 
that we can neither conceive a fphere confift- 
ing of no parts, nor yet how finite parts can 
make up an infinite compound. 

lo. Upon the whole matter it feems too 
hafty a conclufion to pronounce that all body 
muft have magnitude and divifibility becaufe 
we cannot conceive of it otherwife : for we 
have produced inftances of our -feeing and 
conceiving bodies without fight or concep- 
tion of their having all or any of the three 
dimenfions required to make a folid ; an4 if 
we cannot comprehend them apart m our 
imagination without dimenfions why fhould 

^ we prefume that imagination is a competent 
judge in the cafe ? For our ideas being all 
received origifially from fenfation, reafon has 
no other materials to work upon befides thofe 
furnifhed by the fenies; and the objefts 

' ftriking upon them even when affifted by the 
beft conti^ivances of art^ are all undeniably 
compounds, fo that we have no experience 
of anything clfe whereon to ground our 
judgements. But had we fenfes piercing 
enough to difcerrt that firft matter whereof 
all bodies are compofed^ how know we what 
D 2 ^ other 
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other appearances that might exhibit different 
from any we have ever yet beheld ? which 
might enable us to underftand what now re- 
mains inconceivable. Therefore the argu- 
ment drawn from our manner of conception, 
which we muft needs own imperfedl, is 
fcarce fufficient to overthrow that taken from 
the exiftence of body, which you can never 
come at until yo^i get to fomething uncom- 
pounded : for a compound is not a Being, 
but a number of Beings, nor has any other 
exiftence than what belongs to the compo- 
nent parts. So then we muft neceiTarily 
cither admit individuals or deny all exiftence 
to body and fuppofe it only an idea or phan- 
taf|p of the brain. And that there are fuch 
atoms feems to ftand confirmed by the cur- 
rent dodlrine of cohefion wherein the ftrength 
of beams, bars, long ftones and bther folid 
bodies confifts^ enabling them to fupport hea- 
vy weights : for their parts- are not held to- 
gether by any cement ' or ftrings but, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton and from him our modern na- 
turalifts fuppofe, by the external preffure of 
ether- Now let us imagine afi# iron bar 
diced out into a multitude of plates as thin 
as paper and perfectly fmooth : I do not fay 
this can be done by art, but if matter be in- 
finitely divifible the bar is certainly capable 
of being ib divided and its length is actually 

made 
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made up of fuch plates ftanding upon their ' 
edges fide .by fide of one another, and it 
feems incredible they fhould be made to 
:cohere {b firmly as experience ftiows they do 
by a lateral preflure againft the two outermoft. 
You might eafily hold up a quire of paper by 
prefling it with your flat hand againfl: the 
.wainfcot, the fame I fuppofe you might do 
with a ream or perhaps two or three, only 
you muft fhove with both hands and all your 
might ; but if you .had glafs plates as finely 
poliftied as art could make them to try, with 
inftead of paper, and enow of them to reach 
almoft crofs the room, you would never be 
able to prevent the middle ones from flipping 
through between the refl:, efpecially if you 
laid a parcel of boxes and trunks over them. 
Poflibly you might contrive by means 
of fl:rong fcrews to keep even this glafs beam 
compaft, becaufe glafs and all other the mofl: 
finiflied productions of human indufl:ry ftill 
have fome little roughnefs, which hinders 
their fliding down when very forcibly fqueez- 
ed : but the plates compofing our iron bar, 
were matter infinitely divifible, mufl: be 
mathematically fmooth, fo that the greatefl: 
preflure could never make them cohere. 
Therefore we mufl: conclude that the.thin- 
neft plates, whereinto a beam or bar is capable 
of being divided, are not mathematical planes 

D 3 nor 
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nor perfeftly fmooth furfaces, but have a 
roughncfs not feparablc frpm the reft of the 
plate whereby when forcibly comprcffed they 
take hold of the like roughncfs in the nejct 
adjoining plates. 

1 1 . Neverthdefs as one muft not expedl to 
bring every one to the fame mind upon fo ab- 
ftrufe a queftion^I will defire thofe who ftill 
hold the infinite divifibility of matter to con- 
fider that infinity is an incxhauftible fund, 
and how <;apable foever matter may be of 
fuch divifion it can never be effefted com- 
pleatly. Let water^ air, fire, or whatever 
caufes you pleafe^ rend afunder the parts of 
matter ever fo long^ they -can never reduce 
them to nothing, but their minutcft divifions 
will ftill be body haviitg figure and magni- 
' tude : fo that we muft neceflarily conclude 
there are particles in nature which, notwith- 
ftanding all the divifions they have undergone 
or may fufFer hereafter, never were and never 
will be lefs than they are. Therefore the 
moft obftinate unbelievers of individuality 
may without fcruple admit the do(Srine of 
atoms ad:ually, if not potentially, indivifible^ 
and that "there is a Minimum below which, 
though bodies may be capable of being re- 
duced, there is no power in nature that can 
reduce them : thefe then we may be permit- 

.ted 
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ted to take for our firft matter whereout all 
the bodies of the univerfe are compounded. 

12. I faid at firft that infinite divifibility 
of matter was the doftrine nmv in vogue 
amongft the learned, but upon fecond thoughts 
I believe I have mifreprefented them, and 
the miftake arofe from want of diftinguiflr- 
ing between infinite and indefinite divifibili- 
ty. For I have obfcrved that men of fober 
judgement forbear to decide anything con- 
cerning the former, which they own to be 
an un\mag»able fubjeft too perplexing for 
the Human faculties to determine either way : 
but concerning the latter they unanimoufly 
agree that we cannot fet any bounds to the 
divifion^ nor affign the precife number of 
parts into which any given parcel of matter 
may be crumbled. If my notion of ex- 
iftencc has perfuaded^ me that nature mufl: 
make a ftop fomewhere in her dividings I 
fhall not hefitate a moment to fubfcribs to 
the article of indefinite divifibility : for ouf 
thought knows no bound in the operation, 
nor does reafon ever find an obftacle againfl; 
contracting or extendiog her fcale without 
end in meafuring the objects ihe would 
contemplate. This is enough to ferve the 
purpofcs of matheniaticians and naturalifts, 
and lefs than this being not enough, I fhall 
endeayour to confirm it by fome obfervations 
D 4 which 
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whichi though a digreffion from my courfe 
for the prefent, yet will not be ufelefs by 
and by when I may have occafion to divide 
further thaa , everybody will let me. For 
there are people whom you can pleafe neither 
full nor fading j they will battle tooth and 
nail for divifibility at ope time, and at ano- 
ther will not allow you to ufe the principles 
themfelves have laid down, but if you gotofpin 
finer than they have been accuftomed to, cry 
out againft it as an inconceivable abfurdity. 
Now as in the progrefs of thefe enquiries I 
may be driven to a neceffity of fuppofing very 
fmall bodies to contain a multitude of vari-* 
ous and diflimilar parts, that I may not. 
ihock anybody with an idea he might think 
quite out of the way if prefented to him at 
once, I fhall endeavour to prepare for its 
reception by producing inftances wherein 
little parcels of matter are a<a:ually divided 
beyond what is commonly apprehended pof- 
fible. 

13, Thofe who have gone upon the, 
fame undertaking feldom fail to put us 
in mind of perfumes^ which they, fay will 
fend forth an odour for many years with- 
out lofing fenfibly of their weight ; and of 
leaf gold, a fingle grain of which we are 
told will cover a wire of 1625 feet long fo 
entirely as to kavc no fpaces open between. 

But 
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But as^ the little corpufcles' of light are pro- 
bably the fmalleft bodies affecting our fenfes 
I {hall try to make fonie computation, tho* 
far within bounds, how many of them may 
be thrown off from a certain quantity of in- 
flammable matter. I have been informed 
that a wax candle of four to the pound may 
be feen in a clear night at two miles diftance: 
this then held up two miles high in the air 
would diffufe its light throughout a circum- 
ference of four miles in diameter. Let us 
now confider how near the rays of light muft 
lie to one another in this circumference fo as 
to be difcernible in every part of it,. and 
W9 cannot well fuppofe them further apart 
than one eighth of aa inch, for elfe an eye 
moving gently to the right pr the left would 
find intervals of darknefs when it came 
between the rays ; therefore there muft be fo 
many rays as there are fquare eighths of an 
inch in fuch a periphery, and we (hall find 
them upon computation amounting to 
354816000. But this is not all, for each 
ray probably confifts of fucceflive corpufcles 
continually following behind one another, 
and the bufinefs is to find out how many of 
thcfe fucceflions may proceed from fome fub- 
ftance whofe quantity is afligned. A candle 
of the fize above mentioned will burn about 
fix hours, therefore a grain of wax, reckon- 
ing 
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ing eighty pounds Troy to fcvcnty three 
Averdupois, feeds the flame fixteeu feconds. 
Now in order to difcover how many fuccef- 
fions of light muft be fent out in that time^ 
let us have recourfe to the pretty childi(h 
amufement of making gold lace fpoken of at 
the beginning of our chapter on Reflcdion. 
Let a live coal be fixed upon a wheel and 
upon turning the wheel a little brifkly you 
will fee the coal draw a trail after it ; as you 
encreafe the velocity of the wheel the trail 
will lengthen more and more. Let the mo- 
tion be accelerated until the trail juft clofes 
into an entire circle and then obferve in what 
time the wheel performs its circumvdlutions, 
for this will determine* the length of i fenfa- 
tion : becaufe it is plain the impreffion re- 
ceived by the eye from the coal at one point 
lafts until it comes round to the fame point 
again, or elfe the circle . woyld not appear 
cortipleat. We fuppofe the wheel to turn in 
this cafe (for I have never tried the expe- 
riment) ten times in a fecond: it will follow 
that an eye feeing the candle without difcbn- 
tinuance muft have a frefli fucceffion of light 
ftrike upon it in every tenth part of a fecond. 
But we have not done yet,* for the circle made 
by the coal will not appear fo bright as the 
coal itfelf when >ftanding ftill, from whence 
we may infer that feveral fucceffions^ fpl- 

lowing 
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lowing one another before the tffe&^ of the. 
former is worn ofl^ are requifite to give us 
a perfe<3: view of the objefts we behold : We 
muft think of fome other contrivance to dif- 
covcr how many of thefe fucceffions fall 
within the cpmpafs of a fenfation. And for 
this purpofc let a room be darkened excepting 
a long flit a quarter of an inch wide cut per- 
pendicularly in the window (butter: let a 
large circular pafteboard be placed fo as to 
turn very fmoothly upon an axis laid hori- 
zontally upon a level with the bottom of the 
flit: cut a flit like wife of the fame width in 
the pafleboard from the circumference to the 
centerj caufe it to be whirled round with an 
even motion juft ten times in a fecond, if that 
befound the length of a fenfation, and placp 
your eye direftlyover againfl the window but 
on the oppofite fide of the pafleboard^ by 
which means you will have no light but what 
comes through both the flits. In this fitua- 
tion I apprehend you will fee light continually 
near the center of the pafleboard but none at a 
diflance, . becaufe there the aperture will be 
. too fmall to admit it. If you' can obferve ex- 
aftly the limits between light and darknefs^ 
you may determine how many fucceflions 
at leafl mufl follow during a turn of the 
pafleboard: for the rays having no admit- 
tance unlefs during that interval wherein 

fome 
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fome part of both flits fall in a line with 
your eye, in which time the pafteboard will 
have moved half an inch^ the proportion this 
bears to the whole circle defcribed by that 
part where you fee the light terminate will 
give the fucceflions falling within the com- 
pafs of arotation* Suppofe for inftance you 
can difcern light fo far as eight inches from 
the center^ a circle drawn upon fuch a ra- 
dius will meafure fifty inches round and 
contains a hundred of thofe fpaces the r^ys 
have to pais thro': fincethcn you ftill perceive 
them, you may reft afTured they keep flow- 
ing in every hundredth part of a turn of the 
, pafteboard, and if ten of thefe were per- 
formed in a fecond there muft be a thoufand 
fucceflions following in that time. There- 
fore to find the number of corpufcles pro- 
duced by our grain of wax, during its fix* 
teen feconds burning^ we muft multiply 
the prodigious number before fet dowa 
by 16000, which will give a produce of 
5677056000000- 

14. I have proceeded upon a fuppofition 
that the rays of light are not continual 
ftreams^ but little balls or corpufcles follow- 
ing one another at certain diftances : and if 
there runs out no more of them than a thou- 
fand in a fecond^ the diftance between every 
ball and the next behind will be a hundred 
. ' fixty 
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fixty fix miles and two thirds upon a calcula- 
tion from the known velocity of light- 
Wherefore if you will imagine a ray to be aa 
entire thread or firing of balls touching one 
another, you muft multiply the produfl: wc 
have already by as many balls as you can fup- 
pofe lying within a length of a hundred fixty 
fix miles and two thirds. But this would be 
carrying the matter too far, for we learn up- 
on the 'authority of Sir Ifaac Newton that 
light is emitted by vibrations in the parts of 
luminous bodies, which vibrations can zGt 
only lat intervals in that part of their fwiiig 
when they are moving outwards and jiot 
when.they are returning, wherefore the mat- 
ter they throw off cannot flow in a continual 
uninterrupted ftream. Neverthelefs wc 
may find feveral reafons making it probable 
that we ought to encreafe the fum of corpuJP- 
cules already computed : for as there arc 
creatures much quicker fighted than man, if 
you could teach a cat to make and commu- 
nicate the obfervation^ tis not unlikely that 
pufs might give the fignal for feeing light 
much' higher up the pafteboard than you 
could perceive it, which would convince you 
there are more fucceffions than you had found 
youffelf. * ^or could you ftill be fure of hav- 
ing them all, for a fingleball may be too fee- 
ble to caufe vifion at all arid it may jequke 

aihc 
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the united force of many to excite a fenfation 
in the optics of any animal whatever : fo tliat 
you cannot know for certain that the light 
does not find a paffage at a height where nei- 
ther you nor the cat can diftinguifh it. We 
may confider further that the rays at; two 
miles diftance from the candle may lie clofer 
together than one eighth of an inch; that 
light itfelf is a compound body confifting of 
feven different coloured parts, as appears by 
experiments with the prifm ; neither does the 
wax turn entirely into light, for we know a 
great part of it goes off in fmoke and vapour ; 
nor yet perhaps is the fubftance of the wax at 
all converted into light, which fome hold to 
be a body of its own kind difperfed anaong 
the pores of luminous bodies and not entring 
into their compofition, in which cafe it muft 
bear a very inconfiderable proportion ta the 
grain we fuppofe the wax to have weighed. 
From all which confiderations it may be con- 
cluded we have been very moderate in our 
computation which is more likely to fall 
greatly jttxort of the truth than to exceed it, 
15. Now how aftonifhing foever it may 
appear to find a drop of wax (battered into 
fuch a mqltitude of pieces^ our aftonifliment 
muft encreafe when we refle<ft on the great 
tenuity of the wax and how far it is frjwn be- 
ing a folid fubftap' ^^tti& Newton af-; 
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fures us that gpld, the tnoft fubftantial body 
we know of, contains more of pore than fo- 
lid • fubftance : therefore wax, which will 
fwim in water, does not really occupy one 
fortieth part of the fpace it feenis to fill. 
Some have gone fo far as to fuppofe that all 
the matter of this vifible univerfe compreffcd 
into a perfe<St folid would form a cube of but 
a few inches on every fide, I (hall not at- 
tempt to make calculations of this fort having 
no fure foundation to build upon : but I 
think it may be made appear by experiments 
of the firmed and compafteft bodies that the 
folid matter contained in them bears a very 
trifling proportion to their apparent magni- 
tude. I believe few will deny me that 
whenever a heavy body lies upon another 
they touch, for nothing elfe befides their fo- 
lidity and contad: prevents the uppermoft 
from falling ftill lower. Some perhaps may 
controvert this point, becaufe it being held 
by the beft authorities that every particle of 
matter has a certain fphere of attradtion^ im* 
mediately beyond which there begins a fphere 
of repulfion^ vvhofe force decreafes in more 
than duplicate proportion the farther you re- 
irede from its internal limits, therefore a body 
falling towards another, when come within 
the othy'3 repulfion, will be ftopped thereby 
l)c^e contact and kept fuipended in the air, 

the 
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the force of repulfion exaftly ballancing 
that of gravitation. But this however plau- 
fible in theory will appear not to be true in 
fadt, becaufe bodies laid on greafy or dirty 
places upon being taken off again wiiftidraw 
fomething from thence flicking to their bot- 
tom, which {hows they were in adtual con- 
taft before, for the adhering particles can ne- 
ver be fuppofed to follow what they had con- 
ftantly kept aloof by the vigouf of their re- 
pulfion. Befides confidering how very fmall 
> the fphere of flrong repulfion is, if a book laid 
gently upon the table did hang fufpcnded,yet 
by a fmart ftroke upon the upper fide you 
might drive it down within the inner fphere 
of attradtion. From hence we may conclude 
that bodies lying upon each other have fome 
of their parts in a<flual contaft, and confe- 
quently, fince all body is endued with an at- 
traction of cohefion, they mufl adhere in fuch 
parts, and the largenefs of their contad: may 
^ be determined by the flrength of jtheir cohe- 
rence. 

Now fuppofe two plates of gold, the hear 
viefl of fubflances, as perfeftly polifhed as art 
and induflry can make them, let one be laid 
flat upon a table and the other fufpended ho- 
rizontally by firings upon one arm of a bal- 
lance, hanging a weight to the other ai'm that 
fhall exadlly counterpoize it, then let down 

your 
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your ballance gently till the plate refts upon 
that on the tabk^ touching it apparently on 
its whole fuperficiesi If you encreafe y.our 
weight and the ballance be very good, I appre- 
hend a very fmall one would fuffice to draw 
up the upper jrtate from the under and confe- 
quently to overcome the cohefion between 
them : a pennyweight might do it tho' the 
plates were a foot fquare^ or perhaps a hair 
could you get a ballance perfe6tly fmooth 
Without any fridlion. Now were a needle 
worked into the two plates fo ftrongly as that 
they could not be parted afunder without 
breaking the needle^ it might require many 
pounds weight to feparate them when fo faf*- 
tened. But the parts of compound bodies he** 
ing held together not by arty glue or cement 
between^ but folely by their mutual cohefion 
correfponding with their contact, the ftrength 
of the needle to refift breaking muft be ac^ 
cording to the contadt its two pieces had to^ 
gether before their difruption : which ftrength 
being found fo vaftly greater than that exerted 
by the plates to keep themfelves united^ it is 
plain the vvhole fuperficies of their touching 
parts bears no difcoverable proportion to that 
of the tranfverfe fedlion in a flender needle. 
From hence we may gather that the fuperfi- 
cies of the plates refemble a network of wiriS, 
whofe meflies are immenfely larger than the 
, Vox. IL E thicknef^ 
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thickriefs of the threads, and whofe thrcadsdo 
not correfpond with thofe of the oth^r plate 
but only crofs them in fome few points. And 
fince if inftead of the plates you had a regular 
cube of gold, and were to try with one of the 
fides, which make the thicknefs of the cub^ 
inftead of the bottom^ the experiment would 
fucceed the fame, it follows that the com- 
pad:eft bodies are xneer network in all their 
dimenfions, containing incomparably more 
of empty pore than folid fubftance. But it is 
happy for us •i.that they are fo, for elfe we 
fhould have no ufe of our goods and utenfils 
by reafon of their perpetually fticking toge- 
ther beyond our power to detach them; nor 
could you venture to' lay your flat hand upon 

' a t;able for fear of being never able to draw it 
off again. 

16. If it ihould be thought hard of digef- 
tion to imagine that iron and fteel, which 
force their way fo readily thro' other things, 
fhould be themfelves fuch hollow fliells or 
wire cages as we have reprefented, let us re- 
member that all ftrength is relative^ and there 
is no abfurdity in imagining that one hollow 

^ fhell may penetrate thro* another a great deal 
•weaker : nor (hould I defpair, if any virtuofo 
that has nothing elfe to do would undertake 
the trouble, to fee a knife made of the tinder 
of coarfe cloth that would cut tinder of muf^ 

lin 
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lin as cleverly as wc do chcefe with a knife of 
fteel : but then the experiment mufl: be tried 
in vacuo for fear any little motion of the ^ir 
fhould bend our inftrument 9.nd nlake us 
haggle or cut awry. On the other hand I 
dont doubt that if we could tofs a little ball of 
p^rfedlly folid fubftance ever fo gently againft 
iron, marble, or other the compadkcft body 
upon earth* y^e fliould fee it make its way 
thro' them as ealily as a leaden bullet would 
if laid upon the top of a whipped fyllabub^ 
Having thus vented my thoughts upon the 
divifibility and rarity of matter which, if good 
for nothing elfe, may ferve to entertain the 
curious, I fhall refume my journey and pro- 
ceed from the confideration pf body to that 
of mind« 



C H A t>. IV. 

Existence of Mind- 

HO W little fuccefs foever I may havtf 
had in proving the divifibility of mat- 
ter indefinite but not abfolutely infinite, jt 
wijl not aflfe<H: the pXclufive title of individu- 
als to exiftence : for be the finalleft particle 
' E 2 infi- 
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infinitely divifibk it is ftill cxiftcnt only in re- 
fpcft of the infinity of cxiftent parts it con- 
tains. And upon this hypothefis we muft 
admit a gradation of infinites, fome greater 
and others lefs ; becaufe if half an orange 
contains an infinitude of parts, the other half 
muft contain another, and confequently the 
whole orange will carry an infinitude double 
to each of the halves. Now that infinity of 
parts whereof the whole material univerfe 
confifts, although, it feems, capable of be- 
ing enlarged by the acceflion of more mat- 
ter, will not admit of encreafe by compofi- 
tion : for there will not be one more Being 
nor a larger infinitude in nature upon thofe 
parts running into clufters than there would 
have been had they continued for ever fepa-' 
rate. So that compounds have no place 
among the rank of Beings^ nor does their 
formation add anything to the number of 
them- 

2. Therefore in order to determine be- 
tween the divifibility and. unity of Mind, let 
us examine whether it has a diftinft exiftence 
of its own and whether upon the produftion 
of one there muft not be a new Being, not 
barely a new fort of Being, in nature added 
to thofe exiftent before, their infinitude being 
cncreafed by the acceflion of that one. And 
for this queftron I need, only refer to the 

fence 
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icncc and underftanding of every man to an- 
fwe^ whether he does not perceive himfelf to 
have a real exiftence d^lindl from all other 
Beings befide. I do not mean in kind, for 
there are innumerable other beings of the 
fame fpecies with himfelf, but in numerical 
identity, and whether there muft not be one 
more Being in nature for his exiftence than 
there would be without him 1 but if he con- 
fifted of parts^ there muft have been the fame 
number of Beings exiftent when he was not 
and before the combination of thofe parts in 
their vital union, which are become thereby 
a different kind of Being, that is, the fame 
fubftance in another mode of exiftence. Some 
hafe doubted the itality of body, of fpace, 
of diftance, of magnitude, of all fenfation, 
imagining thefe to be no more than percep- 
tions rifing unaccountably in the mind : but 
I believe no man ever doubted of his exift- 
ence at the inftant time when he reflcfted on 
it. If there be a man of fo uncommon a 
turn as to make this doubt, and he muft 
have another doubt befide, to wit, whether 
he doubts or no, for non^^-entity can no more 
doubt than be affured, he may e*en turn his 
back againft me for I pretend" to work no 
conviction upon him. For the reft of us we 
fliall all readily allow that we have an idea of 
exiftence, but whence ftiould we firft get it 

E 3 unlefs 
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unlefs from ourfclves ? for if wc arc not, wfc 
can perceivd nothing and know nothing, 
and confcquently cat^have no aflurancc of the 
reality of other things : fo that our perfua^ 
fion of all exiftence befides muft begin and 
have its foundation in that of our own. 

3 . But our ideas being taken originally fronj 
fenfation and we having accuftomed ourfelves 
to regard whatever appears conftantly toge- 
ther as parts of one whole, we contraft a 
grofsnefs of conception which makes us ap- 
prehend ourfelves as comprizing the whole 
human compofition. For our flefli and mem- 
bers accompanying us wherever we go and 
the operation of external objeds ending at 
the furface of our bodieslj we conceive felKfa-r 
tion difFufed throughout them and our very 
felves extending to the extremities of our 
organs where we receive the impulfe: for 
becaufe we fee with our eyes and touch vj^idi 
the ends of our fingers, we apprehend our- 
felves aftually prefent in thofe parts wheiie 
we take the impreflion of objefts. - But not 
to infift upon the difcoveries of anatomy by 
which it appears that their impulfe muft be 
conveyed along the nerves before it affeAs us 
with any perception, everybody knows that 
men- may be deprived of their limbs or their 
organs by dtfeafes or accidents and yet retain 
their exiftence. Let a man lofe a leg or an 

arm. 
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arm, an eye or an car, he ftill continues the 
fame man and holds his rank upon the lifl of 
Beings as much as he did before. Whatever 
can be feparated from him lie may look upon 
as a pofleflion, an inftrumcnt or organ of 
conveyance, and that alone which remains 
after ail imaginable feparation is properly 
himfelf. Beiides, our organs have their fepa- 
rate offices not interchangeable with one ano- 
ther : the eye which fees cannot hear, and 
the ear which hears can never fee ; but they 
being numerically diftind, if they were the 
perceptive fubftance, it would follow that 
what fees is a different thing or fubflance 
fr<xn that which hears. Therefore they can 
only be channels of conveyance to fome one 
individual thing : for no man can doubt but 
that it is the fame Himfelf which fees and 
hears and receives all pthei- perceptions ; and 
we cannot conceive this felf divifible,becaufe^ 
what might be taken away upon jiivifion 
would not be him, fer he cannot be parted 
from himfelf. Compound bodies confifl of 
parts having the fame nature and primary 
propisortiwis with themfelves, nor is it con- 
ceivable that any affortment of unfolid or im- 
movable parts (hould form a folid and mova- 
ble body: then if compoiition prevailed in 
Mind too every Self muft contain a number 
of little Selves, every Mind many little 
E 4 Minds, 
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IVfindSji and every Sentient principle a multii- 
tude of Sentient principles^ But this is 9 
fuppofal that will not bear the mentioning, 
for who would not be (hocked to hear talk of 
^ half or a quarter of a man's felf? Befides if 
things fentient were divifible the parts might 
be difperfed throughout the four quarters of 
the world, and a man might have perceptions 
at the fame time in Europe, Afia, Africa 
and America, 

4, To avoid this abfurdity there have been 
thpfe who have afferted that Self, Mind, or a 
perceptive Being^may b? produced by a com^ 
bination of unperceptive principles : not to 
repeat what I had urged before, that then 
there may be a creation efFefted by com- 
pounding, let us remark that upon fuch 
combination the parts considered fingly can- 
not have, nor are they pretended to have^any 
other properties than they pofleffed before, 
neither can they club to take their feveral 
fliare of a perception ; for perception has not 
parts without parts and therefore cannot be 
received piecemeal, but the perceptivity re- 
fides in the. whole compound jointly. Now 
, it feems very hard to underftand how a col- 
leftion of diftind: fubftgnces, for fuch every 
compound muft be, can perceive what is not 
perceived by each of them. I can^p€o:eive a 
whole camp tp hear th<; evening gun becaufc 

every 
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every man in the camp hears it, but I canhot 
comprehend how they can all hear a found 
that efcapes- every fingle perfon. And the 
cafe would be the fame if they were tied or 
glued together or if the brains of all could be 
crowded into one head : * nor can I for my life 
diftinguifli between their all hearing it and 
every one ol them hearing it : fo neither can 
J difcern with the utmoft ftretch of the mi- 
crofcope a perception in any compound or 
coUedion of fubftanccs, however compared 
or united together, which muftjbfe compleat 
in each of them. The ancient Hylo^oifts, as 
we learo from Cudworth, afcribed an imper- 
fect perception to their atoms, which was 
not perception till it was rendered compleat 
by the jun<ftion of feveral of them together, 
^nd he Teems to have had a notion of thi^ 
imperfect perceptivity himfelf in his plailic 
nature of elements and vegetables, though he 
never attempted to compleat it by junftion. 
But I can no more comprehend how an im- 
perfeft whifper heard by twenty perfons fliall 
become an audible voice than how they 
can all hear a found heard by none of them 
j&ngly : I would as foon undertake to explain 
how a letter might be , fent a hundred miles 
in an hour by employing twenty men who 
could walk five miles apiece in the time. 

5. We 
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5. Wc commonly apprehend things to re- 
main the fame while they continue to feire 
the fame purpofes and exhibit the fame ap- 
pearancesy thus you call a canal the fame 
notwithftanding a perpetual influx and efflux 
of the waters and after you have new turfed 
the banksy but tho* it be the fame canal no 
man will efteem it the fame fubftance^ for it 
feems neceflary to fubftantial identity that 
the component parts ihould remain unchan* 
ged. So if the mind be a compound, then 
upon fome of the parts being flipped away 
and others fubftituted v\ their room, tho' it 
might ftill remain a mind it mufl: be a difle*. 
rent one from what it was before : and as 
Lucretius tells us the mind grows and decays 
with the body, every man would have a dif- ^ 

. ferent felf in his childhood, his maturity and 
his old age. 

.6. But it may be faid that mind is not fo 
much a coUedion of particular atoms as a fi- 
gure or harmony refulting from the order 
wherein they lie, and therefore may continue 
the fame altho fome or all of the atoms be 
ihifted : for if you place twelve (hillings in a 
circle, change your fliillings as often as you 
pleafe for others you do not alter the figure 
which ftill remains a circle. But what then 
becomes of our own exiftcnce ? for form has 

^ none but is only a modification or particular 

manner 
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manneif of exiftence ift bodyi and harmony 
)ias none being nothing naore than the con- 
cordance or mutual congruity of founds 
whereby they affeft the ear in a particular 
manner, Befidcs^ where fhall we place per-- 
Tonality ? for there is no difference between 
^militude and identity in forms : an* tg^ at 
York is of the very iame fhape with an egg at 
London^ and a concert of the fame mufic 
play'd upon the like inftruments gives the fame 
harmpny in both places ; therefore two minds 
compofcd of atoms having an exadlly fimilar 
iiifpoiition muft be the fame perfon, and thus 
there may be a thoufand fame perfons in fo 
many different parts of the globe as there 
may be a thoufand fame forms and harmonies. 
The fame circle may be drawn at once in 
Tartary and in Chili, or the feme tune pky'd 
at Canton in China while it is playing at Lon- 
don. Therefore if one particular form or. 
harniony be you and another particular form 
or hannony be me, there might be as many 
you's and me's in the world as there are cluf- 
ters of atoms capable of running together in 
the fame manner as ours have done. For it 
may be remcmbrcd that wc are not now fup- 
pofing mind lo confift of a number of parti- 
cles combined together in fuch or fuch orde^ 
but to be the order itfelf confidered apart 
from the particles and equally capable of refi- 
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ding in any other that fhould be brought 
within its compafs. Or if yoU make any o- 
ther identity of form than that of equality and 
fimilitude^ then upon having flatted a globe 
of wax by which you abfolutely deftroy the 
roundnefs it had, it' will be impoflible to re- 
llore it to the fame figure again : becaufc if 
the roundnefs of one piece of wax be a differ- 
ent thing from the roundnefs of another, by 
the fame redfon the roundnefs it receives upon 
a fecond moulding will be a different thing 
from that it had before being flatted, as being 
a figure newly produced, not one drawn 
back again from fome place where it had 
lain dormant in the interim. 

Nor will it be eafier to preferve the iden- 
tity of Mind in one coUeftion of particles 
than we found it to diftinguifli the diverfity 
of minds in feveral : for if each particular mind 
were nothing but a certain order. of the parti- 
cles compofing it^ we mufl: lofe our identity 
upon every turn of thought ; for we may 
perceive a change in our mind upon paffing . 
out of pleafure into pain, but there can be no 
change among forms without a locomotion of 
the component parts^ which mufl deflroy the 
order they flood in before. If you change 
.the place of any two in your circle of fhilr 
lings^you fpoil your circle while they are paf- 
fing into each others ftations: therefore if 

per- 
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^gjp perfonality depended upon their circularity 
the {hillings during that interval muft make 
none, or at leaft a different perfon; or fhould 
you fancy the varieties of thought made by a 
variety of motions of the w^hole compound, we 
could never think of two things together, the 
lame body being incapable of moving with 
two different velocities or in two different 
diredlions at once. Let us confider likewifc 
the variations of charafter, difpofition and 
cxpertnefs^ frequently happening in the fame 
fubjed : the fucking child who knows not 
his right hand from his left, may when 
grown up become mafter of feveral fcience^ ; 
the crofs-grained^pcevifli, unlucky boy m^y 
ibmetimes by good management be made to 
turn out a fober^ difcreet and well behaved' 
man. But if they were nothing raOre than 
compofitions^ thefe permanent changes, which 
render them a different fort of creatures, 
could not happen without a change of ftruc- 
ture in their component * parts ; which muft 
produce a diverfity of compofitions and con- 
fequently a diverfity of perfons : contrary to 
the apprehenlions of all mankind who efteeni 
themfelves the fame perfon from the cradle to 
the grave^ notwithftanding any variations of 
charadler or capacity they may have gone 
through in the interval. 

7. There 
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7. There feems to lie the fame objeAioQ 
againfl Mr. Locke's doctrine of confcioufneis 
conftituting identity : it would be prefutnption 
in me to contradidt a man of his clear and 
ileddy judgement, therefore fhall fuppofe I 
have fome how or other mifunderftood him; 
but to the befl: of my apprehenfion he feems 
to have placed our exiftence in a quality 
rather than a fubftance, for by the term Con- 
^ioufnefs I cannot underftand.a Being, but 
only a power or property of fome Being j 
nor do I apprehend a man lofes his exiftence 
or perfonality every time he lofes his confci- 
oufnefs by falling faft afleep. Could Mr .Locke 
himfelf imagine that his perfon was annihi- 
lated every night when he went to fleep and 
re-created again when he awoke in the morn- 
ing ? The pioft I can allow to confcioufnefs, 
y^ unlefs I grofsly miftake the word, is that it 

ihould be in moft cafes the evidence to us of 
our identity, for icenes that we remember 
convince us of our being the very peribns 
prefent at them. I faid in moft cafes but not 
all, for who does not know that he was once 
a baby wrapped up in fwaddling cloaths ? and 
who does not believe that baby to be the very 
fame perfon with his prefent felf ?" yet I never 
heard of anybody pretending to have a re- 
membrance or confcioufnefs of his being in 
that condition. Nor do I find little difficulty 

in 
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in fettling the identity of confcioufnefs, for 
in quality, as I obferved before in form, I 
know no difference between identity and iimi-* 
iitude : whatever has a like ' quality with 
fomething elfe, to my thinking has the fame. 
If I have done anything \^ would conceal yet 
I am confcious to myfelf that I have-done it, 
and I fuppofe you would Be the fame upon 
the like occs^on and fo would every ,other 
toan ; therefore we are all one and the fame 
perfon. Well but you all are not confcious 
of the fame fad with me, fo the iden- 
tity of the confcioufnefs depends upon the 
identity of fa£t : but this will not do neither, 
for I am confcious of feveral axftions I have 
performed and therefore fhduld be fo many 
different perfons. The only way remaining 
in which I can underfland an identity of con- 
fcioufhefs^is by placing it in the confcioufnefs 
of the fame perfon^ in which light the idqa of 
perfon mufl preceed that of confcioufnefs*: fo 
it is no help to tell me I may find my perfo- 
nality by my confcioufnefs^ becaufe I muft 
fix my idea of perfonality before I can make 
ufe of the explanation, 

8. Mr, Locke has fomewhere unluckily 
let drop that he conceives it poUihle the fa- 
\:ulty of thinking may be annexed to a fyflem 
of matter, and this notion has been eagerly 
laid hold of by my lord Bolingbroke to con- 
4^' £nxi 
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firm his opinion of the corporeity of all 
thinking fubftances. For my part I am not 
to confident of my own underftanding as to 
pronounce it impoilible for nature to do what 
I cannot conceive pofilble to be done : but 
this I will fay, that I cannot conceive it pof* 
fible perceptivity fhould be annexed to a fyf- 
tem, by which muft be underftood a compo« 
fition, of matter or any other fubftancc 
whatever^ but muft refide in fomething that 
is numerically One and uncompounded. 
For fuppofe an objeft to ftrike upon any 
one component part of the fyftem, if it raifes 
a compleat perception there, then the reft 
are ufelefs : if th? perception does not begin 
till this part has communicated the impulfe 
to fome other, then is that other the percep- 
tive fubftance and the firft only an organ of 
conveyance : if both receive it equally, then 
does the faculty belong not to the fyftem but 
to the feveral parts. Nor can each take its 
refpedlive {hare of the perception, .for as we 
obferved before, it is inconceivable that a 
perception fhould be received piecemeal or 
made up of what is no perception. And this 
matter will appear plainer if we confider the 
nature of judgement and comparifon, where 
both terms of the one and both branches of 
the other muft be apprehended together in 
prder to determine between them. If this 

man 
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man knows the other properties of gold and 
tother knows what dudlility is, they can 
never know the more for this, either jointly 
br feparately, Ivhether gold be duftile : fo if 
one be ever fo Well acquainted with St. Pe-» 
ter's at Jlome and the other with St. PauPs at 
London^ they can never tell which is the 
larger, the handfomer> or make any othcf 
comparifon by virtue of this knowledgei 
But ybti fay ©he may cottimuilicatc his kn6w-* 
ledge to the other, very true; but then each 
has the idea of both before him in his im"* 
agination, and the judgement is the ad: of 
either feverally not of both jointly* Nor i» 
the cafe different iVith refpedt to the parts of 
a percipient fyftem : let the idea of an ele* 
phant be impreifed upon particle A and that 
of a moufe upon particle B, they can never 
know either jointly or feparately which is the 
larger creature, nor can a judgement be 
formed until the ideas of both coincide in one 
aiid the fame individual* 

9. And what has been faid of perception 
may be applied equally td volition : for as a 
body could heither impell nor refift another 
unlefs all the particles of the vVhole mafs, be 
they finite or infinite, h&d. a quality of im* 
pelling or refiftance, for it is unintelligible 
to talk of an impulfe arifing folely from the 
compofition : fo neither can any fyftem have 

Vol. II. F apovetf 
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a power of beginning motion where there? 
was none in the parts. A hundred men 
may certainly lift a weight that would crufli 
any one of them, but a thoufand would never 
be able to ftir it unlefs each man had fome 
ftrength of his own independent on the reft. 
Whence we may juftly conclude perceptivity 
and activity to be primary qualities, eflential 
to the fubftances pofleffing them, infeparable 
therefrom, belonging to individuals, and not 
producible by any combination whatfoever of 
imperceptive and inadlive ingredient^. 

10. If Self be not ^ fubftance but a fyf- 
tem of fubftances ranged in fome particular 
order, there appears no fuch neceflary con- 
nection between any one Self and any precife 
.colle(flion of fubftances or percipient form 
(for we now proceed upon a fuppofition of 
forms being percipient) but that they might 
have contained any other Self: fo that thefe 
fubftances and this form, which now confti- 
tute^ Myfelf^ might as well have conftituted 
the Self of John or Thomas or any other 
perfon without implying a contradidtion or 
abflirdity ; and we muft look for fome caufe 
yet undifcovered to affign each fyftem its 
perfonality. This caufe then before I was 
exiftfint might have affigned my perfonality 
to any other fimilar Tubftances difpofed in the 
like order in fome diftant part pf the globe: 

now 
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now why may not this caufe ,do the fame at 
this prefent inftant ? for how fliould my ex- 
ifting in the fpot where I now ftarid hinder 
the operations of nature elfewhere, or inca^ 
pacitate her from doing what fhe could have 
done a hundred years ago ? therefore there 
might have been two Myfelves fome thou* 
fand of miles apart. But if fuch a fuppofi-^ 
tion would fhock the ears and underftanding 
of every nwn^ ^t v^U neceflarily follow that 
every Self muft be a fubftance numerically 
diftin<5l from all others, of whofe identity no 
other fubftance nor fyftem of fubftanccs can 
participate. And if a fubftance, it mtift be 
One uncompounded of parts ; for I am no- 
thing elfe befides Myfelf, nor can contain 
anything that is not Me, nor yet can I have 
parts which are neither Me nor anything 
elfe. As a piece of matter divided makes 
feveral pieces, and a compound' form diflblv* 
cd becomes many lefTer forms, fo a perceptive 
fubftance divided would yield many percipi-* 
chts, an,d perception always implying per-\ 
fonality, each percipient -muft have a Self 
diftinguiftiing it from its neighbour : fo that 
upon fuppofition of a divifibility in the fub-* 
ftance of Mind, I fhould contain as many 
Selves as -there are parts in my compoiition. 

II. Thus have I endeavoured to place 
this matter in as many different lights as I 

F 2 could 
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could and to turn it about in all manner erf' 
ways ; but it happens fometimes in thefc ab- 
ftrufc difquifitions that the very pains we take 
for illuftration renders the fubjedt more per- 
plexing, for being forced to fpin our thoughts 
very fine they become liable to entangle in 
the readers hands, and the multiplicity of 
ideas, into which we divide thfem by fuch re- 
finements diftradks his attention and caufes 
them to throw a cloud over one another. 
Therefore fince I apprehend this a matter of 
importance^! wifli every one w^ould confider 
it afrefh in his own way^ and fatisfy himfelf, 
in a manner moft fuitable to his own liking, 
whether he has not a real exiftence diftind 
from every other Being whatever, and whe- 
ther Self be not an indelible charadler which 
cannot be taken from him nor exchanged 
with any other perfon. We often talk of 
what we would do if we were Such a one, 
that is, if we were in his place, with his 
ftrength of limbs, endowments of mind, for- 
tune, or circumftances of fituatipn : but no 
man can even in imagination fuppofe himfelf 
to feel for another or aft for another, to per- 
ceive his fenfations or perform his actions, or 
that that other fliould be his very felf. We 
have heard of metamorphofes and tranfmi- 
grations from one form of Being into another, 
I do not defire anybody to believe the truth of 

thofe 
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thofe relations^but the pleafure we receive in 
hearing them fhows they are not unfamiliar 
to our imagination, nor do we apprehend a 
contradiftion in fuppofing the fame perfon to 
take various forms. But in all thofe changes 
the fame Self continues throughout : Califto 
when a bear and Ind when a cow are the 
fame perfons, though different forts of crea- 
tures, that they were while women, nor does 
Euphorbus lofe his identity by becoming Py- 
thagoras : and though they (hould lofe their 
remembrance or confcioufnefs^ ftill we rejoice . 
or grieve with them according as we think 
they have defer vcd in their former ftate. 
When the poet tells us that Ariftotle's foul 
of old that was^ may now be doomed to ani- 
mate an afs, or in this very houfe for aught 
we know^be doing painfull pennance in fome 
beau ; though he goes too far in calling it a 
painfull pennance, for the beau perhaps is 
well fatisfied with his prefent condition and 
would think it a terrible misfortune to be re- 
ftored to the dry notions and mufty meta- 
phyfics of Ariftotle, yet we ftill apprehend 
the fame percipient fubftance .exifting in 
both. We may imagine ourfelves having 
new members added to our bodies, four legs 
or twenty arms or a pair of wings fprouting 
from our fhbulders, yet ftill we ftiould re- 
main the^ fame felves : or we may imagine 

F 7 our- 
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ourfelves lofing our limbs, deprived of our 
faculties, and becoming fencelefs as the ftone^ 
before us, yet even in that cafe we fliould 
not apprehend ourfelves the fame fubftance 
with the ftone we fee : whence it appears 
that we are polTefTed of an exigence and iden<* 
tity of which we cannot even in imagination 
diveft ourfelves, 

12. And for individuality if we cannot find 
that in ourfelves we can find it no where, 
for all the bodies we behold are undoubtedly 
compounds, and we have, feen in the laft 
chapter how difficult it is to afcertain whe- 
ther there be atoms or no, and if there fhould 
be we cannot come at the apprehenfion of 
them either by experience or reafoning. But 
We cannot comprehend ourfelves compofed of 
parts fo as that fomething might be taken 
away and the remainder make an. imperfe<f^ 
felf, or that fuch imperfeft felf fhould be- 
come perfect upon the acceflion of fomething 
elfe. A houfe may be half built and then is 
fomething of a houfe but not an entire one; 
a foBtus may be half formed and then is an 
imperfed: man : but in perfonality there is 
no medium between completion and non-^ 
entity, we cannot half be. but muft either be 
compkatly ourfelves or not be at alL By 
fuch confideratlons as thefe I apprehend a 
man may convince himfelf q£ his being nei- 
ther 
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ther a form nor a harmony nor a fyftcm, nor 
yet a quality or confcioufnefs annexed there- 
to'; but a real exiftent fubftancc numerically 
diftindt from all others, uncompounded and 
confequently indivifible. 
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Spirit. 

HAVING fettled with ourfelves that 
Mind has a being of its own diftin<Jt 
from that of all other things and is a pure 
unmingled individual fubftahce, . neverthelefs 
for any thing that has yet appeared it may be 
a fingle atom of matter, fince we have fup- . 
pofed exiftence and individuality to refide in 
atoms : now in order to difcover whether it 
be fo or not let us examine wherein our idea 
of matter confifts. The effence of things 
arifes from the qualities we find them have, 
for to afk what a thing is implies a prefup- 
pofal of fome fubftance and a want of infor- 
mation concerning what qualities it pofTeffes . 
or what appearances it exhibits. Mr. Locke 
pronounces our idea of fubftance very confuf- 
ed, and fo indeed it is if we go to confider it 
F4 fingly, 
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fingly, for you cannot form a clear idea of 
naked fubftance divefted of all its qualities or 
manners of making itfelf known to u$ : but 
there are fome things we apprehend well 
enough in the concrete though we cannot in 
the abftradt, as has been made appear with 
refpedt to furfaces, which we conceive eafily 
while lying upon the main body, yet cannot 
by any effort pf our imagination detach then^ 
therefrom without pulling up a lining be-r 
fides ; fo if we cannot form an idea of fub-^ 
ftance apart from all other ideas^yet when wq 
fee qualities affefting our fenfes, we may have 
an unconfufed idea of fomething exerting 
them having a real and aftual exiftence in- 
dependent of everything clfe. For forms 
and qualities are not Beings, but modes of 
exiftence in other Beings, and the appear-r 
ances they exhibit muft come accompanied 
with another idea of aftual exiftence in the 
fubj eft . containing them ; Therefore if I were 
to make our idea of fubftance the fame with 
that of aftual independent exiftence, which 
we cannot conceive apart from every manner 
of exiftin^ though we can eafily with it, I 
Ihould not- deferve much blame from Mr, 
Locke, who doubts whether fpace may not 
be ranked among the clafs of fubftances, 
becaufc it has a reality independent oii any 
pther fubftance^ Jying within iu 

2. But 
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2. But I believe nobody ever fufpcfted the 
fubftantiality of fpace before Mr. Locke, and 
he goes no further than to declare his igno- 
rance whether it be fubftance or accident; 
yet few have denied th^ reality of fpace or 
that, we may conceive a vacuum without 
any fubftance whatever to occupy it : this is 
one of the moft familiar ideas to our imagi- 
nation, for any common perfon entertains it 
every time he thinks of an empty bottle* 
Whence we may conclude that fubftance in 
our ordinary notion of it is that fpecies of 
cxiftej^cies which has perception and aftipn, 
or which affedts our fenfes or caufes difcerni- 
ble alterations in other fubftances : wherefore 
fpace is not ufually ranked among fubftances 
becaufe it does nothing, produces no efFed:, 
but is the moft paflive of things, permitting 
all elfe to remain in it, remove from it or 
pafs through it; we neither fee or feel it, nor 
does it touch any of our fenfes, but is rather 
an idea of reflediion, for upon difcerning ob- 

jedls in different quarters and obferving their 
diftances we gather by inference that there 
muft lie a fpace between them. 

3. I fhall not pretend to be wifer than 
Mr. Locke nor to afcertain whether fpace be 
properly fubftance, but our comfort is that it 
matters not for our prcfent purpofe whether 
we can decide the point or no, fince nobody 

ever 
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ever dreamt of Mind being mecr empty fpace: 
{o the queftion lies between its being a corpo- 
real atom or diftin^t fpecies of fubftance of a 
kind peculiar to itfelf. We get our firft idea 
of fubftance I conceive from ourfclves, our 
perceptions convincing us of our exiftence, 
not as is commonly fuppofed by logical infe- 
rence^ I fee, I feel, therefore I am, for we 
know our own Being long before we learn to 
make fuch abftradtions, nor can one imagine 
a child to form fyllogifms or draw confe- 
quenccs of this kind : but the idea of Being 
is contained in that of perceiving, for you 
cannot underftand a propofition without ap- 
prehending the feveral terms compofing it, 
and in the propofition, I feel, the term I ex- 
preffes fomething real and fubftantial, or elfe 
it would not be different from the propofition 
Nothing feels, which rather implies a denial 
of feeling than carries an evidence of it, nor 
can there be an idea of adtual feeling without 
fomething that feels. 

4. On the other hand to compleat our idea 
of feeling there niuft likewife be fomething 
felt, and this gives us our knowledge of fub- 
ftances without us: for when we grafp a 
ftonc in our hand we find it prefs againft oijr 
fingers fo that wc cannot clofe them into a 
fift as we might have done before, whence 
we apprehend it to be a folid fubftance j and 

^ .if 
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if wc caft it behind our back where wc can 
neither fee nor feel it, ftill we conceive it re- 
taining its folidity. But we difcover its 
folidity by other ways, for if we fee the ftonc 
fqtieezed hard by a pair of pincers or ftruck 
by another ftone hitting againft it, though 
there be no feeling concerned in the cafe yet 
we perceive the ftone makes a refiftancc 
jigainft whatever prefles or ftrikes upon it: 
but this refiftance between bodies never hap- 
pens until they touch, wherefore I look upon 
folidity, refiftance and tangibilit)^ as the fame 
thing, or at leaft to depend upon one another 
and to be infeparable from our idea of body. 
iMicretius afferts roundly that nothing befides 
body can touch or be touched, whether he 
knew this for certain is more than I can tell, 
but thus much we muft allow him, tbatif 
there be anything which cannot be touched it 
is not body, and where refiftance ncceflTarily 
cnfucs upon contadl there muft be body : but 
when aftronomers in defcribing an eclipfe 
talk of the ihadow of the earth touching the 
outer limb of the moon, I fuppofe Lucretius 
would not allow this to be touching. And 
indeed our touch gives us the firft evidence of 
external fubftancis, which do not difcover 
themfeives to our other fenfes until we have 
been convinced of their reality by that : 
wherefore the vulgar apprehend favours, 

odours 
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oclourSy founds and light^ to contain nothing 
fubftantial, and the learned will hardly deny 
that the effluvia caufing fmells and taftes, 
the undulating particles of air exciting found, 
and the little corpufcules of light, might be 
felt as well as a ilone had we fingers fine 
enough to pick them up and fqueeze them 
fingly ; and how much foevcr they may con-, 
tend that light touches neither the coloured 
bodies refledling it nor the fubflance of our 
eye but operates and is operated upon by at- 
traftion, yet fincc it is a received maxim that 
nothing can adl at a diftance or where it is not, 
they muft admit it touches the either or 
whatever elfe by its preffure caufes that at- 
traction. 

5. I know not whether I am Angular in the 
notion, but to me refiflance feems a kind of 
a<fling power eflential to body; impulfe I 
know it cannot give until received from fome- 
thing elfe nor encreafe it beyond the degree 
imparted, but when a body refifts another 
ftriking againft it, it does not do fo by virtue 
of any force imparted therefrom but by an in- 
herent quality of its own. Nor can it be 
doubted that others have entertained the ^me 
notion before, if Itranflate their latin expref- 
fion aright wherein they ftile the perfeterance 
of body either in motion or reft a Force or 
Power of Inertnefs. However as adivity has 
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all along been underftood of a power of be- 
ginning motional (hall not comprehend the 
power of refiftance, if it be one, under that 
term, 

6. Thus folidity, refiftance or tahgibilit)^ 
feems the only pofitive ingredient in the ef- 
fence of body, mobility being rather an acci- 
dental property than anything eflential. But 
befides this we apprehend body to be fenceleis 
and inert, which are only negative terms im- 
porting no more than a denial of perceptivity 
and acSivity ; but thefe negative terms feem 
the' diftinguifhing charadteriftic of body* 
The Hylozoifts indeed by Cudworth's ac- 
count of them held a mean between percep- 
tivity and fencelefnefs, between motion and 
reft, fomething that was. neither perception, 
nor ftupidity, neither aftion nor inertnefs^ but 
rcfemble<i the thoughts of a man half afleep 
or muddled with porterand thajt a multitude 
of thefe drowfy atoms clubbing forces toge- 
ther might form a genius penetrating, alert 
and fprightly : all which whoever can under- 
fland muft be a much fhrewder man than 
me. But bating this whimfy it has been 
univerfally agreed that matter is of itfelf void 
oi adliyity and perception; and though the 
Stoics and other corporealifts conceived that 
thought and volition might refult from a 
combination of matter luckily difpofed into an 
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organized fyftem, yet fince we have fatisfied 
ourfelves of the diftinft exiftence and indivi- 
duality of Mind^ we may fafely conclude that 
it is another fpecies of fubftance,eflentially 
diftinft from body and which we call Spi- 
rit. 

7. As no bounds can be fet to the imagination 
of man and hew fancies arife in proportion 
as old ones are exploded^ it may come into 
ibmebody's head one time or other to im- 
prove upon the Hylozoifts and afcribe a 
compleat perception and volition to the 
atoms. For he may imagine it poflible that 
the mutual aftion of bodies upon one another 
may arife from a voluntary exertion of power 
upon motives, that when they cohere it may 
be from fome fatisfadlion felt in their conti- 
guity, and when they refift or repell, from 
fome uncafmefs brought upon (hem by the 
impulfe; from which two adlions all the 
operations of nature proceed. So that what 
was fuppofed to be fpoken figuratively by the 
ancients, that all things were, produced by 
Love and Hatred, whereby they were un- 
derftood to mean attraction and rcpulfion, 
may be literally true. And here the abettors 
of indifFerency will have an advantage over 
me, for they may infer from bodies adling 
conftantly in the fame manner, under the 
fame circumftances, that they have not an 

elevflive 
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dedive power, which they conceive an cf- 
fential property of fpirit 3 but I, having faid 
fo much and being like to fay more concern- 
ing the certainty of human adtion^and having 
remarked that the condudt of perfons who 
have the fuUeft freedom of will and com- 
mand of themfelves is more fteddy and ac- 
countable than that of the giddy and feiifual; 
am deprived the benefit of this argument* 
Therefore I fhall not undertake to prove de- 
monftratively that the faft is not fo as above 
fuppofed, but I muft obferve that if it could 
be made out to be true, though it would 
follow that there was but one kind of fub- 
ftance in nature, it would not follow that 
this xfubilance was body : for the idea of 
body including inertnefs and fencelefnefs, if 
the atoms were fentient the confequence 
would^ be that they were fpirits, and man- 
kind would have" been all this while under 
a delufion in taking the trees, the ftones, 
the earth, they fee for bodies^ when they 
are not in reality fuch^but clufters of fpi- 
rits held together by the delight they take 
in one another's company ; and if any im- 
K)^£>^^portttnt particles of light come to intrude 
among, them^ they drive them in great hur- 
ry away to our eyes. But as this is a meer 
imagination, like Berkeley*s ideal world, 
Leibnitz's pre-eftabliflied harmony and Hart- 
ley's 
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ley's mechanical volition, built upon bare 
poffibility w^ithout fvpport of any proof, I 
fliall remain perfuaded with the reft of the 
world that the bodies we fee and handle are 
fubftances of a different kind from ourfelves 
who fee and handle them. , 

8. Now to compare body and fpirit toge- 
ther we muft acknowledge the charafter of 
fubftantiality belonging in common to both ; 
but they are generally held to differ in thefb 
refpefts, that fpirit is penetrable, unextend-* 
cd, having perceptivity and activity, by TS/if. 
Locke called motivity, to which fome acid 
illocality, and others felf-motion ; body folid^ 
extended, fencclefs, inert, occupying fpace 
.and movable upon impulfe. I have already 
laid down the capacity and incapacity of per- 
ception and adion for the diftinguifhing 
marks of either, fo have nothing more to add 
upon them : but concerning the other quali- 
ties, as I happen not to enter thoroughly in- 
to all the current notions of the fchools, I 
fhall take leave to deliver my fentiments with 
the freedom of one who' would judge for 
himfelf but without the' arrogance of one 
who would fuffer nobody elfe to do the like. 
I fliall begin with penetrability which, tho' 
confidently afTerted, appears to me a doubt- 
full point whereon we have not fufficient 
foundation to determine either way: we fee 

by 
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by a thoufand ioAances every day that bodies 
protrude and rcfift one . another/ nor can the 
moft yielding of them be forced into, the 
fame pkce by all the contrivances of art of 
powera of nature ^ but how know wt what 
would be rfie cafe with fpirit could we fee. 
the experiment tried ? We live immured itt 
walls of folid bon^fo that we cannot cohie at 
our fentient part to pufli againil: it with our 
finger^ or apply it to the fentient part of ano- 
ther '^perfon in order to know the refult/ 
Could we picfc a fpirit out of its cell and 
move it along a line upon the table whef6^ 
there lay another fpirit with fomc KttW 
body before, we might fatisfy ourfelves whaf 
it would do.' If we found it flop at bdtfe or 
protrude them forward^ we muft pronbunce 
it equally folid with body : if it pafTed eafi- 
ly through the body but flopped at the fpirit/ 
we muft conclude body and fpirit alike foKd- 
with refpe<a to fubftances of theif 6Wn kind- 
but penetrable by thofe of the other : if i^ 
found refi^ftance from neither we, might therf 
pronounce penetrabiHty the diftinguifhing^ 
property of fpirit : but thefe are trials we earf 
never have an opportunity of making. 

Were I permitted to conjecture in a matter 
wherein nothing* better than conjedlure can: 
be had^I (hould fuppofe fpirit naturally pene- 
tf able, but capable of rendering itfel^ folid up- 

VoL. II. ^ <m' 
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on occafion with refpe^t to particular bodies, 
and that hereon our activity depends. I have 
formerly given my reaibns for imagining that 
the force wherewith we move our limbs is 
derived from the animal circulation rudiing 
into the mufcles through certain nerves, and 
that the orifices of thefe nerves are provided 
with ftoppers which the mind draws up at 
pleafure to give the animal fpirits admittance: 
now what fliould hinder our conceiving thefe 
iloppers pufhed up by little hairs or fibres 
whofe other ends lie within our fpiritual part, 
which by its natural penetrability admits 
them into the fpace where itfelf refides ? but 
upon the mind rendering herfelf folid with 
refpeft to any particular fibre, it is driven for- 
ward, thereby lifts up the ilopper and opens 
the pafiage into the nerves 5 until volition 
forbearing to a£k the penetrability returns, 
the fibre no longer prefTed falls back to its 
former flation, the itopper following clofes 
the pafiage and mufcular motion ceafes. 
Whoever ihould think this conjeAure proba- 
ble would fee that fpirit pofiefles the united 
powers of body and fpace : for body refifts 
but cannot admit, fpace admits but cannot 
refiil, whereas fpirit can either refift or admit 
as it pleafes. Nor let it be made an objedlion 
that upon the fibre entring the refidence of 
the mind there muft be two fubftances exift- 
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ing in the fame place, for I fee no incorififten- 
cy in imagining fubftances of different kinds 
to co--exift together : if fpace be a fubftance 
all bodies co-exift with fome portion of that^ 
and if there be a Being which fills all im^ 
menfity^ all other fubftances miift co-exift 
with it or they will have no where to exift at 
alL 

9. I have already owned that I have but 
ftn imperfedl notion of what the fchoolmert 
tinderftand by extenfion 5 if it imply a con* 
fifting of parts I cannot be fufpeded of 
afcribing that to fpirit after the pains I have 
taken to prove that perceptivity can belong 
only to individuals. But I have an idea of a 
thing being extended without parts, and (o 
have other people if one may judge by their 
difcourfes : for I have heard of the ftench of 
a brickilii reaching into the houfes in London^ 
and of a noife extending mady miles around, 
yet I never heatd anybody talk of the half or 
the quarter or any other part of a fmell or a 
found. And though thefe be not fubftances 
yet having once gotten the idea of extenfion 
without parts, I do not fee why we may not 
apply it to fubftance, which we may conceive 
exifting and prefent throughout a certain por- 
tion of fpace without lofing its unity. I 
cannot well be denied the poffibility of fuch 
ft diffafed prefcnce by far the greater part of 
G a man-* 
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mankind who hold a fimple Indivifible Being 
prefent in all the regions of immenfity. But 
that we ourfelves have this extenlion in my 
fence of the word, though bounded within 
very narrow limits, wx may be fatisfied by 
conliderations drawn from fadts falling daily 
under our notice and principles univerfally 
agreed upon. It is an uncontroverted max- 
im and may pafs for a felf-evident truth, that 
nothing can ad: or be afted upon where it is 
not, and though bodies feem to aft at a dif- 
tance there is always fome medium paffing 
between the agent and the patient^nor is any- 
thing done to the latter before the arrival of 
the medium. Thus an engineer may batter 
down a wall a mile off, but the ball does no 
execution until it touches the wall. In like 
manner we fee and hear and are otherwife 
afFefted with bodies lying far from us, but 
then fomething muft be thrown from them 
to ftfike upon our organs and raife motions 
there which are propagated onward to the feat . 
of perception : nor can we receive fenfations 
of any kind^unlefs the nerve or animal fpirit 
or ether or whatever el(e it be immediately 
exciting them^ either penetrates the mind it- 
felf or at leaft comes into contiguity with 
it- 

Now let us fuppofe a chefs board with 
double fets of men, a red and a green befides 

the 
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the yellow and black, fo that every fquare of 
the board may be covered with a piece : fet 
this board upon a table before you and I be- 
lieve it will be granted me that you may have 
a diftinft view of all the pieces at once. We 
cannot imfeSgine that matter raifes different 
fenfations otherwile than by a difference of 
lize or figure or velocity or direction or com- 
pofition or other modification, but the fame 
particle of matter can be fufceptible of no 
more than one modification at once, there- 
fore there muft be fixty-four particles at leaft 
operating upon the mind together in the 
above experiment, I fay at leaft for tis more 
than probable that each obje<fl upon the 
board employs many particles to convey its 
idea : which fixty four particles cannot poffi- 
bly enter nor become contiguous to a mathe- 
matical point, and confequently the mind 
muft at the fame inftant be aftually prefent 
throughout fuch a portion of fpace as may 
touch or contain them all. This fpace I {hall 
call the fphere of our prefence, not that I 
pretend to know.it muft be round, but be- 
caufe it is the fafhion to apply that term to 
every figi^e we know nothing of. If the 
bove ufed be juft, and I can dif- 
V in them, they will demonftrate 
2 difference between- fpirit and 
iie fphere of a Ipirit's prefence 
G 3 will 
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be found at leaft equal to the fpace occupied 
by fixty four particles of matter: therefore 
though the atoms fliould be fentient they can-r 
not receive near the number nor variety of 
ideas w hereof we are capable. 

10. Nor is this fphere of prefefyie a novel 
thought of mine but at leaft co-eval with 
Ariftotle, of whom it is currently believed 
that he held the mind, called by him Ente- 
Jechia, co-exiftent with the whole body, be- 
ing all in all and all in every part : by which 
it is plain he apprehended it to be a true in- 
dividual yet prefent and perceptive through- 
out the whole fpace occupied by the body^ 
for had he thought it a compound it would 
not have been all in every part but one por- 
tion of it in one limb and the others feverally 
in the reft, Indeed this notion of his is ge- 
lierally exploded and ridiculed becaufe he 
carried the fphere of prefence a great deal 
too far, for we are now affured by experience 
that when the nerves are any where ob-! 
ftrudted in their paffage to the brain no fen- 
fation will enfue though the external organs 
continue to perform their qffice^ whereas 
were the mind adlually prefent in <the eye 
flic might difcern what palTes there notwith- 
ftanding any obftrudlion of the optic nerves 
within. But the fame obje<Sions do not lie 
againft me who fuppofe the fphere of pre- 
fence 
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fence to enclofe an exceeding fmall compafs 
fituate probably fomewhere in the brain, yet 
large enough to contain many varioufly mo- 
dified particles of matter, though not large 
enough to hold the hundredth part of thofe 
floating about in our fenfory ; for which rea- 
ibn we remember much more than we can 
at any inftant recoiled, and fometimcs have 
an czpreflxon ot a name at our tongue's erid 
which we cannpt bring out, becaufc we can- 
not draw the particle whofe modification is 
the idea of it into our prefence for infpcdtion. 
And there is another particular wherein I 
have the misfortune to diflent from Ariftotle, 
for if the entelechia be commcnfurate with 
the body^ it muft grow as that grows and con- 
trail when that is diminifhed, having a much 
larger fcope in a man of full ftature than it 
had in the fucking child, or if the inan lofe 
an arm^ it muft withdraw from the fpace 
occupied by the, arm. But I apprehend the 
prefence of a fpirit incapable of becoming 
cither larger or fmaller than ever it was: 
foV as a folid particle of matter muft al- 
ways occupy, fo a fpirit muft always l^e pre- 
fent in^thc fame extent of fpace, magnitude 
in the one and prefence in the other being an 
eflential prinury property annexed indiflblu- 
Uy by nature to the fubftance pofl'efiing them. 
G4 u. Ti$ 
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II. Tis true there are infupcrable diffir 
acuities among our ideas relating to magnir 
^ude which whoever delights to puzzle hinir 
felf with may receive good affiftancc in the 
^ort from the notes in Bayle's didionary uor 
4ejr the article Zenon. One way by which 
he difikpproves the reality of pnagnitude is be- 
caufe in all continued motions the moving 
body perpetually changing its place muft be 
in two places at once, that is, in every ia- 
ftant or moment of its paflage, for it never 
flands a moment Aill. But to add to the 
forefaid fjport I would beg kavc to afk Monr 
fieur Bayle how he knows there are moments 
pf time any more than mathematical points of 
fpace or atoms of body, or that a minute may 
not be infinitely divifible as well as an inch of 
whipcord or of empty vacuum : which if it 
piay then his argument of the moving body 
being in two places at once will fall to the 
jground. Thefe amufcments may fervc'to 
convince us there are fubjedts in nature be- 
yond our^ comprehenfion, fome queftions to 
Which the wifeft man can give no better aur 
iwer than I do not know, and to confirm 
what I have laid down in my chapter on 
Judgement, that abfolute certainty wa§ not 
made for man : yet do they not impeach what 
was added there, that man is fo conflituted 
fis to do very well witjiout it, being capable of 

fation^I 
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rational moral aifarance to the exclufion of al} 
•doubt, which 15 knowledge enough for the 
jdire<aion qf condu<3: and fo anfwer all the 
ufes of life. And fince what l^nowledge wc 
have derives all originally from feofation, that 
is beft to be depended upon which lies neareft 
the fountain head being drawn from experi- 
ence by the ^Seft dedudlions of reafoning. 
Now conftant experience toftifies that bodies 
cannot have different magnitudes, forms, ve- 
locities^ . directions or Qther modifications at 
the fame time, that while under the fame 
modification they cannot adt varioufly upon 
one and the fame fubjeS, that many of them 
muft have fo many feveral places to exift in 
which cannot lie in contact with a mathema- 
tical point, neverthelefs that they a<ft very 
varioufly upon us jin the bufinefs of perception 
at the fame inftant^ and that it is the fame 
Self which, receives all their various adtions: 
from whencd the fphere of prefenc^ belong- 
ing to one individual fubftance, follows by a 
fingle confequence^ without that long chain of 
fubtile dedudions hung*' upon one another 
which muft be travelled jhrough before you 
can difcover the force of Bayle's objeftions, 
every ftep wherein ftill encreafes th^ hazard 
of gn unperceived fallacy^ As this notion of 
ah indiviweSrfubftance^ exiftent and prefent 
throughout a divifible portion of fpace^will be 

made 
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made afe of upon feveral occafions by and b^ 
I wifh it might be maturely coniidered before 
proceeding any further : for I do not pretend 
to infallibility nor defire to lead any man into 
an error through haftinefs, therefore let him 
not truft to my conclufion but turn over the 
matter in his thoughts till he has digefted it 
maturely and fatisfied himfelf whether this, 
which is one of my foundation ilones, has a 
folidity fufficient to bear any fuperilrudture I 
may hereafter raife upon it. 

12. There is one quality more belonging 
both to body and iplrit to which we can aei-- 
ther give a name nor a defcription, but 
whereon their vital union together depends. 
We know that wherever the body goes^the 
mind conilantly accompanies it and keeps her 
ftation always in the fame part of the human 
frame, but by what power of either this hap- 
pens we cannot difcover. It cannot proceed 
from folidity, impulfe or perceptibility in the 
one, nor from penetrability, adivity or per- 
ceptivity in the other, but mufl: be a diiHnd: 
quality of itfelf. If I could come into Stahl's 
notion of digeilion and nutrition being an 
operation of the mind and that ihe can per- 
fbrm a Voluntary a£t without the leaft idea of 
anything relative to what ihe is about, I 
might fuppofe the mind held in jundtion 
with the body by her own unperceived voli«* 

tion: 
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tion: but as I happen not to enter into his 
fentiments upon that pointy I cannot take the 
benefit of them to draw fuch conclufion. 
Yet perhaps the jundion may be fo far owing 
%o the inind as to depend upon the forbear- 
ance of her volition, and that flie might de* 
tacb^herfelf at any time had (he ideas of the 
proper manner how to proceed for efFeding 
it : for we may have powers which we can- 
not cxercife for want of knowing them*, ideal 
caufes being a neceflary preparatory to aftipn. 
But in our prefent condition it is fortunate 
that we have not fuch ideas, for our percep- 
tions all coming to us by the adion of our 
bodily organs, were we to quit them wc 
might lofe all our ideas and fo never know 
how to get back again. Neverthelefs it is 
not inconceivable, as we fhall endeavour to (how 
in another place, that the mind may ftand ia 
a fituation to receive perceptions without 
corporeal organs, and then may join herfelf 
to particles or fyftems of matter occafionally 
without lofing her ideal caufes flowing from 
another fund. 

13. The notion of illocality is at leafl as 
old as Ariflotle but has been continued down 
to the moderns, for Cudworth declares him-^ 
felf of thftt opmon: but though he will 
not aJUow fpirit as fuch to have any place, he 
admits it may hsive one with re^ed: to the 

body 
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body whjcrcto it is* vitally united, wherefore 
he tells us fbme held that fpirit 4ixuft always 
be vitally united to fbme Body or other t^xat 
it may have a place in nature ; which Icems 
to make the very exiftence of fpirit to de- 
pend upon body, for I cannot conceive a 
thing to cxift at all which has no placfi in 
nature. I apprehend this doftrine of illoca- 
|ity arofe from the defining extenfion a hav- 
ing parts without parts, for thofe who held 
this definition could no more conceive a ma- 
thematical point in fpace than in bodyi 
therefore whatever had a place muft pojflefs 
Ibme portion of fpace, which being divifible, 
{o much of the fubftance as lies in the right 
liand half of this portion will be a diftinft 
part from that which lies on the left. And 
that this was Ariftotle's way of thinking ap- 
pears manifeft becaufe he allowed a Where 
to fpirit though he would not allow a place ; 
which feems tor me a diftindion without a 
difference, for tq be fomewhere pr in fome 
place are in my comprehenfion fynonimous 
terms. But I do not apprehend the indivi- 
duality of a fubflance depends upon the indi- 
viduality of the fpace wherein it exifls ; if 
we cannot conceive the one without the 
other it is becaufe our conceptions are taken 
from the bodies we fee, whofe divifions al- 
ways Gorrefpond with thofe of the fpaces 

they 
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they occupy : but we muft upon many cc** 
caiions admit concluiions we cannot conceive^ 
therefore our want of adequate conception is 
not fufficient to overthrow the rcafons before 
given for the individuality of fpirit and at the 
lame time its prefence throughout a ipace 
confifting of difiinguifhablepatts. 

14. But which way fpever we exprefs our- 
felves we cannot well appropriate niobility to 
body nor deny that fpirit partakes of the like 
qualit)^^ without which there can no more be 
made a change of Where than a change of 
Place. While in my chamber this morning I 
was one where, now I am come down into 
my. ftudy I am other where, this Ariftotlc 
muft needs grant me : but how I could 
get either from one where or one place to 
another where or another place without 
loco-motion let him that can comprehend it 
explain. 

15. Some have fuppofed the mind able to 
move herfelf by her own energy, which can- 
not well confift with what I obferved long 
ago, that our idea of Operation requires there 
ihould be two fubftances concerned, one to 
adt and another to be ailed upon : but waving 
this difficulty, if the mind has fuch power 
we can never know it becaufe (he cannot ex- 
ert it in her prefent ftate. We live impri- 
foned in walls of fleih and bone and like a 

fnail 
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fnail can ftir nowhere without our houfes ac-* 
companying us : when we walk we aft upon 
our legs which thruft the body forward and 
that moves the mind along, (o that in walk- 
ing we are as much carried as when riding in 
a coach driven by our own orders. Nor let it 
be thought the mind moves herfelf becaufe in 
our ordinary movements fhe goes willingly 
along with her companion, for this is not al- 
ways the cafe i a man may be pulled forcibly 
from his feat tho' he refift and ftruggle ever 
fo much or be ever fo averfe to ftirring, or he 
may be carried in his flecp when there is no 
exercife of volition : but in thefe cafes when 
the body is dragged away the fpirit will not 
ftay behind, which manifeftly fliows it paf- 
five to receive a motion it cannot avoid. 

1 6. Since we find a paflive loco-motion in 
fpirit we muft acknowledge it capable of im- 
pulfe from body, for body can give motion 
no othcrwife than by impulfe ; and that fpi- 
rit is capable of imparting impulfe we know 
by our moving our limbs. But impulfe 
whether given or received does not necefiarily 
excite perception, for we have none either of 
the particles vitally united to us or of thofe 
ends of fibres whereon we begin our adlion^ 
Therefore we muft look for fome other pro^ 
perty in body rendrihg it perceivable, and 
this we may call perceptibility without which 

per- 
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perceptivity in fpirit would be of no avail j for 
to produce an efifed: there muft be an active 
power in the agent as well as a pa^ve power 
in the recipient* Whether fpirit has the 
like perceptibility too we can never 'certainly 
know, becaufe we can never try the experi- 
ment neceffary to difcover it. If I may be 
permitted to conjedure once more I (hould 
fuppofe this not a primary quality in body, 
but reful ting from a combination of many 
particles thrown into particular figures 
or other modifications, becaufe primary 
qualities mufl adt uniformly nor could 
they exhibit that variety of ideas we per- 
ceive. Why then may not fpirit, by vir- 
tue of its indifference either to folidity or 
penetrability, imitate the like modifications ? 
Suppofe a piece of marble fkillfully engraven 
fo as to leave the letters of a word {landing 
out from the reft of the furface, if the marble 
were laid upon your hand you might feel and 
underftand the word. Whit then (hould 
hinder but that a fpirit, being contiguous to 
another, might make itfelf folid in the parts 
of the fphere of its prefence correfponding 
with the (hape of the letters, leaving its na- 
tural penetrability in the fpaces between^ 
which then might produce the fame cfFedt as 
the marble did upon your hand. And thus 
ipiritf when difencumbered from the (hackles 

of 
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of matter^* may communicate the fapie per-^ 
captions^ befides thoufands more> that we 
receive from our organs both of ienfation and 
refiedion. 



CHAP. VL 

Duration of Mind. 

FROM the individuality and diftindl ex- 
iftence of Mind may be inferred her 
perpetual durftion, for the powers of nature 
can neither encreafe nor diminifh the ftock of 
Beings ; they may throw them out of their 
aflbrtments and fo difTolve the compounds^ 
formed thereby, or deftroy the fecondary 
qualities refulting from their compofition,- 
but what has exiftence cannot be annihilated 
and what is dhe cannot be divided^ nor can 
primary qualities eflential to the fubjeft pof- 
fefling them be taken away. Perceptivity 
and adlivity have appeared to be the pro- 
perties conftitating the ejSence of fpirit add 
diftinguifliing it from other fubftances : as to 
what has been offered concerning folidity, 
cxtenfion, locality and mobility, whether it 

fhaU 
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Aall be received or no afFedls us not atf pre- 
fent. 

2. So far then as relates to tke intdivi- 
duality, exiftence and inherent perceptivity o^ 
fpirit I may be counted orthodox, but I will 
not undertake to preferve that charadler always,* 
for I am now going to fide for a while with the 
corporealifts whom I take to hav'c the advan*- 
tage in fome particulars over their antagonifts.' 
Nor can this be called a defertion, for I have' 
nevei^ fworn implicit' obedience to any maftei^ 
bui h^Ve' claimed to uft' a fober freedom to' 
examine whatever I (hall hear fuggefted from' 
jany quarter. I laid down in my general in^- 
ttoduftion as a reafonable prefumption, that* 
the tenets of every fed: among mankind- muft- 
contain a mixtitre of ff uth for elfe they would' 
liever have gained credit, becaufe men' do' 
flot wilfully embrace error but are led into it' 
by unwal'y conclufions from foniething for 
which they have a folid foundation. If fiich" 
prefumption be thought a prejudice,' and who- 
can keep perfedlly clear from prejudice ? it isr 
a more excufable one than that which pro- 
ceeds frcto the fpirit of oppofition. For this^'. 
engages men to ttreat an antagonift as an eni&- • 
rhy and even to- deny him the rights of an eile> 
my, but my propenfity to judge the beftof 
^ery one inclines me to feek excufes forhinx' 
in the fallibility of human reafoiv whichr^ 

Vol, II. . H drawl/ 
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draws falfe conclufions from true premi<fes ^ 
therefore how erroneous foever I may judge the 
corporealifb in the main^ I am better fatisfied in 
difcovering fome latent fallacy mifleading thent 
in their dedudions than if I could find nothing 
fimilar in their way of thinking with my own. 
3. Now the particulars wherein I appre- 
hend them not fo grofsly miftaken as com- 
monly fuppofed are thefe. That fenie, 
thought and reafon^refult from an organiza- 
tion) therefore whatever poiTeiTes thofe fa- 
culties muft |>e a compound. No doubt I 
fliall be thought to contradid: myfelf herein, 
having all along ufed fentient^percipient and 
perceptive^ as fynonimous terms^ and con- 
tended fo ftrenuoufly that every fubftance to 
which thofe epithets belong muft be one and 
uncompounded. We have had no occafion 
hitherto to diftinguiih between thofe terms^ 
and to have done it while needlefs would 
have tended only to perplex and burthen our 
thoughts ; but I am. now under a neceflity of 
making a diftinction between percipience and 
perceptivity, which though a pretty nice one 
I hopeToThake it underilood. The powers 
we afcribe to ourfelves in our difcourfes de- 
pend partly upon our natural abilities and 
partly upon the inftruments we have to em- 
ploy : a man may be called a good ridef that 
is expert to keep a firm feat upon the faddle, 

but 
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:t)ut while marchiog among the infantry he is 
nt> rider at all ; or he may be pronouncejl a-^ 
ble to ride a hundred miles in a day if he have 
ftrength to fiipport the fatigue^ but he is not 
able to ride twenty without a horfe or with a 
Jame one. So when we find a perfon afleep 
or meet him in the dark, we niay affirm of 
him that he has a very piercing fight^ if we 
^now his optics are good, yet in thefe Situa- 
tions he can ho more fee than the table. Iri 
like manner a fubAance is perceptive that has 
fi quality of perceiving objedls upOn applica- 
tion of them, yet it cannot perceive without 
a proper conveyance to bring the impreffiori 
t>f objeds to it: therefore if it befo placed as 
that no impreflion can ever come at it^it is 
ho more percipient than any clod in the 
fields. Thus perceptivity is nothing elfe 
be{i4e a bare capacity in the fubjeft to receive 
perceptions vfhcn excited, but fence or per- 
cipience iS the jdanding fo cifcumftanced as 
^hjfit the impulfe of objefts ftriking upon us 
may be tranfmitted fo as to raife perceptions : 
and this requires an organization which im- 
plies a compound of many parts, for I can no 
more fee without eyes, hear jvithout ears, 
nor meditate without organs of reflexion,' 
tb^n I cotild without a pcrgeptive fpirit to re- 
ceive die notices tranfmitted thereby. What 
notices a feparate fpirit might receive fronj 
H z other 
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other fubftances accidentally approaching it I 
need not now enquire, for all the percipients 
we have any knowledge of being vitally 
united to fome organization and their per-^ 
ceptions depending thereupon, we may fafely 
pronounce all the percipients we know to be 
compounds. 

4. And the cafe is plainer with refpedl- to 
the faculties of remembrance, confcioufnefs, 
reafoning, judging, dividing, comparing and 
all other modes of thinking : for we cannot 
remember or be confcious without infpedbing 
the records lying in our memory, we cannot 
judge without a difcernment of fomething 
diftinft from that which judges, in reafoning 
we employ our organs of refleftion to bring 
the proper materials before us for our con- 
templation, and when we divide and compare 
there muft be fomething within us exhibiting 
the obje(5ls wherein we obferve a difference 
or fimilitivle. Therefore thofe who define 
the mind a thinking fubftance necefTarily 
make it a compound whether they difcern the 
confequence or no, for cogitation cannot be 
performed without the command of certain 
inftruments to bring ideas before us for our 
infpeftion, to change, to marfhal, to feparate 
them, and trace their connections or relations 
from one inference to another. For this 
bn I remarked in the chapter of fenfation 

that 
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that Mind was an equivocal term ufed to ex- 
prefs two very differen-t things, which I Call- 
ed tlie philofophical and the vulgar mind, 
though I cannot help acknowledging that 
men of thought and learning for the rtloft 
part underftand it in the vulgar fence or ra- 
ther confound both together. The former 
I take to be a pure uncompoundcd fpirit en- 
dowed with perceptivity and acflivity^ but in- 
capable of aftual perception oraftion without 
an organization fuited to its purpofes : by the 
latter I underftand this fame fpirit together 
with fo much of its organization as is con- 
cerned in the bufinefs of thinking and reflec- 
tion, which muft be a compound confiding 
chiefly of corporeal parts feparable from one 
another and all of them from the fpirit where- 
to they are united. In this mind our facul- 
ties of reafon and memory, our knowledge, 
our talents, our habits, our paflions, our 
fentiments, and whatever elfe diflinguiihes 
the charad:ers of men^refide : and this mind 
I apprehend to be the fume with what is 
commonly called the human foul. 

5. If any fliall take' pfFence at -my making 
the foul compounded, diflfoluble and perifli- 
able, let them confider it is not I who make 
it fo but themfelves by their application of 
the term: for words are meer arbitrary figns, 
capable of taking any (ignification that man- 
H 3 kind 
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kind fhall agree to put upon them. Were I 
left to myfelf I fhould apply the name of 
Soul, to our fpiritual part alone, and fhall do 
fo fometimes where the matters I handle will 
admit of it; and then after all that has been 
fielivered already nobody can fuiped: me of 
holding it perifliable. But the misfortune iq 
^hat men in their divifion of body and foul do 
not make the feparation clean, but take ih 
fome finer parts of the former into their idea 
of the latter^ as appears manifeft by their 
afcribing faculties to it which cannot fubfifl 
without an organization : for a naked fpirit is 
no rnore a thinking fubftance than it is a 
walking fubftance, it can indeed think when- 
ever joined in compofition with proper organ? 
of refieftion, and fq it can always walk m 
compofition with legs and crural mufcles. 
Thus after the ufual divifion of man into 
body" and foul we may again fubdivide the 
latter into organization and fpirit ; but this 
fubdivifion being not ordinarily taken notice 
of, the term Soul becomes applied indif- 
ferently either to the* perceptive fpirit or to 
the whole percipient containing that in con- 
juiiflrion with its fyftem of refledlive organs. 
While men remain unfettled and variable in 
their notions of the foul they muft not blame 
hie for fpeaking of it in a manner they do not 
like, or that feem contradidory to what I 

havc^ 
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have fpoken concerning it at other times, for 
this will unavoidably happen fo long as in 
compliance with cuftom I am obliged to vary 
the idea belonging to the term. So then the 
queftion concerning the corruptibility of Mind 
or Soul is a queftion of language rather than 
of faft, and may be truly anfwered Ay or No 
according to the different fenfes wherein you 
underftand them. And the like queftion ca- 
pable of contrary anfwers may be propofed 
concerning Perfon : who does not acknow- 
ledge himfelf mortal, that he was taken from 
duft and fhall crumble into duft again, and 
in a few years fliall be no more ; we hear 
fuch expreftions ufed every day and they are 
juftly ufed while we confider our whole hu- 
man frame as burfelves. But in our feafons 
of abftraiftion when we reftrain Self to the 
fpiritual part we change our tone, for then .we 
claim to be perpetual, unperifliable and un- 
changeable, to flourifti in immortal youtk 
unhurt amidft the war of clepients, the wreck 
of matter and the crufli of worlds. 

6. Thus in difpute^pon the nature of the 
foul, while it was defined a reafoning, think- 
ing, fentient fubftance the corporealifts feem 
to hr ' ' he advantage. For ifliie being 
joi Simplicity or compoundnefs, 

\i ^ on both fides that if com- 

^ateridl : therefore finding 
H4 it 
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it uncontroverted that every compound muft 
^e made up of inatter, and being unable tp , 
conceive the faculties of reafon^ thought and 
ience^ rejGding in a firnple fubftance, they 
were not quite abfurd in concluding the foul 
to )3e .no more than a very curious affprtment 
of cprporeal particles. But if we take along; 
with us our foregoing diftindtion between 
percipience and perceptivity we may admit a 
fentient Qompofcd of unfentient parts yet deny 
jhat fuch compofition could confift folely of 
patter^ hut muft contain one perceptive ingre- 
dient to receive the notices brought by ^he 
reft. For \i a graiji of fan d were placed 
jvher.e the fpirit refides in the moft exquifite 
organization that can be contrived, therp 
woi^ld be no more thought or percipience in 
]this /compound than there is in the Venus dp 
Medicis. 

If any one fhall ftill make a difficulty in 
diftinguifliing between a capacity and a powep 
of perceiving, let him confider whether he 
does hot apprebend a difference between fi 
)3lind man and one with good eyes fhut up 
in a coal hole : both lie under an impoffibili- 
ty of feeing^yet both have not loft their figh^. 
When yiyiles flopped the ears of his cre\5r 
with wax on failing by .the Sirens, he did not 
deftroy their fenfe of hearing though h? put 
it out of their power to hear the enchant- 



mentSf 
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ments. And a ftrong man bound hand and 
foot becomes unable to ftir, yet retains his 
ji^igour and natural ability to move. So a 
ipirit may retain its perceptivity, that is, 
capacity of receiving perceptions whenever 
excited, after lofing its percipience or power 
of perceiving hy being removed from every 
thing which might bring obJe;cls to excite 
them. 

7, Having fatisfied ourfelves that our fpirit 
pr foul, if I may give that appellation to the 
Ipiritual part fingly, ihall have a duration be7 
yond all the powers of nature to .cut fhort, 
pur next ftep will be to examine jvhat wc 
fliall carry with us upon quitting our prefent 
habitation : and we can aflure ourfelves, of 
no more than our twp primary faculties of 
perceptivity and adivity^ which being inhe- 
rent in our conftitution nothing can diveft us 
of: But thefe will avail us little of them- 
felves, for we fhall neither be able to per- 
ceive nor adt without fomething added there- 
to^ furniihing ideas for us to perceive or ma- 
terials for us to aQ: upon. Therefore the 
knowledge of our perpetual duration and 
perceptivity affords us no light to judge of 
our condition hereafter: we^know that we 
(hall continue exiftent and capable of receiv- 
ing perceptions, but what perceptions fhall 
/ . accoft 
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recoil us, whether thofc of pleafurc or pain, 
of fagacity or dulnefs, or none at all, we arc 
utterly ignorant. Nor can we ^tell that our 
percipience (hall remain, nor whether we may 
or may not carry with us that part of our orga-? 
nization wherein our faculties of reflefting, 
judging, thinking, rcafoning^ refide, After 
what has been faid of the extreme divifibility 
of matter it appears poffible that we may have 
a compleat fyftem of organs within us fo fmall 
as to elude all our obfervation, too fine to be 
difccrned when going or to be miffed when 
gone : fo that notwithftanding all the ap* 
pearances upon death and though the car* 
cafs feeifis to lofe nothing of its weightaj 
there may be a little body compofed of mem- 
bers fitted for fenfe and action which flies ofF 
unperceived. But fhould this be the caf^ 
^nd fhoifld our fenfitive and rational faculties 
accompany us, they may be reduced to bare 
capacities without power of helping ourfelves 
to a fingle idea unlefs fome foreign aid fhal] 
befriend us. For we have feen in the progrefs 
of thefe enquiries^ how the mind in her afts 
of recolledtion, of reafoning, of habit and 
paflion^ communicates with the animal circu-^ 
lation : how know we then that (he can per- 
/orm her operations at all when feparated 
therefiom ? Wc find ourfelves more or Icfs 

ready 
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jttzAy at thofc operations' according to the 
drfpofttion of our body, and when the com- 
munication is cut off by fits or ftccp vvc can-: 
pot perform them at alL Therefore it is not 
iflipoflible tha$ the caufes bringing us all our 
ideas may refide jn the groffer parts of our ' 
body, that upon parting frbtn them we may 
lofe our remembrance, our knowledge and all 
pur acquirements, and pafs into another ftate 
as mijch a blank paper as ever we came into 
this, capable of faking any writing that (hall 
b(? marked upon us but having all that wa? 
written before quite crafec}, 

8. Or it may be that our whole material 
frame fhall be diflblved and the fpirit fly off 
tiaked and unattended by any organ, yet retain- 
ing its perceptivity w? know not how it may 
be affedted.by any corporeal particle coming 
into contiguity or entring the fpherc of its 
prefence. Some have affcrtcd that our per- 
ceptions are excited, not by animal fpirits or 
fibres but by vibrations of ether pervading 
their interftices : if this be true we fliall ndt 
. want for ether wherever we go, but how the 
ftronger vibrations of ether at a diftance from 
grofs bodies fhall aife<ft us We are utterly at 
a lofs to guefs. Neither can we be alTured 
concerning the perceptibility of other fpirits, 
whether they may exhibit ideas to one ano- 
ther. 
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ther, whether fuch operation be ncceffary or 
voluntary, nor how they may ftand difpofed 
cither to comfort or torment us. 

.9. In either cafe our condition will be 
^determined by the objects accofting us and 
company we fall into. We are here luckily 
fituated in an . organization enabling us to 
help ourfelves to the conveniences and enjoy- 
ments of life, but when turned out of this we 
know not where^^to fin4 fuch another nor 
how to get into any other at all. Though 
furrounded with dangers op all fides we baye 
fence and experience to avoid them, buf 
when divefted of pur fence* and experience 
we may be like a blind man turned out into 
a crowded ftreet, having nothing but chance 
to direct qur fleps, infenfi,ble of mifchiefs bcr 
fore they fall upon us and unknowing which 
way to efcape them. We may be toffed 
about among the elements, driven, by ftreams 
of air or whirled round in circles of fire, the 
little corpufcules of light may hurt us and the 
cjher. teaze us with its contipuaj rppulfion : 
in (hort we have every thing to fear and little 
to hope for. Thus the difcovery of our 
durable and perceptive nature affords np 
comfort, for while we confine our contem- 
plation to that, the profped: lies difnial^dark 
and uncertain before us. Let us then turn 

our 
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our thoughts upon external nature in order to 
difcover what rules and powers there may be 
governing that, in hopes of learning fome- 
thing bow they may afFcdt us and in what 
manner we are likely to be difpofed of. 



CHAP. VIL 

Effects and Causes. 

THOUGH we are all convinced of our 
{hort continuance in this prefent ftatc, 
we are well fatisficd that the courfe of nature 
will not be interrupted by our departure : 
the Sun will ftill rife and fet, the tides ebb 
and flow, the trees continue to bear their 
fruits, the cattle to multiply, the earth to 
yield her encreafe, and the bufinefs of man- 
kind to go forward^ after we are dead and 
gone. But the contemplation of thcfe things 
gives us no inftruiSion hovy to provide for 
our future accommodation nor furniflies us 
with any light to difcover what accommoda- 
tions may be provided to our hands. Shall 
we heap up riches ? thofe we mufl leave 
behind, or could we carry them with'us our 
money would not pafs current in the other 

world. 
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world. Shall we plant gardens ot breed up 
aumerous flocks ? their produce will not {uit 
our digeflioiu Shall we raiie. a family or 
i^read our fame amongft mankind ? we mzy 
not remember our Dwn names nor have an 
intercourfe with the living to know what 
they fay of us. Shall we improve knowledge 
and cultivate the fciences ? our ideas may be 
totally different and our fciences unintelligi- 
ble to us. Shall we rcftify our diipofitions 
of mind and lay in ftore of virtues ? thefe 
are habits wherein the animal circulation i^ 
■ concerned^ nor can we be fure they fhall 
continue when that is removed from us^ 
Shall we be carefuU to nourifh the Uttle body 
that is to ferve us for our next habitation^ ttf 
invigorate its limbs and quicken its organs? 
we know not where they lie nor what. we can 
do to improve their growth. And as we 
can do nothing of ourfelves, fo neither have 
we affurance of anything that will be done 
for us : we know not what ne/ls fliall be pro- 
vided to hatch us into life, nor what parents 
we fhall have to proteft our tender infiincy 
and teach us the learning neccff^ry for our 
conduct ; what fuftenance the air may afford, 
or where to find it, or whether we (hall 
want any fuftenance at all ; what variations 
of weather may prevail in the ether anfwer- 
ing to\the pleafing warmth of a vernal fun- 

fhine 
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(hine or the ftorm^ and inclemendes of win-' 
ter, nor how to fheltey ourfelves from tbc 
latter. The fubtile fluids caufing gravitation^ 
cohefion, electricity and magnetifm^ may 
flrike our new fenfes inftead of lights^ 
founds; favours and odours^ and fill us with 
agreable or troublefome fenfations* We may 
meet with different fpecies of animals pro- 
portionable to ouriize> anfweripg to ravenous 
birds and beafb of prey or fuch as ferve for 
our ufes in life. We may fall into focieties 
of fellow-creatures among whom we may find 
friends and enemies, whq may give mutual 
delight by their converfation or vex one ano-. 
thcr with their contrariety of tempers and 
oppoiition of interefls. Since then we can 
find nothing certain by confidering tfie con- 
futation of particular things^ let us fearch for 
the general laws prevailing throughout all 
nature : for perhaps we may fee that their 
influence mufl occafion fonoe refemblance or 
fimilar tendency in the municipal laws of the 
feveral regions of nature, and we may dif- 
oover fome methods of condudt whereby to 
put ourfelves in a fituation to receive benefit 
and efcapc damage from that influence. But 
as thofe laws depend upon the caufes, operat- 
ing in the productions of nature, we mufl: 
endeavour to invefligate the caufes from their 

cffeds 
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dfFefts difcernible to our fenfes or difcovcr- 
able by our reafbn. 

2. We may diftribute our profpeft of na-* 
ture into three parts, primary qualities, mo- 
tion, and fituation, which concur iti every 
operation we fee or can think of. When ^ 
cannon ball dafliing into a heap of fand di- 
iperfes it all about, the fituation into which 
the particles are thrown f6llt)ws from.thei^ 
feveral fitiiatibns in the Heap and the contaft 
or propinquity of the ball when flriking^, 
from the violent motion wherewith it ftruck, 
and fronl its folidity to give and their owit 
fblidity to receive an ifnpulfe. So the growth' 
of plants is owing to the near fituation of nu- 
tritious particles in the earth that* bears^ 
them, the pofition of their little parts in 
fibres and tubes fitted for containing this fap' » 
to the aftion of Sun and air, and to the pro- 
perties of matter whereon that adtibn depends. 
Nor is the cafe different with refpeft to the 
afts of free agents^ which cinnot proceed 
without a clofe fituation of that which is to 
be the fubjedt of their aftion or objedl oF 
their perception,' nor could their organs take 
a different modification whereby to exhibit 
different ideas without a motion in their parts^ 
nor could anything be perceived or done 
without perceptibility and mobility in Body 
or perceptiDuity and motivity in' fpirit. 

And 
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And there are three caufes commonly ob- 
ferved in the phenomena we fee. Chance, 
Neceflity, and Defign. When the wind 
drives about the feeds of thiftles, they fall in 
particular fpots by chance ; where they lights 
the peculiar contexture of their parts makes 
them neceflarily produce plants of their own 
fpecies; and when we cultivate and drcfs our 
ground, fow our corn, keep it weeded and ' 
harveft it, we proceed by defign. 

3. I (hall begin with the confideration of 
motion without which the courfes of nature 
cannot be carried on : but this we may fatis- 
fy ourfelves is not a quality of body, which 
is a movable but no more a moving than a 
quiefcent fubftance, being alike indifferent ta 
either ftate and continuing in either until put 
out of it by fome foreign force. We fee bo- 
dies moved by other bodies ftriking or fhov- 
ing againft them, but the mover gives no 
more motion than it had itfelf before and 
always lofes fb much as it has imparted to 
another. And though motion fometimes 
feems to proceed from the preflure of quief- 
cent bodies, there is always fome external 
impulfe occaiioning the preflure : for two 
bodies meeting with equal force in oppofite 
diredlions, after having flopped one another, 
will lie for ever clofe together gently touching 
but not prefling each other unlefs fomething 
, Vol. IL I pufhes 
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.puihes or (Irikes againfl them on the outfidc. 
Tis true we fee motion frequently produced 
without difcerning the caufe, but then expe- 
riment and reafon affure us that bodies never 
produce motidi^ but only tranfmit it by an 
impulfe arifing from their natural property of 
perfevering in a motion once received. Thus 
while we confine our thoughts to matter^ it 
will appear that every motion is the produft 
of fome preceeding motion^ transferred from 
body to body and incapable of increafe by the 
iranflation. That there is an inexhauflible 
fource of impulfe fomewhere, though undif^ 
cernible by our fenfes, we may reft aflured 
when we conftder the diflblying power of 
menftruums, the violence of fire, the ftrong 
contraftion of our heart and arteries, the 
ftability of heavy mafles held down by gra-^ 
vitation to the earth, and the firm cohefiok 
of metals : all which muft have fome prodi*- 
gious fund^ we know not where to fin(^'from 
whence to derive the force they exert. It 
feems not improbable there may be ftreaips 
of a moil fubtile matter much finer than 
ether itfelf darting inceflantly along in all di- 
reiitions with inconceivable velocity : that 
the folid parts of quiefcent bodies lie in the 
fpaces between thefe ftreams, which likewife 
throw and preferve the atoms in their longi- 
tudinal pofitioh of wire before fuppofed, that 

upon 
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upon the touch of fire thrufting any of the 
particles afide into the ftream^it dafhes them 
about againft other particles, driving thefe 
likewife upon other ftreams and fo caufes that 
cxplofion we find in gunpowder. Juft as if 
an army were marching briikly alor.'^^in very 
wide ranks, another army in like loJfe array 
might march quietly between them : but if 
a few men were puihed into the others ranks 
it would caufe a violent commotion and tof- 
fing to ahd fro among them. We may hel^, 
ourfclves a little in this idea by confidering a 
cube of glafs hung up between candles on all 
the fix. fides of it, the rays would pafs conti- 
nually through without being flopped by the 
glafs or jolting againfl one another 1 and this 
whether the glafs remained ilill or were 
fwung to and fro : but if by a fmart blow 
the parts of the glafs were to change their 
pofition^ forming a multitude of little cracky 
it would become opake and not afford them a 
paflage, in which cafe if the flreams of light 
were flrong enough they mufl rend the glafs 
into atoms and keep buffetting them about 
until by frequent toffings they had brought 
them to lie in the interflices between them- 
felves, 

4. It may fecm at firfl fight impoffibic 
that fueh flreams of fubtile matter fhould be 
afade to run in all directions without fippping 

I 2 or 
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or joftling one another : but let us confider 
that we find by experience the, fame thing 
happens in the paiTage of light. Hang a 
multitude of candles round the room and you 
fliall be able to fee any one of them diftinftly 
thro' the light of all the reft. The ftars 
fcattered about in all parts of the upper hemi- 
fphere find their way to our eyes, but they 
muft traverfe many miles of thick folar ra- 
diance before they can come to that fliadow 
of the earth which makes our night : and 
their rays falling upon my eyes muft crofe 
thofe falling upon the eyes of other perfons a 
mile around me in a variety of angles : yet all 
this without any ftoppage olr deviation from 
their courfe, for if they were at all afFcd:ed by 
the other rays they pafs thro) it muft caufe 
perpetual refraftions and we fhould fee them 
dance about like fo many Will i'the whifps. 
But what makes the difficulty in this cafe is 
ourconceiving the rays of light to be fo many 
continual ftreams like thofe of water, the 
parts touching clofe upon one another, where- 
as it has been obferved in Chap. III. that 
the corpufcules compofing a ray of light may 
poffibly keep a diftance of a hundred fixty 
miles behind the next preceeding them, tho* 
they follow fo exceeding quick that we think 
their impulfe upon our optics continuous. 
Now the particles of fubtile matter, being 

much 
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much fmallcr and fwjifter than thofe corpufcles, 
their bulk may be eftimated to bear an infi- 
nitely lefs proportion to the fpaces between 
them than a fhip docs to the length of one 
hundred leagues. Let us then imagine (hips to 
fail from every port in Europe to America and 
others from every port in America to Europe, 
fcach fhip a hundred leagues behind tliat v^hich 
parted laft from the fame port^ and their courfes 
be ordered in fuch manner as that they fhould 
crofs over one particular fpot of the ocean : 
thofe fhips would fo, rarely fall foul of one ano- 
ther as to make no perceivable interruption in 
commerce; why then may not the little parti- 
cles be allowed to collide fo feldom as to caufe 
no difturbance or interruption in the courfes 
of nature. 

Another difficulty fprings from tjhe extreme 
minutenefs of thofe particles^ which can 
hardly be thought capable of holding bodies 
together in fuch ilrong cohefion as we ex- 
perience in metals : but let us remember 
that the momentum given by all mechanical 
powers is found by a compound ratio of their 
quantity of matter and velocity, fo that any 
deficiency in the former may be made up by 
a proportionable encreafe of the latter. Nor 
need we wonder that very fmall agents fhould 
produce great cfFefts^ fince we know that the 
burfl of a cannon will fhake a whole flreet, 

I 3 but 
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but the particles of air giving immediate im- 
pulfe to the houfes can fcarce be fuppofed to 
weigh many grains. The like appears in cx- 
plofions of gunpowder where the quantity 
of matter operating is a Very trifle in com- 
parifon with the heavy maflcs it raifes and 
compad: bodies it rends. I fliall only remark 
further that this fubtile matter, being the 
caufe of gravitation, cohefion and repulfion^in 
other bodies, can neitheir gravitate nor cohere 
ndr rcpell itfelf, becaufe it will want a prior 
caufe to give it thofe qualities: nor has it 
other power than that of impinging like a 
ftone, by virtue of the prodigious velocity 
wherewith it darts along. Neverthelefs we 
may count it the primum mobile or firft ma- 
terial agent in all the operations of nature, as 
driving her two main wheels of attraftion and 
repulfion, from whence all the leffer works, 
the power of falts, acids, alkalies, of fire, 
fluids, eledlricity and magnetifm, circulating 
vefl^els of plants and animals, fp ring; glues and 
menfl:ruum8 derive their activity; according 
to their feveral llrudure and pofition of their 
parts fitted to turn the motion of thofe princi- 
pal wheels upon them. Nor is it hard to 
.conceive how two bodies may be made toat- 
trad: by the aftion of this fubtile matter, 
becaufe they muft cover each other from fo 
much of the ftream as they receive them- 

felves 
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fclves which ^vould elfc have fallen upon the 
neaxeft fides of the others, fo that this force 
being wanting to ballance that on their oppo- 
fite fides^ they muft neceflarily be driven 
towards each other. Then thofe ftreamj 
which fall very obliquely, like a cannon ball 
bounding from the ground, will drive off 
other bodies lying at a certain diftance, froai 
whence arifes repulfion, which cannot take 
place between bodies too near together bc- 
^aufe in that fituation they cannot receive a 
very 'oblique rebound , for it muft pafs be- 
fide them. This like wife accounts for the ine- 
quality between the twoattradions^thatof co- 
hefion being found ftronger than that of gravi- 
tation becaufe bodies cohering have the whole 
force of attraction without a competitor to 
keep^them together, whereas thofe at a diftance 
repell as well as attrafl, fo that their gravitation 
is no more than the difference between thofe 
two counterading forces. 

5. But wherever the fources of this fund 
may lie or how copious fupplies foever they 
may contain they cannot for ever anfwer all 
demands made upoi^ them. We fee bodies 
continually ftrike againft one another, and 
when they do fo, if not elaftic the motion of 
both ceafes, or if elaftic, the force whereby 
they rebound muft be drawn from fome fuch 
fund as that abovementioned : every time a 
1 4 man 
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man claps his two hands together he takes 
fomethlng from the ftock of motion which is 
to carry on the operations of nature. But 
the coUifions occaiiohed by human adtion are 
very trifles in comparifon with that great 
quantity of force ipent by nature in all her 
works : the bearing of rivers againft their 
winding banks^ the dafhing of feas againft 
the (hore, the oppofition of winds from one 
another or from mountains, the fyftole or 
contraction of circulating vcflTels in animaB 
and plants, but above all thefe the gravita* 
tion of bodies to earths and funs, the cohe- 
iion holding the little particles of compounds 
together, the oppofition of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces keeping the planets in their 
orbits, the repulfion of air and' ether, muft 
make a vaft confumption of motion every 
moment, • So that the largeft ftores of force 
we can fuppofe nature once to have had 
muft have been long fince exhaufted, as being 
fubjefl: to perpetual diminution without any 
means of recruiting : and all matter muft have 
been reduced to a ftate of quiefcence by this 
time, unlefs perhaps fom^few ftraggling atoms 
which might move about in fpaces where they 
fhould meet with nothing to obftrud: them. 

6. Yet though the corporealifts can find 
nothing to renew the decays of motion, we 
who claim motivity a$ an efiential proper- 
ty 
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Xy of cur owil may fancy we find It in the 
aftion of fpirit. Now (hould this be thought 
to ferve for reftoring motion it could not 
ferve for beginning it at firft : for we do not 
adl without caufes as well final as ideal, 
wherefore the activity of fpirit is fet at 
work by the perceplibility of matter and the 
modifications it falls into by the motion of 
its- parts prefenting us with ^the motives and 
guidance of our proceedings. For if nothing 
moved -without us we fhould have no ideas 
brought us to perceive, and without percep- 
tion there could be neither inducement to 
exert our volition nor diredlion which way to 
turn it. So that upon either hypothefis we 
muft needs adhere to our former conclufion; 
that every motion is the confequence, and 
cflFeA of fome preceeding inotion and that it 
muft begin in matter before it can be pro- 
duced by any fuch fpirits as we have experi- 
ence of. 

7. And the like may be faid of fituatioir 
which follows conftantly from fome preceed- 
ing fituation. Matter is generally held ho- 
mogeneous and that infinite variety of forms^ 
conftituting the eflence of bodies falling un- 
der our cognizance^ depends upon the ftrufture 
and order wherein the parts of them are 
placed. So that the fame firft matter makes 
a ftonc or a metal, a plant or an animal or- 
ganic 
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ganizatlon, according to the poiition where- 
in the feveral individuals of it are ranged. 
Thus all fecondary qualities arife from or- 
der, neither a clock nor a tree would be what 
it is, nor could perform its proper funiftions if 
the wheels or the fibres were placed in any 
other manner than they are : the faculties of 
fence thought and reafon^ could not fubfift 
unlefs the fpirilirefided precifely in that fpot 
whereto all the organs of fenfation and reflec- 
tion tend ; and the modifications exciting 
our feveral perceptions vary according to the 
pofition wherein the component parts of our 
organs lie. And that particular forms of or- 
der generate 6ne another we may be fatisfied 
by the growth of vegetables, where the pe- 
culiar ftfufture of the feed caufes it to p^o-^ 
duce a plant of its own kind : ancj the ftruc- 
ture of plants occafions them to yield flowers 
and fruits of various (hapes, hues, odours and 
taftes. In thefe things we are ready enough 
to acknowledge an order, but as has been 
ihown in Chap. X. of the lafl volume, we 
do not fo eafily admit it in pofitions not cor- 
refponding with our trains of imagination : ne- 
verthelefs it has been made appear there that 
ftridly fpeaking there is no fuch thing as dif- 
order in nature, for every number of particles 
muft lie in fbme fituation with refpecft to one 
another and that is their order however irre- 
gular 
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gular it may feem to our apprehoifion. Nor 
are thofe apparently confufed pofitions unfre- 
quently ferviceable to produce what we call 
order, for the particles nourifhing a plant lie 
undi0:ingui(hed in the earthy the air or thp 
vapours, yet they muft have an apt polition 
there or the plant could never draw them' in 
to contribute to its growth* Thus in parti- 
cular things their order does not depend fole- 
ly upon the order they had before, but partly 
upon other things which are or may be 
brought contiguous to them or mingle among 
them. But the Univerfe, having nothing ex- 
ternal, mufl receive its order continually 
from that it had in every proceeding mo- 
ment ; fo that if the pofition of all fubftances 
could be known precifely at any given point 
of time, it might be determined from thence 
what pofition they would take at any time 
hereafter. For if it were known how the air, 
the mountains, the burning fands, the 
frozen feas, the fubtcrraneous • vapours and 
other caufes affefting the weathei^ ftand dif- 
pofed, we might prognofticate what weather 
it would be tomorrow or this day twelve- 
month. Nor would the action of free agents 
difturb the calculation in changes of pofition 
wherein they are concerned ; for if we could' 
afccrtain die exaft fituation of objefts - fur- 
rounding them and fhrudfcure of their organs, 

we 
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we might Forefee what modifications thefc 
organs would fall into, what ideas and mo- 
tives they woul^ prefent^ and confequently 
how thofe agents would adt, and what al- 
terations they would make in the pofition' 
of bodies within their reach. But then in 
calculations of this fort the article of motion 
muft not be left out of account, becaufe it 
is that which generates one order out of ano- 
ther : nor is it enough to know the quantity 
of motion in the whole but likewife among; 
what particles it is diftributed and in what 
direftion each of them proceeds, for it is ob- 
vious that the fame motion in different di- 
redions muft produce very different figures. 

8. Secondary qualities refulting from the 
order wherein the fubftances forming a com-.- 
pound lie fituate, are continually deftroyed 
and renovated according to the changes made 
in that order by motions of the component 
parts. But primary properties belonging to 
individuals admit of no change, for what has 
no parts cannot have an order of parts.: 
therefore thefe properties, being not generat- 
ed by motion or fituation^muft remain con- 
ftantly the fame in the fubjefls poflfcfling 
them. Body will always continue folid and 
fpirit perceptive whether in motion or at 
reft, whether in this part of the world or any 
other, whether contiguous to other fubftances 

or 
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or feparate from them all. So that primary 
properties fpring from no affignable caufc 
among the powers of nature, as motion and 
fituation do from former motions and fitua-, 
tions. 

9. But the inquifitive mind of man looks 
for fomething further to account for the dif- 
ferent properties of individuals ; we find fpi- 
rit adlive and perceptive, matter inert and 
incapable of fence, or fhould we fancy the 
atoms fentient, it has been fliown the fphere 
of their prefence would be lefs than that of 
ours : tis natural then to afk why there fliould 
be fuch a difference in fubftances ? why they 
are not all homogeneous and primarily alike ? 
And thefe properties being inherent in their 
nature and infeparable from theni, muft be as 
old as themfelves^ and confequently whatever 
occafioned the difference between them muft 
have been the foundation of their exiftence* 
N/)r will the mind be fatisfied without a rea- 
fi>n limiting the quantity of matter exifling : 
there Is no impoflibility or abfurdi,ty in its 
being double or treble oINiecuple to \vhat it 
is, for there is abundant room for multitudes 
of atoms more in the empty fpaces between 
thofe already in being. 

10. Neither will there want the like quef- 
tions concerning motion and order : for it 
will fcarcely fatisfy to tell us that every mo- 
tion 
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tion and fituation follows from a prior, that 
again from the next prccceding, and fo back* 
wards throughout all eternity i becaufe if we 
contemplate a feries of changes following 
one another^ there will arife an order of fucccf- 
fion as well as of pofition. In the effedis we 
fee produced, things pafs out of one form, in- 
to another through feveral intermediate 
changes : a feed cannot produce the ■. full 
grown tree at once, but firft fhoots up a ten- 
der twig, which then becomes a fapling, a 
waiver, a tellar, and at laft a perfed: oak 
kden with acorns : a fetus grows through 
the ftages of infancy, of childhood, of youth^ 
unto the full maturity of manhood : and 
fhefe gradations in the feveral produdiions of 
nature may be called their order of fuccef- 
fion. Now if the fituations of all the fub- 
fiances in the univerfe have followed one 
another for ever, there muft have been an - 
eternal order of fucceffion prevailing through- 
out : but if it fhould be afked why fome 
other fucctfffion might not as well have pre- 
vailed eternally, what (hall we anfwer ? for 
I know of no natural repugnance in things 
jlg&inft taking any pofition or feries of mo- 
tions^ but their, changes might have fucceed- 
ed for" ever in a manner quite different from 
that they have done. Befides there are fome 
pofitions which never generate any others^ 

and 
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and confcqufcntly produce no order of fucccf-r 
fion at all. Lucretius's atoms falling perpc- 
.tually downwards with equal velocity could 
never have changed their order without his 
whim of a declination, for which there is 
XjLO foundation either in experience or reafon. 
Adual motion is not eiTential to any fub«- 
ftances we know of, which therefore might 
all have remained eternally quiefcent in their 
feveral ftations : or if we will needs fuppofe 
them to move, it is moft natural to conceive 
them all moving with the fame velocity and 
diredlion, in which cafe they could perform 
no more feats than the- Lucretian atoms. 
Therefore it remains to feek a reafon for 
their having an eternal motion rather than an 
eternal reft, or for their cfcapihg thofe un- 
availing iimilar motions which could pro- 
duce nothing, and for their having eternal- 
ly taken different dired:ions, from whence 
flows that order of fucccflion we call the 
courfb of nature. 

1 1 . Another queftion may arife concerning 
Time, why fuch a particular point of it 
muft be the prefent. To day muft follow 
yefterday and preceed tomorrow, this I know 
very well, but how know I that yefterday^ to- 
day and tomorrow, might not have been long 
fince paft, or that they might not have been 
yet to ccrnie ? Can we fix the beginning a£ 

eter- 
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eternity and compute how many ages have 
lapfed fince then, fo that the year 1761 muft 
neceffarily be the prefent year? That year 
follows year and the fecond preceeds the third 
there is no difpute, but why might not the 
whole courfe of time have been anticipated 
or retarded, fo that it might now have been 
the reign of Henry I. or George X, inftead of 
George III ? We fhall look in vain for a {o^ 
lution to this queftion in the properties of 
fubftances, the efFe<fts of motion or the refults 
of order. 

12. Neither can we learn anything from 
them to determine the original ftations of 
particular fubftances in the univerfe whereon 
all their fiicceeding ones depend, which we 
fhall want fomc caufe to affign them. We 
.may think this not worth enquiry with re- 
Ipedt to matter, for it is all one whether 
particle A lie in the eaft and particle B in 
the weft or the contrary, the courfe of nature 
will go on the fam^ for either particle will 
anfwer the fame . purpofes in either place : 
but with refpeft to fentient Beings it is very 
xiiaterial, for had I been ftationed in fome 
diftant. planet and fome other fpirit here in 
my room, though the courfe of nature and 
bufinefs of mankind would have proceeded 
juft as it does, yet rny own lot might have 
been very different : I might have had en- 
joy- 
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joyments now out of my reach or fain into 
difafters I now know nothing of. This con- 
fideration may put us upon fearching for a 
reafon, not only why all nature wears th6 
form and follows the order of fucceffion it 
does, but why each particular fubftance pof- 
feffes its own place in that order and has not 
the place of any otheri 
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Chance Necessity and Design* 

THESE three have been fevcrally afr 
ligned as the caufes producing that or-^ 
der we obferve in nature, and as they convey 
very different and oppolite ideas we (hall con- 
fider each of. them apart. Some have laid 
great ftrefs upon chance a€ being the original 
giving rife to the other two by ftrewing the 
particles of matter throughout infinite ipac^ 
and throwing them into combinations from 
whence the fecondary qualities of compounds 
necefTarily refult> and forming others into an 
organization rendring them capable of thought 
and deiign. And in our common difcourfes 
we (peak of Chance or Fprtunc as a power 
Vol. II. K ft in- 
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influencing the aflfairs of men and having a 
principal fliarc in the direction of all events : 
this is thought frequently to baflc the fkill of 
the wife, the valour of the brave and ftrength 
of the mighty, to turn the fcale of vidtory 
and determine the fuccels of all enterprises. 
But if w^e examine the proper idea of chance 
vre (hall fee that it is neither agent nor power 
nor has any other exiftence except in our own 
ignorance, but whatever is afcribed to that 
we might fee performed by other caufes if we 
had fagacitj^ to difccrn them. Even in games 
at cards and dice we deal the one and throw 
the other ourfelves^and both fall out according 
to the motion and pofltion we have given 
them : but as we are not fo perfe<a matters of 
our motions as to know exadlly what they 
will produce, it is this uncertainty that makes 
the chance 5 for there are perfons who have 
learned to pack the cards and cog the dice, 
and with fuch there is no chance what hand 
or what caft will enfue. It is remarkable that 
we fomctimes know the exadl proportion be- 
tween our knowledge and our ignorance^ 
which enables us to calculate chances with a 
very great nicety : but if there were a perfon 
who could difcern minutely the little inequa- 
lities of the table you thfow upon, the rbugh- 
ncfles of the box, the vigour of your arm, 
the degree of confidence or diftruft with which 

you 
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you throwy and all the ideas rifing in your 
fancy, he would make an other guifed calcu-^ 
lation than our common gamefters. . There- 
fore chance is relative, being greater or lefs 
or none at all according to the degree of 
knowledge in different perfons : an event of 
which there is very little chance to one maa^ 
may be probable to another and inevitable to 
a third^ according as each (lands in a iituation 
^to difcern the caufes operating to produce it« 
To him that fees two hands at whiil there is 
lefs chance oh which fide the odd trick will 
fall than to the players: if he s look overall 
the cards he may itiU give a fhrewder guefs^ 
and if he knows exadtly each perfon*s man-^ 
ner of playing he may compute without 
hazard of a miftake how much will be fcored 
that deah 

2* What is done cannot be undone, there- 
fore a power once executed ceafes with re-* 
fpe<ft to that ' particular event, wherewith it 
has no longer any concern : whence we may 
learn that the power of fortune is only ideal, 
becaufe in many cafes we fuppofe that re- 
inaining after determination of the event 
imagined to depend thereupon. When a 
merchant riiks his all upon a venture to fom^ 
diflant part of the globe, we fay he puts 
himfelf under the power of fortune^ becaufe 
the cafualties of winds and feas, of firt and 

K 2 ' ene- 
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enemies^ are fuppofed to lie at her difpofal; 
but what if this merchant fells his venture to 
another after the time lapfed in which the 
(hip muft have fucceeded or abfblutely fail- 
ed in her voyage^ but before any news of her 
can be arrived home^ does not the pur- 
chafer put himfelf as much under the power 
of fortune ? But if fortune had any power 
during the voyage fhe has executed it and has 
nothing more to do^ nor is there any chance 
of the fuccefs falling out otherwife than it 
has fallen. Neverthelefs becaufe we know 
not the event we ftill apprehend ourfelves 
under the power of fortune : for when advice 
comes of the fliip being arrived fafe, the 
cargo advantageoufly difpofed of» and the 
money depofited in fafe hands, then and not 
before we conceive the power of fortune 
determined and ourfelves fecufe againft her 
caprices. 

3. Thus chance is no caufe of anything^ 
but ferves only to exprefs our ignorance or 
uncertainty of the manner in which other 
caufes operate; therefore may be properly 
applied to the moft cogent neceffity or moft 
deliberate defign^ where we know not the 
tendency of the one nor purpofe aimed at by 
the other. What is efteemed more cafud 
than weather ? yet nobody doubts of the air 
movin^^ the vapours rarefying or the clouds 

con* 
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condenfing^ according to a certain impulfe re- 
ceived from mechanical caufes : but becaufe 
no mathematician nor naturalift can invefti- 
gate thofe caufes fo as to calculate what they 
will produce, therefore we fay the farnier 
depends upon chance to bring his corn to 
maturity and give him a favourable fcafoh 
for harvefting it. So likewife to us who arc 
' not in the fecret it may be matter of fair- 
wager whether the council will fit on fuch a 
day, whether they will fend more troops to 
Germany or agree to a ceflation of arms, nor 
would the chances alter though the whole 
wifdom of the nation were to be confulted in 
determining theie points : and if our ftake 
were very confiderable we (hould as much 
put ourfelves under the power of fortune as 
if we had ventured upon the caft of a die, or 
a lot drawn by a child, or the choice made 
between two crumbs of bread by a fparrow. 
So then an event happening by chance does 
not elude the operations of necefTary caufes, 
nor me a£ts of free agents, nor the provifions 
of wifdom, for the efFefts of all three will be 
cafual fo long as we cannot forefee them. 
And though it^ muft be acknowledged that 
fortune has a great influence upon all our af- 
fairs, no more is to be underftood by this 
cxpreffion than that we know not what 

K 3 caufes 
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caufes are in adl around us which may aflfcia 
the fuccefs of our meafures. ^ 

4, It is not uncommon for words to take a 
little different fignification according to the 
phrafes wherein they ftand : tis one thing to 
fay there is a chance of an event falling out fo 
or fo, and another to fay it was an efFcdt of 
chance. How ready foever you and I might 
be to lay a wager upon the meeting of the 
council as deeming it a cafual event, we 
fliall never think the members meet together 
by chance, taking it for granted they have 
fome reafon either for going or flaying away. 
So if we fee a mathematician bufy in draw- 
ing figures upon paper, though we may offer 
to bet with one another whether he, make a 
circle, a parabola or a parallelogram next, we 
ihall hardly imagine he cohftrufts his fchemes 
by chance. ^ So likewife if lightning falling 
upon an oak fhould tear it into fhatters, tho* 
it fell by chance upon that p^ifticular tree, 
there was no chance againft its rending afun- 
der whatever it fhould light upon, nor was 
there any chance of its not burfting from, the 
clouds when the' air was in a difpoiition to 
produce it. Since then among events we can- 
not forefee we diflinguifh between thofe hap- 
pening by chance and thofe which do not, it 
will be proper to examine what we under- 
fland by this diflinftion. In efftdts produced 

by 
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byneccfiary agents we eftecm thofe cafual 
which depend upon other caufes befides what 
fall under, our cognifance : when we fee wa- 
ter poured upon a rifing ground we know it 
muft run downwards by- its natural gravita- 
tion, but into what flreams it may divide or 
in what meanders it may wind is cafual be-- 
caufe depending tipon the inequalities of the 
ground and obftacles lying in the way, of 
which we can take no accurate account ; but 
ftill there muft be water poured and gravita- 
tion pulling downward or no ftream or mean- 
der could cnfue. In works of dcfign it is 
common for other efFedts to follow befides 
thoie intended : a man walks along meaning 
only to get from one place to another but i;i 
his paffing he treads upon a fnail, this is 
cafual becaufe he had it not under contemr- 
plation nor was it any part of his defign, but 
he miift have had fome purpofe,in view or he 
would not have walked at all and the fnail 
remained fafe. So then in both cafes chance 
has no place unlefs there be fome agent 
at work, fome power in aft, from whofe 
operations chance may produce fomething 
that was unforefeen or unthought of. There- 
fore thofe who pretend the world was made 
by chance, or affign that for the beginning 
of all things, talk abfurdly ; for there muft 
always be fomething in motion previous to 

K 4 chance. 
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chance, nor can this begin until there be 
caufcs operating^ of which it may be a chance 
in what manner they will operate. Beiides 
if we confider the fource of chance itfelf wa 
fhall find it always arife from the fituation of 
things which may interfere with thofc at any 
time under contemplation : for upon feeing 
g body >move or knowing the purpofe of a 
free agent^ there is no chance what will enfue 
fu^pofmg all obftruftions removed : but we 
have feen in the laft chapter that every fituao- 
tion* follows upon a preceeding fituaticHi, 
therefore if we could know compleatly the 
motions, the purpofes and fituations^ of all 
fubftances in the univerfe, we might learn 
from thence the order of fucceffion and fhould 
fee there is no chance of anything that could 
happen. 

5, I proceed next td Neceffity, with which 
I (hall have lefs to do as being a more ftable 
^ term appropriated chiefly by the ftudious^and 
fo not fubjeft to the ufual variations of vulgar 
language, Our idea of neceflity we take 
from the aftion of bodies, which have no 
force of their own but tranfmit that they 
have received from one to another : even re- 
finance^ althougb inherent in body; can efFed: 
nothing without an external impulfe. So 
that neceflity cannot be affigned for the ori- 
gin of things, becaufe itfelf rouft h^ve a be- 
ginning 
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ginning in the previous condition of things 
from whence their operations may be neceffa- 
rily inferred, for no cffc6t is neceflary until 
thcfe are caufes at work fitted to produce it : 
therefore neceffity is at moft but a channel of 
ponveyance tranfmitting efficacy from caufe to 
effedt, and even this purpofe it will not an- 
fwcr compleatlv having no fund to repair the 
lofs of motion continually occafioned by the 
coUifion and preflurc of bodies. We may 
then admit this as one of the laws by which 
pature preferves the tenour of her courle^but 
can by no means employ it to account for the 
prefent order of fucccffion, be it eternal or 
no, taking place preferably to any othei; 
or to thofe unavailing fituations which could 
have produced no fucceffion at all, 

6. Nor (hall we find lefs difficulty with 
pefign fuch as we have experience of, for 
reafon recjuircs materials to work upon and 
. intelligence cannot fubfift without objedls 
previoufly existing to be iinderftood. Some- 
thing muft fuggeft the defign, arid prefent 
ideas of the means tending thereto before we 
can enter upon the profecution. So that 
what power foever fpirits may have to renew 
• the perpetual decays of motion and carry on 
the order of fucceffion, their adion cannot 
account for there being fuch an order : be- 
caufe there mu^l have been fome previous 

fituation 
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fituation of matter before that aftion begun, 
exciting perceptions which gave occafion to 
their exerting this power. 

7. And as we have found thefe three 
caufes infufficient to account for the order of 
fucceffion in the fituations and motions of 
things, fo can they as little account for that 
third part of nature the primary properties of 
fubftances: for thofe are not the confe- 
quences of prior -properties or pofitions^ but 
co-eval with the fubjefts pofleffing them. 
They cannot fpring either from neceflity or 
defign^ to both which they gave birth : for 
the ncccffary agency of matter refults from its 
folidity and inertnefs, as defign does from 
the perceptivity of fpirit ; and chance lies 
ftill further remote^ having no place until ne- 
ceflity or defign have begun their work. Nei- 
ther will the contemplation of thefe caufes 
furnifli us with an anfwer to the queries be- 
fore propofed concerning the courfe of time, 
why it might not have run earlier or later 
than it does : nor concerning the partfcular 
ftations of fcntient Beings, why each poflifles 
the place it holds among the whole numbei^ 
and fo receives that feries of perceptions which 
might as well have fallen upon another 
ilanding in its room. 
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C H A P. IX/ 

The First Cause., 

THUS having examined all the powers 
and properties of nature^ fo far as they 
fall under our cognizance and obfervation^we 
find that the contextures, qualities and 
operations of particular things follow from 
prior fituations and motions, thefe again upon 
Gathers preceeding, and fo on without limi- 
tation in a continued chain, whofe links wc 
cannot number and whofe length we cannot 
meafure. When we endeavour to account 
for the whole chain, whether finite or 
infinite, hanging in fuch a particular manner 
rather than any other, or being connedled in 
links at all, and confider the general caufes 
hitherto affigned for that purpqfe, we find 
them ineffedtual, as taking their rife from the 
pofitLons^and qualities of fubftances bofor » 
exiftinf^ and therefore themfelves the effedls 
of fome prece-eding caufe. When we refledt 
on the different primary properties of fub- 
ftances, which are eflenfial to them and infe- 
parable from them and yet require areafoa 
occafioning the difference, we muft conclude 
that the caufe^ which made that difference, 

gave 
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gave them likewife their exiftence and at the 
fame time appointed them their feveral ila-* 
tions; for thefe too require a caufe^ every 
ftation being naturally indifferent to receive 
any particular fubftance equally with any 
other, and each fubftance having had fome 
ftation in every point of its %xiftence. But 
jhis caufe we have no diredl knowledge of as 
we fee none of its operations ; wherever we 
look around us we difcern nothing at work 
beildes chance, neceflity and volition: nei- 
ther our fenfes nor our thoughts can pierce to 
the end of the chain, nor can we contain the 
whole of it in our imagination : we have no 
remembrance nor experience of an cxiftence 
given together with primary qualities, nor of 
a fubftance which had no place in nature firft 
taking its ftation • From whence we may 
rationally infer that all the caufes operating 
to produce the phenomena within our notice 
are themfelves efFeds of fome prior caufe, of 
which we can know nothing more than may 
be gathered upon the evidence of thofe ef- 
fects. 

2. There is not a more evident truth or 
more univerfally acknowledged among man- 
. kind than this. That nothing can produce 
nothing : therefore if there ever had been a 
f^mt when there was no Being in nature there 
^r / ' ^-^ve been none now, and the bodies 

wc 
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\vc daily fee and handle arc an irrefragable 
evidence to us that fomething has exifted 
from all eternity 5 beeaufe either they them- 
felves did fo or they were called into being by 
what was exiftent before them and had no- 
thing prior to itfelf. Thus we muft needs 
acknowledge there is a Being fomewhere ex- 
iftent without a caufe^ for till we find fuch a 
one we {hall have no caufe whereon to found 
the exiftence of other things : and fuch we Td Sly 
fafely affign for the Firft Caufe of all exif- 
tencies, modes of exiftence, properties and 
order of fucceffion in the univcrfe. To this 
fpecies of exiftence we commonly apply the 
terms Self exiftence and NecefTary exiftence, 
rather for want of properer than for their 
being fully expreffive of the thing underftood 
by them: for fclf exiftence literally implies 
fomething that was not but affumed a being 
by its own power, than which no imagina- 
tion can well be more abfurd : but we mean 
by the expreflion a Being underived and Un- 
produced either by itfelf or any other, or in 
other words, exifting perpetually without a 
caufe. I will not undertake to expound the 
term NecefTary, having but a confufed idea 
of the import it carries in this place: it can- 
not mean a Being that has no power to lay 
down its exiftence; for in this fence you and 
I, the dog and the chimney piece^ arc ne- 

ceflkry 
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cefiary beings becaufe we can none of us 
annihilate ourfclves or ceafe to be : but Ne* 
ctfTary I take it flands here in oppofition to 
Eventual^ as not depending upon the con- 
currence or operation of other caufes, and fo 
amounts to the fame as \ faid before, a Being 
perpetually exifting without a caufe. 

Neverthelefs we have obfcnrcd formerly that 
one may pronounce fome things clearly con*- 
cerning confufed ideas: therefore how obfcurc 
Ibever the term may be we may affirm with- 
out hefitation that it cannot be local nor tem- 
porary for we cannot conceive fuch a dif- 
ference in places or times as that a Being 
ihould be neceffary in one fpot or year which 
is not neceffary, elfewhere or other when. 
Therefore |)odies are not neceffarily exiftent 
becaufe we fee that any place may be without 
them, but if there were an abfolute neceffity 
independent on any caufe that yonder rolling 
ftone (hould exift where it is, it could never 
be removed therefrom : and the fame necef- 
fity would require its exiftence in the next 
adjoining place^ and fo in every other until 
the whole univerfe became one enormous 
mafs of ftone. For whatever has neceffary 
exiftence at any time or any where muft have 
it always and every where throughout the 
whole extent of time and fpace. 

3. But 
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3. But though the exiftence of the Firft 
Caufe be necefTary its operations are not fo, 
for neceflity always proceeds uniformly un- 
der the fame circumftances : wherefore the 
variations of nature may convince us 
that there is a choice belonging to the 
Firft Caufe determining the precife number 
of fiibftances, allotting them their primary 
properties, ftations and motions, affigning, 
their pofitions with rcfpecft to one another^ 
and fo afcertaining the particular order of 
fuccefiion which conftitutes the courfe of na- 
ture. For we cannot conceive otherwife of 
Non-exiftence than as alike indifferent to. 
take Being or remain in non-entity or to re- 
ceive any properties and modifications that 
jQiall be given it: nor of the Firft Caufe 
otherwife than as proceeding by choice 
determining where and in what manner they 
fhall be given. This choice we muft call 
Intelligence for want of a properer appel- 
lation, though very different from our own 
underftandings which how improved foever 
could never a<ft as a firft caufe, becaufe they 
do ' nothing without previous motives and 
ideas derived elfe where: and from this Choice 
or Intelligence the Firft Caufe is denominated 
God. For I take the point of intelligence to 
make the fundamental diftindion between 
theifts and atheifts : all who hold the world 

and 
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and the affairs of men governed by a fu- 
periour wifdom and forefight, whether they 
conceive it refiding in one or in man jr whether 
limited in their powers and prefcribed to by 
the laws of nature, or even if they fuppofc 
them generated and perifliable, muft be al^ 
lowed to believe a God. On the contrary 
how highly focver any may think of the 
eternity, felf exiftence and effickcy of their 
firft mover, yet while they afcribe its opera- 
tions to unthinking chance or blind neceffity 
they cannot efcape the charge of atheifm. 

4. Befides it feems incongruous to reafon 
to imagioe that any caufe fhould give aifdvc 
powers unlefs it has the fame or greater 
within itfelf. A man indeed may beget a 
fon that fhall far outftrip him in underftand-* 
ing and quicknefs of parts, but then there 
are many other caufes concurring to the pro- 
duction of .a child beiides the father; but 
that a fole caufe working on no pre-exifting 
materials fhould . do this^ is inconceivable* 
Since then we find a degree of intelligence, 
prudence and forecafl in ourfelves, we can 
with no colour deny the fame to. the origin 
from whence we fprung. He that made the 
cyc^ (hall not he fee? he that formed the ea^ 
fhall not he hear? and he that gave man 
knowledge fhall not he underfland? Our 
own perceptions indeed come to us from^, 

without 
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without, but wc may confider perception in thtf 
hiind as adifFercntthingfrom thp modifications 
©four organs immediately exciting it: we may 
then conceive the like arid other perceptions in 
God without the adventitious helps we ftand 
in. need of to ftrike them upon us ; or if he 
have not perceptions of the fame kind with 
burs, we muft fuppofe him to have fume- 
thing elfe which anfwers the purpofes of 
therii more effedually: 

5; Nor is it a contemptible argument for 
the Being of a God which is drawn from the 
univerfal confent of mankind : for our reafon 
when proceeding moft carefully being liable 
to error, vvc gain a greater confidence in it 
upon finding it confirmed by the opinidii of 
others, and the more general this confirma- 
tion is^the ftronger affurance we (hall have of 
our being in the right. But the force of thiS 
argument has been invalidated by alledging 
that far the greater part of mankind take 
their opinions upon truft, and that crafty 
perlbns have fouiid an intereft in leading the 
world into the perfuafion of a fuperiour powef^ 
they did not believe themfelves. Therefore 
to avoid this objedtion let us confider the fen- 
timcnts of thofe only who have been moft 
carefuU to judge for themfelves, and we fhall 
find them agreed in the courfe of their rea- 
ibnings^but feme few led to diflcnt from the 

Yoh Alt L i[ef| 
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fcft by their mifappreheniion of a point of 
fa^ which I .conceive may be deternaiqed by 
our cx'perience'and obfervation. The atheifts 
I believe to a man were all corporealift^hold-» 
ing no other fubftance in^ nature. beiides mat-^ 
ter : and though they could not but acknow-* 
ledge a fence and underftanding in them* 
ielves' which was wanting in the ftones and 
clods of the earth and the moft curious works 
of art, yet they fuppofcd thofe to be feconda-* 
ry qualities refulting from an organization 
wherein the particles of matter were difpofed. 
The Hylozoifts indeed, by Cudworth's ac- 
count of them, afcribed a little more to their 
atoms^ imagining them endued with a quali-* 
ty which, though not perception, might be 
ftiled the feed or principle whereout by the 
jundtion of many of them together pcrccp* 
tion might be compleated. Thus both con**' 
ceived perceptivity to arife from a certain 
combination or aggregation of imperceptive 
particles^ and that there was nothing exiilent 
which was hot originally and feparately im- 
perceptive, that is, corporeal* 

On the other hand none who admitted 
perceptivity as a primary property or held 
immaterial fubflances uncompounded of mat* 
ter, ever denied a God. And it may be re-^ 
marked for the credit of the ipiritualifts 
that they were more unanimous upon this 

Vti- 
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jirticle than the materialifls : for thdugh (hd 
ftoics according \o Gudworth muA: be ranked 
«mong the latteri they were fo far froni 
atheifm that they run into the contrary ex- 
treme and all the fuperilition of dreams^ 
ooiens^ auguries^ with other nie.thods of di-^ 
Vination : and indeisd if a compofition of meei^ 
matter confifting of flefli, blood and fibres, may 
form fence and underftanding in man^ it will 
be hard to ihow that other compoiitions may 
not do the like, cm: that the order and com<t 
pofition of all matter which we call the Uni-« 
verfe may not as well produce a fuperiour in* 
telligence^ So Bpliribroke, whptn, from his 
deriding the dodtrine (jf fpiritual fubftanct 
under the name of the pneumatic philofo^ 
phy, we may pronounce a dorpotealift, ne- 
vcrthelefs acknowledges a God : for catching 
hold of Mr. Locke's notion he would have 
tis believe that God has annexed the faculty 
of thinking to that fyftem of matter compof*. 
ing our human frame, fo that upon the difib-^ 
lution of our fyftem we muft lofe our facuK 
tics, our exiftencc and our perfonality. But 
the fpiiitualifts^ however varying in othef 
rcfpefts, have never difputcd the being of ft 
God : fomc few of them, as Berkeley, have 
denied the exiftencc of body, the reality of 
f|]face^'diftance, time and all external objeAs, but 
t^n they attribcited our peroeptions to an im^ 
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mediate adt of God imprefllng ideas of them 
all upon' our minds. Thus we fee the matter 
reduced to this fingle queftion, .whether per- 
ceptivity refults from a combination pf mat- 
ter or is a primary property in the fubjedt 
poffeffing it : for which reafon I have been 
the more careful! in the foregoing chapters to 
fuggeft what obfervations I could think of for 
ihowing our diftind exiftence, individuality 
and perfonalitj^ together with the difference 
of primary properties between fpirit and bo- 
dy : for thefe fads once well eftabliflied we 
ihall have the unanimous confent of all feri- 
ous and thinking perfons to conclude from 
thence that there is an intelligent caufe of all 
thefe things. Befides, if there were nothing 
but matter there could -^fe*- no moreadtivity 
than perception, for all cxercifes of activity 
contain fomething , of motion, but fuppofing 
matter to have a power of moving^ yet being 
indifferent to take any diredlion and utterly 
deftitute of choice^ it muft exert that power 
every yfay alike, which confequently muft 
deftroy its own operations. A body in this 
cafe would be like an iron plate tied by many 
(brings drawn extremely tight to all fides of 
the wfiinfcot, which muft hang motionlefs in 
the air although continually pulled with a 
.mighty force, each oppofite ftring counter- 
ading its antagonift, luilefs you fbddenly. cut 
... the 
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the firings on one fide when it would fly 
violently towards the other where they re- 
mained whole. But matter thus propelled to 
all quarters by its inherent power would want 
a preference to cut off its impulfe on all parts 
except one in order to produce a motion that 
way. Add further that what Jias been offer- 
ed concerning the ftationing of fubftances, 
the appunftuatlon of time and perpetual or- 
der of fucceflion, might ferve to confirm the 
fame conclufion if it fi:ood in need of a con- 
firmation. 

6. There are people who puzzle tHem- 
felves with nice fpeculations concerning fpace, 
which they will needs have to be neceflary 
becaufe we cannot conceive it non-exiilent, 
nor any portion of it removed, nor other fub- 
ftances to exift without a place to contain 
them. But howmuchfoever we may fuppofe 
fpace neceflTary^ it does not arffeft the forego- 
ing argument for an aftive intelligent caufe, 
for fpace underftands nothing, does nothing, 
and produces nothing, but is perhaps, the 
moft unmanageable idea in our imagination : 
the moft fagacious of us know not whether it 
be fubftance or accident, whether finite ot 
infinite, whether one continued thing or con- 
fifting of parts, nor whether thofe parts be 
determinate points or infinitely divifible ; for 
fuppofe a particle in the circumference of a 
" ■ L 3 large 
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large wheel to move orfy from one point tp 
the next, what muft the particles lying near 
tne center do ? for they all move at the fame 
time, but they cannot mgye a t]uar(:er> nor a 
tenth, nor a hundredth of a point. The like 
difficulties might as well be ftarted upon 
time, wherefef^we cannot conceive an utter 

A 

abfence, nor can the future be made to -pre- 
ceed the paft, nor can apy fubflaiiccs nor 
even fpace exift without a prefent moment 
for them to exift in. But time w»s never yet 
fufpefted of being a fubftance, and thou^ 
we talk of its producing great events, this is 
only a figurative cxpreffion denoting that it 
gives fcope for other agents to work in. 
Wherefore thefe fpcculations concerning 
^ace and time make no advancement in ouf 
knowledge but only ierve to convince us of 
the imperfedlipn of our faci^ltie^, which can* 
not fully .comprehend the nature of every 
jhing whereof they can entertain ide^ : nof 
do thofe who employ them pretend to draw 
any certain conclufions frpm them, but only 
throw them out as a rub in the vr^j of theif 
adverfaries. I never heard of any who were 
converted to atheifm by contemplating ^ 
neceffary exiftence of fpace, but being firft 
prepofleffed againft the admifJion of one ac* 
live, intelligent and felf-exiftent caufe, they 
endeavour to perplex the <|ueftion by iuggefl* 

' ing ' 
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ing another Being alike felf-cxiftcnt and nc- 
ceiTary : ik> that this is an after thought not 
wjsighing with them^ in their determination, 
but ufed only, in the fchoolmen's phrafe,ajs 
an argument to the man. We difcern nei- 
ther time nor fpace by our fenfes, they being 

. ideas of refledtion gathered from -the fituation 
of objeSs and the fucceffive changes obfery- 
ablc in them. We find the idea of both ne* 
cetTary to the exiftence of fubftances, and if 
we fuppofe thofe fubftances annihilated, ftill 
the idea of that fpace and time wherein they 
might have exifted remains : if we go to 
imagine thofe again annihilated,it will amount 
to the fuppofition. of a place wherein there is 
no place and a time wherein there is no time, 
which is contradictory : but this depends up-^ 
on our conception which cannot penetrate fo 
thoroughly into fubftances but that. they may 
exift in a manner we cannot conceive. We 
have feen that time requires a caufe to de- 
termine what particular point of it (hall be 
the prefent : and if fpace be anything real or 
more than a piode of exiftence in other 
things, it likewife requires a caufe to aflign 
it properties diftinft from thofe of body and 

. fpirit* Nor fhould I be fingular if I were to 
fuppofe both time and fpace receiving their 
reality from the Firft Caufe, but having fo 
firm an eftaWifhmeiit given them thkt we can 
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neither by experience difcern nor in ioiagi-r 
nation conceive their nonrexiilence, 
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Incomprehj:nsibility> 

E R H A P S there has been no tranfadion 
throughput all hiftory more frpqupntly 
quoted in theological tre^tifes than tho cqnr 
verfation of Simonidcs with king Hiero, 
who defiring him tP explain what Gad was, 
JSimonides alked a d^y tp confider of it; at 
the end of this day inftead of giving his an- 
fwer he afked for two more;, and when thefc 
were expired he requefted four ; for, fays he, 
the more I confider the fubjed I find the 
difficulties double upon me. This anfwer of 
his being fo frequently taken notice o^fhow$ 
how well it tallies with the fentiments of all 
who have turned their thoughts upon the 
like contemplation. Nor is thpre any won- 
der that it fhould, for we knowing nothing 
of caufes unlefs by their efFeds^ ieeing none 
of the immediate operations of the Firft 
Cau{^ and being confined to a narrow comer 
of nature, cannot exped to have a full com- 
prehenfion of the author of nature, from 
whom flow many other eflFeds befides thoie 
falling within the reach of our obfervation. 

We 
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We have juft now fecn infuperable difficul- 
ties in the contempjation of time and fpacc^ 
live have before met with the like in the di- 
yifibility of matter, the prop^ojation of force 
from body to body, and have found myfteries 
jn the adion of pur own mind^ which muft 
proceed always upon motives and ideas and 
yet we have no i^ea of fhpfe fibres or other 
parts of oiir organization which are the im- 
mediate fubjeft of pur adlion. Since then 
we lie involve^ in obfcurity with reipedl tq 
pur very felvcs and the objefts moft nearly 
furrounding us, hpw can we attain a pcrfefl: 
knowledge of that caufe concerning which 
vre know fiothinl^ipore than can be gathered 
froni thpfe matffials ? The very idea of a 
Firft Caufe is unfuitable to our imagipatipn, 
for we fee all things proceed in a chain 
wherein there ^s nothing firft,. each caufe be- 
ing likewife an effe(3: of others preceeding. 
I^or can we^whp are confined to certain mea- 
fures in our .conception?, comprehend, that 
wherein every thing is infinite as halving no- 
thing external to limit it. But fince our 
ideas and our language are taken from obje£i;s 
familiar to our experience^ it is unavoidable 
that we muft think and fpeak^s very imperr 
feAly of God : the terms we employ are for 
the mpft part figurative^ containing fome rer 
mote fimilitude but not fully exprefijve of the 
thing we would fignify, z. We 
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2. We hear it currently affertcd that God 
b a fpirit> nor do I find fault with the appel-^ 
latioo as having no properer to fubflitute in 
it^ room : for we know of no more than two 
fubftances. Matter and Spirit, ihereibre 
.fince we are fure he is not matter nor contains 
Any material mixture we can call him no 
ctherwife than fpirit. But we cannot fup* 
pofe this an adequate term, for we may dif* 
cover fo much of him as to ihow that he is 
Vii different from the fptrits of men as they 
arc from matter. We know that our own 
Ipirits are moveable and paffive, refiding in 
fome particular ftation and confined to oh^ 
'^tdis touching the fphere ofg|Ur prefcncc, re- 
ceiving an impiilfe from that mattpf whereto 
we are vitally united transferring us from 
place to place, neceffarily aiFefted with pfea** 
fure, pain and other perceptions, by the vari- 
ous play of onr organs, extremely fcanty 
in our knowledge, liable to error and deln-^ 
lion, and never exerting our aftivity without 
ideas to inftigate and dired us: none of 
which particulars can be afcribed to God, 
whom we miift therefore ^kowledge a Be-* 
ing of his own kind not to be ranked in the 
ianie clafs with any others. 

3. Sq like wife when we declared God in- 
telligent^ it wag biecauie we had no other 
W0nt to cxprefe cw meaning by, for if we 

had 
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had declared Jiim non-^intclligcnt^ it would 
have conveyed the fame idea we have di 
jfencelcfs matter, adting neceffarily by tranf- 
miflioijof impulfc and therefore by no means 
irapablc- of being a firft caufe. He that 
made the eye, fliall not he fee ? and he that 
formed the ear, i^i^l not he hear ? but thofc 
who propounded thefc queftions never in- 
tended to reprefent God as provided with op- 
tic and auditory p^rves or receiving found 
and vifion in the manner we do. So likewife 
if we gffipn to afk, be that gave man know- 
ledge (hall not he underftand ? neither does k 
follow that underftanding is the fame in him 
fts it is in us : for the thoughts of God arc 
tKM: as our thoughts, hoc his ways like cur 
ways. We underftand by organs <^fenfation ' 
and refledion, \y traces lying in our memo- 
ly, and flowdedu£!ions of reafon : nor could 
we underftand anything unle& tihere were 
Something exferiour to be underftood i or 
howmuchfoever we m^ fmcj ourfelves coi^. 
taining our ftores of knovidedge within our-» 
^Ives, they were ferft depofited there by ofcr- 
jeAs ftriking i^pc^ us frpm without. Divined 
tell us that Qod is a pure adt, by which I 
j6Appo& they mean that hi$ aAs contain no 
mixttire of p^on nor require materials or 
iiiftrum^ents to ml^e them cake t&tSt, ds 
0urs dof iw Yf^ casf^not a(3 without organs 

of 
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of motion nor fubjcds to receive our adlion 
nor ideas to determine ouFsVolition : but in 
creation God afted upon Nothing^ without 
inftruments to affift or objedts to direct him 
in the execution. I muft own this pure agen- 
cy is to me an inexplicable idea, yet is this 
no reafon for rejedting it : for we have found 
upon a carefull furvey of nature that all fub^ 
fiance;^ and operations conceivable require a 
caufe to aflign their feyeral ftation^ properties 
and diredtions, but this caufe muil neccfTari^ 
.ly be inconceivable; for elfe there ^uld be 
fomething conceivable that did not require a 
caufe, which is contrary to the refult of our 
furvey taken from experience and reafon^ the 
only two fources from whence we can de^- 
rive any knowledge. 

4. Nor was it ever controverted ampng 
theifts that God is incomprehenfiblQ, being 
of a nature peculiar to himfelf and different 
in fpecies from all other fubftances. It has 
been faid that man was made after the likenefs 
of God, but this likenefs prevails no other* 
wife than our being lefs diflimilar than the 
flocks and ftones we tofs about 1 juft as the 
top of a mple hill is nearer the fun than the 
bottoni^ and therefore refembles that glorious 
luminary in beihg raifed above the furface 
of the earth ; for we ftnnot imagine but 
that thp^ faculties and operations of man differ 

in 
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in kind as well as degree from thofe of his 
Maker, Perhaps it might be faid with more 
ftrid:nefs of truth that the id^a of God is 
tak^n from the likenefs of man, for our con- 
ceptions being ali derived from ourfelvcs and 
the objeds afFeftlng us, >we can forrti none 
other than what is made up of materials fur- 
miflied us by our experience and our reflec- 
tion* Therefore we feleft whatever powers 
and endowments we can find among our- 
felves, feparating from them all we deem a 
weaknefs and imperfeftion, and heightening 
them to the utmoft pitch imagination can 
reach, the aggregate of all thefe makes our 
idea of God : whofe image tis no wonder we 
referable, the features of it being formed 
from archetypes in our own mind : nor arc 
we without excufe in taking this method as 
being the only one in our power to takc» 
But a fimilitude employed from meer nccefli^ 
ty will not juftify us in purfuing it too far^ 
nor drawing the conclufions we might do if 
we had a clear and perfefl: knowledge of the 
fubjeft. Wherefore I can fee nothing in the 
do£tHne of likenefs warranting thofe high 
flown expreflions Ufed by fome, that the foul 
of man is a ray and emanation of the Divini- 
ty, ahd that God has communicated fome 
(parks of his own perfeftions to us, or that 
the divine inte^igence is- no more than per- 

fedl 
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of motion nor fubjeds to receive our adlion 
nor ideas to determine oumvolition : but in 
creation Ggd afted upon Nothing^ without 
inftruments to aflift or objedts to direct him 
in the execution. I muft own this pure agen- 
cy is to me an inexplicable idea^ yet is this 
no reafon for rejecting it .: for we have found 
upon a carefull furvey of nature that all fub^ 
ilancei^ and operations conceivable require a 
caufe to ailign their feyeral flation^ properties 
\ and diredtions^ but this caufe muft necefTari*^ 
I .ly be inconceivable; for elfe there ^uld be 
I fomething conceivable that did not require a 
i caufe, which is contrary to the refult of our 
: furvey taken from experience and reafon^ the 
/ only two fources from whence we can de^ 
rive any knowledge, 

4. Nof was it ever controverted ampng 
theifts that God is incomprehenfiblQ, being 
of a nature peculiar to himfelf and different 
In fpecies from all other fubftances. It ha$ 
been faid that man was made after the likenefs 
of God, but this likenefs prevails no other^ 
wife than our being . lefs difiimilar than the 
flocks and flones we tofs about; jufl as the 
top of a mole hill is nearer the fun than the 
bottoni, and therefore refembles that glorious 
luminary in beihg raifed above the furface 
<>f the ^arth : for w& ftnnot imagine but 
. that th$^ faculties and operations of man differ 

in 
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in kind as well as degree from thofe of his 
Makcn Perhaps it might be faid with more 
ftrid:nefs of truth that the idea of God is 
taken from the likenefs of man, for our con- 
ceptions being all derived from ourfelves and 
the objedls afFedtIng us, >we can forrti none 
other than what is made up of materials fur- 
milhed us by our experience and our reflec- 
tion* Therefore we felect whatever powers 
and endowments we can find among our- 
felves, ieparating from them all we deem a 
weaknei$ and imperfe<3:ion, and heightening 
them to the utmoft pitch imagination can 
reach, the aggregate of all thefe makes our 
idea of God : whofe image tis no wonder we 
re&mble, the features of it beiog formed 
from archetypes in our own mind : nor arc 
we without excufe in taking this method as 
being the only one in our power to take. 
But a iimilitude employed from meer ncceffii»- 
ty will not juftify us in purfuing it too fat^ 
nor drawing the conclufions we might do if 
we had a clear and perfedl knowledge of the 
fubjeft. Wherefore I can fee nothing in the 
dodtrine of likenefs warranting thofe high 
flown expreffions ilfed by fome, vthat the foul 
of man is a ray and emanation of the Divini- 
ty, aiid that God has communicated fome 
fparks of his own perfections to us, or that 
the divine, inte^igencc is- no more than pcr- 

fed 
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of motion nor fubjcdls to receive our acSion 
nor ideas to determine ouKvolition : but in 
creation God a<fted upon Nothing^ without 
inflruments to aflift or objeds to direct him 
in the execution. I muft own this pure agen- 
cy is to me an inexplicable idea^ yet is this 
no reafon for rejedling it : for we have found 
upon a carefull furvey of nature that all fub^ 
fiance^ and operations conceivable require a 
. caufe to ailign their feyeral ftat;on^ properties 
j and diredtionsy but this caufe muil neccfiari^ 
.ly be inconceivable; for elfe there ||ould be 
\ fomething conceivable that did not require a 
i paufe, which is contrary to the refult of. our 
j furvey taken from experience and reafon, the 
/ only two fources from whence we can de^ 
rive any knowledge. 

4. Nor was it ever controverted ampng 
theifts that God is incomprehenfible, being 
of a nature peculiar to himfelf and different 
in fpecies from all other fubflances. It has 
been faid that man was made after the lik6nef$ 
of God, but this likenefs prevails no other^^ 
wife than our being . lefs diflimilar than the 
flocks and flones we tofs about 1 jufl: as the 
top of a mole hill is nearer the fun than the 
bottom^ and therefore refembles that glorious 
luminary in beihg raifed above the furface 
pf the f arth : for we Annpt imagine hut 
. that the faculties and operations of man differ 

in 
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in kind as well as degree from thofe of his 
Maker. Perhaps it might be faid with more 
ftrid:nefs of truth that the idea of God is 
taken from the likenefs of man, for our con- 
ceptions being all derived from ourfelvcs and 
the objedls afFeftlng us, ^we can forrti none 
other than what is made up of materials fur- 
nifhed us by our experience and our reflec- 
tion. Therefore we feleft whatever powers 
and endowments we can find among our- 
felves, feparating from them all we deem a 
weaknef$ and imperfeflion, and heightening 
them to the utmofl pitch imagination can 
reach, the aggregate of all thefe makes our 
idea of God : whofe image lis no wonder wc 
refemble, the features of it bei^ig formed 
from archetypes in our own mind : nor arc 
we without excufe in taking this method as 
being the only one in our power to take. 
But a fimilitude employed from meer necefli«- 
ty will not juftify us in purfuing it too far^ 
nor drawing the conclufions we might do if 
we had a clear and perfeft knowledge of the 
fubjeft. Wherefore I can fee nothing in the 
do£trine of likenefs warranting thofe high 
flown expreilions Ufed by fome, that the foul 
of man is a ray and emanation of the Divini- 
ty, and that God has communicated fome 
iparks of his own perfections to us, or that 
the diuine inte^igence is* no more than per** 

fed 
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of motion nor fubjcdks to receive our action 
nor ideas to determine ouFvyolition : but in 
creation Ggd a<^ed upon Nothing^ without 
inftruments to afiift or objects to direct him 
in the execution. I muft own this pure agen- 
cy is to me an inexplicable idea^ yet is this 
no reafon for rejedling it : for we have found 
upon a carefull furvey of nature that all fub^ 
fiances^ and operations conceivable require a 
caufe to aflign their feyeral ftation^ properties 
and diredionsy but this caufe muil neccflari^ 
.ly be inconceivable; for elie there 0ould be 
fomething conceivable that did not require a 
caufe, which is contrary to the rcfult of our 
furvey taken from experience and reafon^ the 
only two fources from whence we can de^^ 
rive any knowledge, 

4. Noir was it ever controverted ampng 
theiils that God is incomprehenfible, being 
of a nature peculiar to himfelf and different 
in fpecies from all other fubftances. It has 
been faid that man was made after the likenefs 
of God, but this likenefs prevails no other^^ 
wife than our being . lefs diflimilar than the 
flocks and ftones we tofs about i jufi: as the 
top of a mole hill is nearer the fun than the 
bottoni^ and therefore refembles that glorious 
luminary in beihg raifed above the furface 
of the f arth : for we Annot imagine but 
that the faculties and operations of man differ 

in 
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in kind as well as degree from thofe of his 
Maker* Perhaps it might be faid with more 
ftriftnefs of truth that the idea of God is 
taken from the likenefs of man, for our con- 
ceptions being all derived from ourfelves and 
the objeSs afFedtlng us, >we can forrti none 
other than what is made up of materials fur- 
niflied us by our experience and our reflec- 
tion. Therefore we feleft whatever powers 
and endov^ments we can find among our- 
felves, feparating from them all wc deem a 
weaknefg and imperfedion, and heightening 
them to the utmoft pitch imagination can 
reach, the aggregate of all thefe makes our 
idea of God : whofe image tis no wonder wc 
refemble, the features of it bei^ig formed 
from archetypes in our own mind : nor arc 
we without excufe in taking this method as 
being the only one in our power to take. 
But a fimilitude employed from meer necefli*- 
ty will not juftify us in purfuing it too far; 
nor drawing the conclufions we might do if 
we had a clear and perfedl knowledge of the 
fubjeft. Wherefore I can fee nothing in the 
doiftrine of likenefs warranting thofe high 
flown expreflions Ufed by fome, that the foul 
of man is a ray and emanation of the Divini- 
ty, and that God has communicated fome 
fparks of his own perfections to us, or that 
the divine, inte^igencc is- no more than per- 

fed 
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itJdi reaibn^ proceeding in the fame manner 
ivith ours but having a larger field of pjfemife$ 
to work upon. 

5/ From this inability to apprehend the 
divine Being any otherwilie than by ideas 
taken from ourfclvcs it follows that our con- 
ception of him niuft be very imperfed:, and 
what is worfe, frequently erroneous : for wc 
*rc not always competent judges of what i$ 
power or weaknefs but t^ten miftake the lat* 
ter for the former, which induces us to 
afcribe our own pafilons, frailties and imper- 
fedions, to God under the notion of excels 
lencies. And this may plead fome excufe in 
extenuation for the atheifts, for perhaps the 
dcfcription^ which any man would give of the 
Supreme Beings might be demonftrated in 
fome parts of it impoflible and inconfiftent : 
^efides that the ideas fometimes inculcated 
by dcfigning perfons for their private ends 
and thofe entertained by the vulgar are 
manifeftly abfurd. But it is no rule that a 
thing may not be true becaufe fome on pur- 
pofe^ and others by miftake^ have blended it 
with a mixture of falfehood : wherefore it 
would become fuch as profefs a freedom of 
thought and due exercife of their reafo^to 
examine whether everything fuggeftcsd con- 
cerning a Deity be without foundation; for 
there is no reafon -to rejeft the whole of aa 

opi- 
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opinion becaufe the frailty of man has grafted 
ibme inconfiftencies upon it. 

6. For how incomprehenfible focver the 
divine nature may be^ there are fome propo- 
fitions we may affirm with certainty concern^ 
ing it : nobody can doubt that the power of 
God is the fame in America as in Eufx>pe, 
the fame yefterday and tomorrow as to day^ 
that he was not bora of parents, is not . 
^ouriihed by food, nor fhall grow old and 
decay like ourfelves \ that all created fub-» 
ftance$ take their ftations, from whence for-» 
tune arifes, by his appointment*; that the or«% 
der of fucccflion, which is the courfe of na- 
ture, proceeds according to his diredtion j 
with many other the like affertions which 
need only the propofing to be afiented to. 
Let us then endeavour to colleft what we 
can difcover clearly concerning the divinq 
nature from fuch obfervations as we are able 
to make upon the things about us upon the 
beft exercife of our reafon, which though 
finall in <juantity may prove fufficient for us 
to draw any inferences therefrom that wc 
may want to regulate our prefent conduct or 
ascertain our future expeftatiorfs ; leaving all 
unavailing ipeculations for the amufement of 
thofc who may want fometbing better t# 
employ their leifure. 

CHAP. 
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U N I 1- Yi 

T^HERE willbe little room to expatiate 
• upon this article it being too clear to* 
admit of a proof : for it feems a felf-eviden^ 
propofition that the Firft caufe riiuft be Oney 
becaufe if there were more they *^r6uld want? 
Ibme prior caufe to affign them their feveral 
* ftations and properties. And indeed this 
point with refpcd: to the adlive caufe has ne-^ 
ver been doubted of,' unlefs by Zoroafter and 
the Magi together with their followers thd 
Manicheans : for the heathen polytheifm wad 
no exception, their gods being no more than 
celeftial men with a little larger powers thart 
thofe upon earth but limited in their pro- 
vinces, confined in their operations, and fub- 
jedt to the infirmities and difappointments of 
men. Befides this was only a popular per- 
fuafion never gairting credit among the ftU-' 
dious. 

2. We hear the Stoics fpeaking t^^e furiy 
the moon and the ftars as fo many gods, but 
then they did not underftand the term in the 
fame fence as we do now, for they held 
them to be animals having a fupcriour intel- 
ligence 
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ligence to man and moving in their courfes 
by their oWn energy,, but created Beings 
fubordinate to the fupreme God, the governor 
of all things, whom they fuppofed to be the 
Univcrfe. Hov^ they could imagine God a 
compound confifting of fo many parts as 
there are fubftances in the world, which is 
making many to be one, we need not now 
enquire : for whatever notions they held in- 
confiftent with unity, they did not fee incon- 
fiftcncy, and therefore we cannot deny them 
orthodox upon this article. 

3. Some of the ancients affigned two caufes 
concurring to the produ(3:ion of all things 1 
Thalejs^Mind and Water;- Anaximencs,Mind 
and Fire; the Stoics^ God and Matter, to 
which they might as well have joined Space 
and Time if they had thought of them : 
but then they held their aftive principle to 
be One, and the others purely paffive to 
take fuch fcfrms as fliould be imprefled upon 
them. Plato and the Pythagoricians afTcrted 
the eternity of ideas and forms, the former of 
which fervcd the Deity for a plan guiding 
him in his works, and the latter to conftitute 
the effences of things by being applied to 
Subftance, of which they feem to have had 
a more confufed idea than Mr. Locke or 
myfelf, for one knows not whether they con- 
ceived it as having .an exiftence of its own^ 

VoL.II. M or 
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or receiving it from time to time upon the 
application of form. Our modern free- 
thinkers talk confidently of a nature of 
' things eternal and unalterable^ controuling 
the Deity fo that he cannot do this or tother 
but as that fhall permit him. I wi£h they 
would explain what we are to underftand by 
this nature of things with which they feem 
to be fo well acquainted as to tell us precife- 
ly what it will require, upon every occaiion : 
by their manner of fpeaking they feem to 
make it - another caufe independent on tho 
Firft; or rather make the Firft Caufe de- 
pendent upon this for the meafures it ihall 
take ^ for they fay God would be more bene- 
ficent and mercifull than he is, delivering us 
from our vices with the miferies confequent 
upon them, but the nature of things will not 
let him. Hdw they would avoid the impu- 
tation of two Firft Caufes I know not, for 
they deal altogether in objedions and are 
wifely cautious never td give us a coiopleat 
creed of their own leaft there (hould appear 
more holes in it than they can pick in any 
other. But the ancients^ holding the eternity 
of forms and ideas, fuppofed them fubfiften- 
cies inexifting within the divine Mind? 
what is the proper import of Inexifting or 
the diftiniftion between a Subfiftence and a 
Subftance I fhali not pretend to explain 

having 
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having no clear apprehenfion of it myfelf i 
but I think the invention of thefe terms 
fhow that thofc who employed them found it 
agreablc to their reafon that there ihould be 
toothing external to the Supreme Being which 
was not produced by jjis own power, and 
confequently that the Firft Caufe ihould be 
one fole and fimple fubftance, 

.4. The difficulty of imagining good and 
evil to proceed from the fame caufe induced 
the Magi to fuppofe two principles, one to be 
the fourcc of either : but then greater diffi* 
culties will arife upon fuch a fuppofition* 
For the primary properties of fubftancesmuft 
be given them together with their exiftence, 
nor can we conceive, fuch a property fuper-^ 
added to what H had not in its nature before x 
now the capacity of receiving pleafure or 
pain, fatisfadtion or uneafinefs, in fpirits is the 
foundation of all the good and evil befalling 
them, and had they not been endued with 
fuch capacity there could have been neither, 
but had they been rendered capable of uneafi-* 
nefs only there could have been no good, or 
of fatisfaftion only there could have been no 
fuch thing aa evil in the univerfe. But we 
cannot fuppofe two oppofite principles fhould 
concur in one operation nor, could they agree 
fo far, is it conceivable creation fhould be the 
joint work of feveral agents. I kno^y that 

M 2 many 
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many workmen may join in the prodir<9:ion& 
of art, for thefe being made up of pre- 
cxiftent materials and compleated by piece- 
meal, each may take in hand fome of the 
feveral parts while others work upon the 
reft ; but creation is^ fmgle adl, inftantane* 
ous and admitting no gradations, fo that 
were there a hundred creative powers the pri- 
mary qualities of each particular fubftance 
muft proceed from the fame caufe and be re- 
ceived at the fame time with its exiftence. 
Nor did the Magi themfelves imagine other- 
wife, for they attributed the creation of fen- 
tient Beings to Oromafdes, ' who made them 
capable of happinefs, wherein they would 
have continued without intermiflion unlefs 
Arimanius had introduced diforders and mif- 
chiefs among them. But his malicious pur- 
pofes could have taken no efFed: upon Beings 
that had not likewife been capable of mifery. 
So then the difficulty remains entire as be- 
.fore, becaufe the good principle muft have 
furniftied his antagonift with fitting fubjefts 
to wreak his malice upon, and concurred in 
the production of evil by giving his creatures 
a capacity of fufFering by it. I dont know 
whether this argument againft the duality of 
jprinciples has been employed before, . nor 
was there any need of it; for theabfurdity of 
two firft caufes which mignt require another 

prior 
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prior firft to determine the difference of pro-* 
perties and extent of powers between them, 
was fo glaring that it has quite exploded that 
notion off the ftage : nor are there any now 
carrying their thoughts fo high as to a firft 
canfe^but what are fatisfied of its individuali- 
ty and unity, 

5. But our knowledge of the Being and 
unity of God will avail us little unlefs wc 
can gather fomething concerning what he is. 
Now the knowing what any fubftance is im- 
plies our knowing the qualities belonging 
thereto, its manner of exiftence and particu- 
larly whether it may ftand fo circumftanced 
as to aifed: ourfelves, for elfe all the reft 
would terminate in meer fpeculation. But 
qualities and modes of exiftence, when appli- ' 
cd to God, are termed attributes : thefe then 
I {hall endeavour to inveftigate fo far as I can 
find a folid foundation in the phenomena of 
nature ind cleareft deductions of reafon. For 
I do not pretend to give an exa6t defcription 
of what is incomprehenfible, nor do I defigil 
to purfue my enquiries further than my own 
line of conceptioil (hall reach^ leaving all be- 
yond with an acknowledgement of my igno- 
rance : neither would I proceed upon a fond- 
nefs to gratify my curiofity, but with a fober 
and earncft dcfire of fo much underftanding 
M 3 in 
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in the divine attributes as it may con-r 
cern myfelf and mjr fellow creatures tp 



attain. 
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Omnipresence, 

LITTLE need be faid in fupport of thia 
attribute which is infeparable from Utic 
idea of neceflary exiftence : becaufe, as we 
have remarked before^ there can be nofuch 
difference in places as that what is necefTary 
in one fpot ihould not be fo elfewhere. And 
this holds good as well with refpeft to a 
particular fubftance as to a fpecies : therefore 
there cannot be many necefTary fubftances 
though of the fame fpecies, becaufe each 
being abfent from the places occupied by t^e 
others, there is no other neceflity for their 
being where they are unlefs what is brought 
upon them by a fuperiour caufe affigning 
them their feveral ftations. Therefore what- 
ever has neceflary exiftence anywhere muft be 
One in number as well as in kind and exift 
alike everywhere throughout all the immeo- 

^ fity 
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fity of fpace. Nor is there any variance of 
opinion upon this article, all who acknow- 
ledge a God, the caufe and fountain of all 
things, believe him to be one pure, undi- 
vided, unbounded fubftance, pervading, con- 
taining and co-exifting with -all the things he 
has created. 

2. It muft be owned this is an incompre- 
henfible idea too large for our imaginations to 
grafp, therefore no wonder we find difficul- 
ties in it : but thefe arife all from our nar- 
rownefs of conception and not from any 
fhadow of pofitive proof that can be produced 
againft it. For no man ever attempted to 
flipw the limits that might circumfcribe the 
divine effence, or point the place from whence 
it might be abfent. But it is hard for us to 
reconcile omniprefence with individuality; be- 
caufe all the fubftances falling under our cogni- 
zance having a localit)^ we cannot conceive the 
fame thing prefent at immeafurable diftances 
unlefs flicceffively by removing from one 
place to another. Large bodies we can ap- 
prehend taking up a large compafs of fpace, 
but then the feveral^ parts of them occupy 
their feveral points ; and body being the 
only objeft familiar to our fenfes we take 
our idea of occupancy from that. Where- 
fore fome I have met with objedt, not as an 
argument overthrowing omniprefence^ but as 
M 4 a diffi- 
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a difficulty wanting folution, that we fcem 
to make God extended and confequently con* 
fifting of parts, becaufe it is the acceffion of 
parts that extends everything wc know of 
into magnitude. But how are they aflqred 
there can be no extenfion unlefs by means of 
parts ? even in matter we have already found 
infinite divifibility fo inconceivable^ and the 
difficulties on either fide fo much wanting a 
folution^ that the mo{l fober and judicious 
perfons have foreborn to decide peremptorily 
upon it: and in our own fpirits we have. 
found an extenfion of another kin4, for our 
fence aflTures us of our individuality and daily 
experience furnifhes us with reafons which to 
me carry the force of demonftration evincing 
a fphere of prefence^ in every part whereof 
we are adtually exiftent and perceptive becaufe 
receiving fcnfations from a variety of objeds 
at the fame time : but neither can the fame 
particle of matter conveying our fenfation 
take various modifications at once, nor can 
many particles adt together upon a mathemar 
tical point. And this experience of our own 
undivided extenfion may a little help our 
comprehenfion of omniprefence, for though 
we cannot make a new idea wc may com-, 
pound and enlarge thofe we have in ftore. 
Our own .manner of exiftence in a fphere or 
portion of fpace fufficient to receive the ac^* 

tion 
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tion of many corporeal particles^ we may 
term a totiprefence throughout the contents 
of that fpherejwe may then conceive another 
fubftance tptiprefent in a fphere of an inch, 
an ell, a rod, a mile, and fo rife by degrees 
to the greateft extent we are able to ciontain 
in our imagination ; and a totiprefence 
throughout all immenfity amounts to the 
fame as omniprefence, 

3, But we are unable with our utmoft ef- 
forts to conceive an immenfity of fpace, 
much lefs omniprefence wherein that idea 
is contained, neverthclefs what we cannot 
apprehend at once or in f he grofs we may by 
piecemeal : whatever portion of fpace we fix 
our thoughts upon at any time we may con- 
ceive^ God to be there, and thus foar from 
height to height with a denial of his abfence 
from every point in the progrefs of our cori^ 
templation;* And this method has been re- 
commended of old : Whither fhall I go 
from thy fpirit, or whither fhall I flee from 
thy prefence ? If I go up into heaven, thou 
art there: if I make my bed in the grave, 
behold thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermoft 
parts of the fea ; even there fhall thy hand 
lead me and thy right hand fhall hold me. 
To which we may add from ideas fuggefled 
by modern difcoveries j If I follow the pla- 
nets 
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nets in their orbits, I ihall find thee direfting 
, their courfes : if I enter the aflcmbly of fixed 
ftars, there art thou holding them in their 
ftatiens : if I penetrate the minute fibres of 
vegetables or examine the little corpufcules of 
air and ether, there art thou alfo marfhalling 
their order and invigorating their motions. 
Thus though we cannot comprehend God 
abfolutely every where, we may comprehend 
him wherever we can think 'of: this is an 
idea eafy to our imagination, involving us in 
no perplexities of an extenfion without parts, 
and this we may fatisfy ourfelves with as be- 
ing enough to anfwer all our ufefuU pur-* 
pofes. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Eterkity. 

No proof feems requifite to eflablifli this 
point, it being felf-evident that fome- 
thing muft always have exifted, and what cart 
that be befides the Firft Caufe from whom 
all things elfe received their being > Nor can 
we find a difference in times any more than 
places with relpe<ft to neceffary exiftence, but 

what 
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vrhat was once and anywhere necejQarily ex-* 
ifting muft be fo always as well as- every 
where. And the fanle rule extends to the at* 
tributes as well as the exillence of *God!: for 
if there were a time when he was without any 
of them I know not where he could have ac- 
quired them or from what fources derived 
them. Therefore eternity infers immutabi-i- 
lity nor was ever feparated from it in the 
mind^ of men : for all who believe a God^ 
believe not only that he always wa§, but like^ 
wife that he continues withput variation or 
fhadow of change the fame yefterday, to day 
and for ever. 

2. I know not how we can conceive other- 
wife of eternity than as a fucceflion of time 
with a negation of beginning or end. But 
the fchoolmen are not fatisfied with this idea, 
for they look upon fucceflion as a continual 
perifhing and renewing of things exifting in 
that manner : for I am not and perceive not 
yeflerday, the exiftence and perceptions I 
had then being loft and gone and thofe I have 
now being new ones, fuch as I had not then 
but are brought me by lapfe of time, yet my 
yefterday's exiftence was the caufe of my pre- 
fent, for if I had not been then 1 (hould not 
have been now : which manner of exifting 
they think unworthy to be afcribcd to God^ 
as wanting that ftability and independency on 

prior 
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prior time fuitable to our idea of a neccflkry 
Being. Wherefore they fuppofed eternity a 
ftanding point with God or a perpetual Now^ 
fo that all paft and future ages are as actually 
prefent before him as this inftant moment is 
with us. And we hear divines ftiil talking in 
the fame ftrain of an eternity before all time, 
or when time was not, or when it fliallbe no 
more, and afferting pofitively that the paft is 
not gone nor the future yet to come with re- 
fpeft to God. Perhaps they pronounce too 
confidently upon a matter whereto the human 
faculties cannot reach, for if we purfue oar 
abftradtions to the utmoft either upon tinie or 
Ipace I fear we (hall find them both unma- 
nageable fubjedts concerning which we can 
determine nothing with certainty. »Never- 
thelefs they would not want foundation for 
what they fay if they would deliver them- 
felves a little more refervedly, and give it on- 
ly as the more probable opinion that the 
efflux and fucceffion of time is owing to the 
power and Will of God and therefore may 
take place only among his creatures. 

3. We have already remarked there is no 
vifible repugnancy againft fuppofing the 
courfe of time might have been accelerated 
or retarded : I do not mean that twenty years 
might have paffed in ten or taken up forty to 
run them out, for this were a contradiction, 

but 
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but that the whole order of them might have 
been removed higher or lower, fo that the 
Auguftan age or that of our remote defcend- 
ants might have been the prefent. In which 
cafe the efflux of time would require fomc 
caufe to fix it where it is: and therefore 
muft depend upon the Will of God. to deterr 
mine- that no more or no lefs of it fhould be 
expired. Nor are there no grounds to fu- 
fpedt that even with ourfelves the prefent mo- 
ment may contain an interval of time though 
extremely ihort, for elfe how fhould we get 
the idea of time at all? Mr. Locke fays we 
get it by obferving a fucceflion of ideas, and 
this way I can readily allow that we come by 
the meafures of minutes, hours, days and years 
which we ufe in computation : but fuccef- 
lion implies a previous idea of firft and laft 
before it can be attained, for a variety of 
ideas afford us no notion of fucceflion unlefs 
we perceive one come before the other; 
nor can it be imagined that their, degrees of 
vividnefs or faintnefs will do the -j^,, for 
let .a man ftand with a candle in Jiis hand 
between two looking glafles^ he will fee a 
number of flames in the glafs before him 
each fainter than the others, yet the whole 
fcene will appear quiefcent nor exhibit any 
idea of fucceflion. And the ideas of things 
in our remembrance, though fainter as more 

remote 
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remote would do the like unlefs we had 
another idea of preceedence annexed to them. 
So then our idea of preceedence feems to be 
an original, not derived from any other but 
gotten by our manner of exigence extending 
to a length of time wherein there is a firft 
iand a laft. 

4. And I may offer to the confideration of 
the curious whether this does not ftand con- 
firmed by the evidence of our fenfes in their 
difccrnmcnt oi motion, of which they have an 
immediate fenfation ifi fome velocities but 
not in others. For you may fee the motion 
of a ftone thrown acrofs you very plainly^ but 
you cannot fee that in the ihort hand of your 
watch. If indeed you look at it again an 
hour after, you will fee that it has moved, be- 
caufe finding it in a different place from 
where it was before : but this is a logical in- 
ference gathered from the joint teftimony of 
your prefent fenfe and your memory of the 
figure to which it pointed the firfl time: 
whereas your knowledge of the ftone moving 
came by diredl fenfation without aid of the 
memory or reflexive faculty. Now to fee a 
T)ody move I apprehend we muft have an ac-? 
tual perception of it at once in two diftin« 
guifliable places though it cannot adually be 
in thofe two places at once, from whence it 
£:ems to follow that our. adiis of immediate 

per- 
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perception have a certain duration containing 
a beginning and end both prefent to us toge- 
ther, and whatever jjjnoves fo flow as that the 
ipaces it pafles ovei: within that duration are 
not diftinguifhabk by our fenfes appears to 
us quiefcent. If any one fhall think the dif-^ 
cernment of motion efFedted by that conti- 
nuance of play in our fenfitive organs after 
the impulfe of objcd:s ceafing mentioned in 
the chapter on Refledlion, he will not find it 
warranted by experience: for a ftone may 
be thrown very fwiftly yet without drawing, 
any trail behind though you obferve it ever 
ib carefully, and a live coal whirled very 
fmoothly round upon a wheel will prefent no 
idea of movement at all but appear a quief- 
cent fiery ring. The diftindion of places to 
our fenfe depends, not upon the real diftancc 
between them, but upon their apparently 
fubtcnding an angle at our eye, which the 
fame extent of latitude may do when near us 
that cannot do it when removed farther off* 
Therefore the moon feems to ftand ftill when 
we look upon her, becaufe the change of 
place fhe makes during ^ fingle perception 
does not fuffice to fubtend an angle : where- 
as did fhe hang fo low as almoft to touch 
our atmofphere we (hould fee her whiik 
over us with an amazing rapidity. Hence if 
any curious perfon can afcertain precifely 

what 
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ivhat Is the leaft difcernible angle and lloweft 
vifible motion^ he may compute how many df 
our moments or prefent times there are in a 
minute : for by contriving to make a body 
move eqifl^Iy with that floweft pace in a cir- 
cle whofe center lies at the cye^ and carting 
up how many of thofe leaft difcernible an- 
gles conripofe an entire circle, he may reckon 
juft fo many moments in the time of one cir- 
cumte«ution made by the body. But if we 
have a mcafurable Now of our own, the 
whole of which is prefent to us together, 
we may augment it in the fame manner we 
did the fpherc of our prefence^ until it 
ftretch to the utmoft length we can contain 
in our imagination, and that will make the 
fulleft idea we can form of eternity. 

5. Many perfons perhaps will not readily 
enter into what has been here faid concern- 
ing the ftanding point or perpetual Now, 
and truly if they do not find it occur eafily 
to their comprehenfion they may e'en pafs it 
over, as being fcarce worth the while to 
take much trouble in ftudying it. For wp' 
do not find the conception of a continual 
perifliing and remwtal of time by an unin- 
terrupted fucceflion of moments debafes our 
idea of God; and it would be difficult 'to 
make a common man feel the force of the 
fchoolmen's objedlion or fee any hurt in 

fup- 
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fuppofing him to exift in that manner^ 
fb as*we apprehend the fucceffion to have 
had no begiiining knd- to meet with na 
flop. We have indeed a certain period fet 
to our lives, and therefore the lapfe of eve- 
ry moment takes away fome thing from the 
ftock of futurity we had in ftore: but 
eternity is an inexhauftible fund, therefore , 
tinie may go on continually perilhing with- 
out being ever totally deftroyed, fo that 
though we (hqtild imagine God exifting 
by moments he will never want moments 
to exift in. And as he has been pleaf- 
ed to give our fpirits an individuality which 
all the powers .of nature cannot diflblve,. 
the efflux of time is no lofs to them^ who 
have the fame inexhauftible fund for a per- 
petual fupply^ Wherefore there is no oc- 
cafion to alter the common conceptions of 
mankind, upon this matter^ or perplex them 
with objeftions requiring an anfwer that 
few can underftand. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Omnipotence.. 

THE very train of reaibning^leading us 
to acknowledge a God, evinces his om- 
nipotence, or rather, if I may fo ipeak, 
finds omnipotence in the way towards his 
cxiftence: for we infer a God brcaufe we 
want a caufe from whence all the cfFefts^ and 
powers we have any knowledge of muft ori- 
ginally proceed. Whatever is ddnc or poffi- 
ble to be done muft be done by fomc agents 
and the aggregate of all powers and poflibili- 
ties make up omnipotence, which we catt 
place in no other fubjed than God, whom 
therefore we juftly ftile Almighty. Tis tme 
we find power divided among the fubftances 
falling under our notice, one wanting what 
another has : but then the powers of att 
muft derive from fome one caufe, whom wc 
cannot fuppofe to want the powers he has 
given to other things, beiides another power 
not found in any of them,- that of creating 
and allotting primary properties and original 
ftations. Mr. Locke tells us that aftivc 
powers alone properly deferve the name, and 
I think we heed make no difficulty of afcrib- 

ing 
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lag all thofe we find iri fubftances to God : 
for wc cannot* well doubt that he might if 
he pleafcd refift and impell, that is, ftop or 
Confer motion like body, or excite percep- 
tions atid judgement^ like our organs \ and 
that he does admit, like fpac^ appears ifiani^ 
feft ffona the fubftances w6 fee, each where- 
icrf" rauft co-exift iri the fime place with that 
which i$ omniprefeht throughout all ifaimen-' 
fity ; nor can we any more doubt of his "pof- 
-fejfling in an eminent degree all the adive 
powers difcoVerable in fpirits. And for paf- 
iive powerSi fuch as mobility, inertnefs and 
perceptivity, particularly that of pain or un- . 
eafinefs, though we muft not. attribute them 
tD him^yet are they all efFedi of an adive 
power exerted at their creation. We fee the 
trourfe of natute proceed by fecoiid caure:8 
Having their feveral portions of powei* allot- 
ted in fmall parcels among themi and thefe 
allotments requiring fo many operations of 
aftive power in conferring them, befpeak art 
omnipotence in the Firft Caufe, 

2. Thus the contemplation of the wo'rkfi 
df nature^ and all the powers we can difcover 
Operating therein^ gives us our jfirft potion of 
omnipotence : but the mind of man does not 
teft here, for there requires fomething fur- 
ther than a(3:ual operation to compleat the 
idea of power. We find maijy inffances ia 
' N 2t our^ 
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ourfclvcs wherein wc might have a<fted other- 
wife than we have done^ and conceive our- 
felves able to take another courfe in our fu- 
ture meafures than that we (hall purfue : nor 
can we avoid thinking the fame of God, for 
if we were to confine his power to the works 
he has actually performed, we fhould dcftroy 
that choice which diftinguifhes him from 
blind neceflify, unthinking chance, or what- 
ever elfe has been affigned forafirft caufe: 
neither can a power pinned down to one par- 
ticular, way of adting be properly called a 
power. This extends our idea of power to 
poflibilities as well as real events, and what 
has never happened nor will ever happen, is 
efteemed its objed: equally with what has al- 
ready or will hereafter come to pafs. And 
now we conceive omnipotence a power to do 
•anything without thofe impediment^ and re- 
ftridions which obftrudt us and all created 
fubftances in our operations. ' 

3. Yet ftill there arifes another idea per- 
plexing our imagination with the fuggeftion 
of abfolute impoflibilities, which appear fuch 
even to omhipotence itfelf and therefore feem 
to reftrain and limit.it within a certain com- 
pafs : fuch as making a body exift in feveral 
places, caufing two and two to make five, an- 
iVihilating time and fpace, undoing paft events 
or producing contrary ones. But all thefc 

things 
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things imply contradidlions^^nd contradldlions 
are generally held to be no objefts of power 
as their poflibility would infer a defed: rather 
than an enlargement of power : for if upon a 
power being exerted to produce a particular 
event, another might like wife enfue, it would 
{how a deficiency in the agent as being unable 
to prevent another iffue from taking efFed be- 
fides that he intended. But after all I dont 
know why we fhould pronounce anything ab- 
folutely" impoffible, but rather conclude that 
what appears fo has been rendred impoffible 
by thofe laws which God has eftabliflied im- 
mutably : and to fuppofe him afting contrary 
to them is fuppofmg him to do othsrwife than 
he has determined to do, which I am fure is 
no inftance of power. He has made body lo- 
cal, and to exift in feveral places it muft be a 
different thing from what he intended it : he 
has fixed certain relations between numbers, 
and to alter thofe relations would be intro- 
ducing a confufion he has not thought proper 
to throw upon us : he has annexed the ideas 
of time and place to all our ideas of fubftances, 
and to feparate them would be giving rife to 
other conceptions than he has thought fitting 
for us : he has made the pad unalterable and 
determined that no operation (hall have any 
more than one iffue, and to fuppofe otherwife 
would be fuppofing him to have done what 
N 3 he 
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he has not done/ Therefore wherever there 
appears a palpable impoffibility we may de- 
pend upon the thing never happening, with- 
out afcribing the impoffibility to any other 
than'the appointment of God, who has efta- 
blifhed the properties of fubff ances and iffues 
pf events fo firmly that we cannot conceive 
them altered. 

4. But there is another limitation of omni- 
potence invented by our moderns in what 
they call the nature of things : for they fay 
God could not- make man impeccant, could 
not prevent moral and phyfical evil, the latter 
being a neceflary confequence of the former^^ 
and that he muft have a gradation of Beings 
in all ftages from Nothing up to his owA 
perfcftions. For my part I can underftand 
nothing elfe by the nature of things befide the 
properties of fubftances, the fituations giveh 
them and motions imprefled upon them, to- 
gether with the mutual operations refulting 
therefrom : and thefe being given to the fub- 
ftances at or after their exiftence^ could not 
pontroul the . afts of the Almighty whereto 
they were pofteriour. It is the nature of 
plants to vegetate, therefore before there were 
any plants or growing bodies there could be 
no fuch thing as vegetation : it is the nature 
of fire to burn, but before there was any fire 
there, could be no fuch thing as burning. In 

like 
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Itk^ manner phyfical evil began with the ca- 
pacity of fentient Beings to fufFer by it, and 
moral evil depends upon this together with 
the conftitution of man occafioning perpetual 
ftruggles between reafon and appetite : for if 
he W€re not liable to fufFering he could not 
take his meafures amifs, and if he were void 
of reafon he Would not do wrong in following 
appetite having nothing elfe to follow. That 
there is a fcale of Beings I know, but that it 
reaches within one ilep qf Divinity I neither 
know nor believe : nor if it did could I a- 
fcribe it to anything prior to the good pleafure 
of their Creator, for I can fee ho neceffity hin- 
dring that all Beings might have bepn made 
of the fenie fpecics. Therefore the capacity 
of man, his fenfitive-ratidoai conftitutioni the 
various orders c^ Beings, the* properties, fta- 
tiOBS and motions of fubftences, could not 
prefcribe rules to thfe Almighty from whofc 
power ah^ appointment they proceeded. 

5. If it be alledged that we may conceive 
a nature of things abftrafled front the things 
thertifelves; let us remeniber that our ab- 
ftradionsf are all taken from Our bbfervatioh 
of fubftances and their mutually afFefting one 
another, and that the abftraft is made by an 
arbitrary feparation in oiir thoughts of what 
nature has exhibited in the concrete. It is 
faid the rules of natural juftice are unaltera^ 

N 4 / ble. 
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blc, and fo they may becaufc refulting from 
the nature of man which does not change 
with time and place : for he is made a focia- 
ble creature, capable of affifting or hurting 
his fellows, invefted with reafon and appe- 
tite. The brutes wanting reafon haVe no 
juftice belonging to them ; nor would there be 
any rule of it in man had he no temptation 
to do wrongs or were he fhut up alone 
like a maggot- in a nutlhell there would be 
, no place for juftice. I fee no contradidion 
in imagining that God might have placed all 
his fenticnt creatures apart by themfelves 
without any knowledge or perception of one 
another, in which cafe there would have 
been no fuch thing, as juftice in nature: 
therefore when he gave man his faculties and 
placed him in a fituation to have intercourfe 
with his fellow creatures, then he made juf^ 
tice and then the naturp of it began. 
,6 \. It is faid that God cannot ad: arbitrarily 
and therefore n^uft have fome rule or na- 
ture of things to guide him. If by Cannot 
you mean that he never does, I have no ob- 
jection : but let us 'confider what we under- 
ftand by arbitrary aftion in- men, which is 
when they aft upon whim or humour or paf- 
fion, all which muft certainly be denied of 
him. But why muft an aftion be arbitrary 
unlefs confined by fome reftriftion from 

taking 
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taking another turn ? we find many inftanccs 
of the contrary in ourfelves. Tis true if I 
promife to meet a company upon any occa- 
fion whether of bufinefs or pleafure, though 
the appointment was voluntary at firft, I am 
HOW under anobligation to keep it, fo my liber- 
ty to do otherwife is gone : but this is not 
always my cafe, I fometimes lay out a plan 
of fevcral places I will go to, or feveral things 
I will do wherein no other mortal has any 
concern, and having a little fteddinefs in my 
temper I purfue it accordingly, without any 
reftridtion upon my liberty to depart from 
it at any time : and fince I look upon thij 
fteddinefs rather as an advantage to my cha- 
raiftcr than otherwife, I am willing to afcribe 
it in the higheft degree to the Almighty, the 
tenour of whofe condudl I conceived fixed, 
not by law or rule, but by voluntary deter- 
mination. Wherefore there is no occafion 
for attributing what we find unalterable to an 
antecedent nature of things limiting and pre- 
fcribing laws to God, becaufe we may ground 
it as well upon his immutability. This feenis 
an idea more worthy of him and more con- 
fiftent with our notion of omnipotence ; and 
we may draw as many good ufes from the 
opinion that he will not as that he cannot 
order the courfe of nature otherwife than he 
has done. Provided we take along with us 

this 
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this caution^ to be very careful iii cnsr judge*^. 
iiient of what things are unalterable : a point 
wherein thofc^who talk moft loudly of a m-» 
ture of things, have been fometimes grojSljK 
miilaken. 

- 7. Many divines, particularly Biihop Bc-» 
Veridge and Dean Sherlock, endeavour to 
heighten our idea of omnipotence by aflcxting 
that God is ndt only tbp Creator but likewife 
the continual fupport of ail fubftances, vrho 
would lofe their Being tb? moment he fhoold 
withdraw his operation upon them. The 
Biihop after ni^ ufual manner ipcaks pofitive* 
ly as if he knew the thing by ocular demon-*- 
ilration, acid u^fes the comparifon of a hook^ 
holden in one's hands^ to explain his mean* 
ing. For, fay^ he, if I take away my hands 
(the book will fall to the ground without any 
-aA of mine to throw it down : fo I myfelf 
fhould iriftantiy drop irrto nothing were God 
to withdraw his fuffeining power from under 
me, without his needing to do anything fw 
thrufting me out of Being, Whether the 
cafe be fo with us ! fliatl not pretend to dc*- 
t^rmkic fo pofkively as his Lordfhip, it be- 
ing a matter beyond the reach of my under- 
ftanding to jienetrate : but I may fay ^e have 
no dired: evidence of the affirmative, there 
being rather an appearance of the contrary in 
the abiding quality of bodies^ which after aJfl 

the 
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fhe diviiions and reparations that caft be mad^ 
by fermentation, putrefaftion, diflblution and 
burning we (HIl kno\y ^tt not loft out of na* 
ture. Nor does it much heighten our idea of 
omnipotence to imagine powers not derived 
therefrom, for fpbftances it feiems have an 
inherent power pf annihilating themfelves if 
omnipotence were not conftantly at work to 
countera<9: them, There are inconveniences 
attending this hypothefis- which the dean la* 
hours for many pages to remove : and though 
it may help to give us a full perfuafion of our 
Intimate dependence upon the Deity, the fame 
might as well be attained by contemplation 
of his omniprefence, Nor would it a little 
weaken our ailurance of our own immortalitjr 
built upon the individuality of ipirit to fup^ 
pofe individuals too periiliable unlefs fuftain^ 
cd by the immediate hand of God; for 
though he may ftill continue to fupport us^ 
we can never be fo fure of his future afts 
as pf thofe he has already done, for the latter 
are out proofs of the former : therefore *his 
having given us a durable nature is the 
ilrongeft evidence we can have from the light 
of reafon that it is his Will we fhould conti- 
nue for ever. And it is moft agfeable to our 
ideas to conceive a permanency o^ exiftence 
in fubftances which nothing lefs than omni- 
potence can deflroy : the' jpowers of nature 

may 
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may form compounds, throw them into dif* 
ferent combinations, encreafe, diminifli, al- 
ter or entirely diffipate them again, but can- 
not take exiflence from any iingle particle 
either of material or fpiritual fubflance : this 
has been always efteemed a privilege referved 
to omnipotence alone, and that it requires an 
exertion of the fame power to annihilate as 
to create. Nor will our thinking in this 
manner leflen our apprehenfion of the divine 
fovereignty, for nobody doubts that he who 
made us may deftroy us again with a word, 
nor that we receive the materials for our well 
being, without which Being were nothing 
worth, by his appointment, and in this fence 
he may truly be called our continual fup- 
port. 

8. God is incomprehenfible in all his at- 
tributes, and if we go to fathom the depths 
of omnipotence we fliall lofe ourfelves in 
darknefs and perplexities : therefore letting 
aloqe all the fubtil/ties of abfolute impof&bi- 
lities, of an independent nature of things, 
and of the fuftenta»tion of exiftence in fub-, 
fiances, 4et us fix our view upon a profpedt 
we can clearly difcern. Let us conceive of 
God as performing by fecond caufes all the 
mighty works we fee performed, and able to 
do whatever we can comprehend poffible to 
be done. Let us confider him giving exift- 
ence 
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ence to fubftances, folidity to matter, per- 
ceptivity to fpirit and underftanding to man : 
limiting the ocean, fpreading out the earth as 
a garment, and ftretching forth the vaft ex- 
panfe of heaven : rolling the planets in their 
orbits, fixing the golden fun, and appointing 
the ftars their ftations : caufmg gravitation 
between large Bodies, cohefion between 
fmall, elafticity in air and ether : giving mo- 
tion to the wheels of fortune, {lability to th« 
laws of nature, and directing both their cer- 
tain courfes : forming the fibres of plants to 
fit them for vegetation, the veffels of animals 
to carry on circulation, and the mental or- 
gans to ferve as inftruments for the under- 
ftanding : making the earth yield her encreafe 
for our fuftenance, feeding the cattle upon a 
thoufand hills for our ufes, fupplying us with 
air to breathe, water to drink, cloaths to put 
on, and innumerable objeds all around to 
employ and entertain us : commanding the 
iflues of life and death, and having the fu- 
ture condition of fpirits at his difpofal. The 
contemplation of thefe, and a multitude of 
other things ^that a little thought -aMl? eafily 
fuggeft,will I apprehend give us the fuUeft 
idea of omnipotence that we are capable o^ 
and make tts fenfible the Lord is our conti- 
nual fupport^ and that in him we live and 
move and have our Being. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR XV. 

Omniscience^ 

WE have remarked before, that intelli^ 
geace is not the fame thing in God as 
in Qurfclves, for our intelligence would not 
fuit a Firft Caufe : we cannot work without 
motives and ideas fuggefted by objeias prcvi- 
cufly afFcfting us, fo that there muft be 
ibmething already exifting from whence wc 
may receive the information ncceffary to con-' 
dud: us in our proceedings^ Beiides, intelli-^ 
gence is a particular mode of perception 
wherein the mind is always paflivc, taking 
fuch judgements as are inipreffed upon it: 
for judgement properly is the a<3: of the ob*^ 
jedts imder contemplation and not of the pcr«^ 
cepient, otherwife than byliis bringing fuch 
of them into his^ thoughts from whence fbmcT 
judgertient may refult. We may fancy but 
not underftand peaches growing upon aii 
oak, rivers running upwards : nor in general 
can we underftand anything different from 
what it appears after the moft thorough ex- 
amination. Therefore how imperfisd: notion 
foever we have of pure, agency fuch as is gc--' 
neraljy afcrib'ed to God, we may foe clearly 

that 
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that perception as ia us being paffive is in*^ 
compatible with it : for we cannot imagino 
hkn pafiive to receive impreffions from the 
impulfe of objefts, nor yet can we deny him 
underftanding before there was anything ex- 
ternal to be underftood, much lefs refufe him 
knowkdgfe of the things he has created. 

2. The vulgar have an advantage over the 
ftudious in Ibme refpeft^, for they difcem not 
the difficulties which perplex the others r 
they make no boggle «£ creation believing 
they fee inftances of it in ftriking fire, which 
they take to be fomething new not exifting 
before but produced by the collifion of flint 
arid fteel, for they think nothing of particles 
detached from the colliding bodies, nor of a 
fubtile matter emitted from within their 
pores, nor of a circumambient ether agitated 
by their vibrations, which being put into a 
certain violent motion appear in the form of 
fire. So likewife they feem to have experi-^ 
ence of pure agency in their own meditations 
and voluntary reflcdions^ wherein they ima-^ 
gine thcmfelves afting within themfelves 
without inftrument or material, without other 
(Jbjeft than their own afts. But our experi-* 
ence, that when our organs arc indifpofed wc 
cannot think at all^may convince us that we 
have ioftruments to employ and materials to 
MTork upon in our mental operatians : and 

upon 
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upon a clofer attention wc (hall find thaf 
even in the moft abftraftcd' thought^ there 

' xnuft be fomething to be perceived numeri- 
cally diftinft from that which perceives. And 
in general the further we pry into the fecretJ 
of nature^ we fhall find her abounding in myf-* 
teries that do not occur to common appre-^ 
henfion. Since then tis" the view of nature 
that muft give us any conception of the au- 
thor of nature, the more difficulties arife in 
the phenomena the lefs able fhall we be to 
comprehend thofc attributes by which they 
are to be accounted for : fo that tis nd 
wonder Simonides. afked ftill longer time the 
further he pufhed his enquiries upon this fub- 
je<ft. 

3. Our inability to conceive knowledge 
without prior means of information^ together 
with the abfurdity of refufing God that 
knowledge he has given to ourfelves, obliges ; 

us to afcribe him intelligence and at the fame | 

time to acknovvledge this attribute ineffable, ' 
being fomething pf a higher nature but com- 
prehending under it all that belongs to un- | 
derflanding as in the mind^abflraded from the 
idea of any conveyance bringing it thither* j 
Since then it would be in vain to go about to 
defcribe the manner of his knowing^ which 1 

. in the nature of it mufl be different froni 
curs^ and yet we can form no idea of any 

other 
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other knowing than that we experience our-* 
felves^ we are eiicufable bccaufe neceffitated 
to think and fpeak of hito in a language fuita- 
ble to what we have experience of* Thus 
We fay he fees ail things^ looks backward 
upon the paft and forward into^ the future^ 
difcerns all poflibilities together with the 
confequences of his own immediate a<3:s or 
thoie of fecond caufes to the rcmoteft 
chain of events, and knows whatever is the 
objeft of knowledge* The higheft term we 
have to employ is Intuition, the fame as Be- 
holdirigj a term taken from our fence of 
vilion^ aud ferving only to exclude the flow 
procefs of reafon^ whereby we advance gra-^ 
dually to the knowledge of what we cannot 
difcern diredly by our fenfes or our judge- 
ment* 

4« The difficulty of apprehending any vo- 
luntary adt, even that of creation, to proceed 
without a prior intelligence, or of intelligence 
fubfifting without objeds to be underftood^ 
has fet men upon contriving objedts for the 
divine intelligence co-eval with itfelf : for the 
ancients held forms, ideas and truths^ to be 
eternal, obtaining a place from everlafling in 
the divine mind, and I fuppofe thefe are 
what our moderns would underfland by their 
unalterable nature of things. If you examine 
what thofe forms and ideas were^you will find 

Vol. 11. O they 
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they were not God, nor attributes, nor yet 
diftinft fubftances, but inexiflenciefi in him : 
which Inexiftency was a very convenient 
term, implying fomething that was both a 
fubftance and not a fubftance, and fo carrying 
the advantages of either; as a fubftance it was 
capable of eternal duration and of furniftiing 
objefts for underftanding to perceive, as not 
a fubftance it avoided the plurality of necef- 
fary Beings, of dividing God into parts and 
of making fubftances uncreated. Neverthe- 
lefs, admitting the reality of inexiftencies^it 
will be hard to compreheooinherent eternity 
belonging to them, for truths are prejpofitions 
concerning fubftances or forAething relative 
thereto, therefore cannot be older than the 
fubjedts whereof they are predicated : that 
juftice is better than iniquity^ fprings from the 
powers of men to benefit or endamage one 
another^ and the confequences refulting to 
them therefrom which renders adlions of one 
fort better than thofe of the other. We have 
feen that if there were no creatures capable of 
doing good or hurt^ there would be no fuch 
thing as juftice in nature, and if there were 
no fuch things there could be nothing affirmed 
or denied cbncerning it< The epithet Eter- 
nal given to fome truths implies there arc 
others not fo, and the very diftinftion made 
between eternal and temporary truths ftiowe 

their 
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their duration to depend upon that of* the 
fubjeds whereto they are applied. The 
fame may be faid of forms^ which are only 
modifications of fubftances : form as denoting 
figure could have no place before the exift-* 
ence of matter nor perhaps before the com^ 
binition of it, for we know not whether the 
atoms have any figure or no : and extended 
to a larger fence including the form of Being 
in other fubftances^ it depends upon their 
primary properties, fituations and connec- 
tions, which cannot be older than themfelves* 
But it may be urged that although all exter-» 
nal objedls were annihilated yet we might re-^ 
tain an idea of the forms they had exhibited^ 
therefore there is no inconfiftency in fuppofing 
the like idea to fubfift in fome mind before they 
were exiftcnt. But let tis confider that the 
ideas we difcern are modifications of our or- 
gans^ which are exteriour to the mind that 
difcems them : and if We diftingui/h the per-* 
ception from the idea arid fuppofe the former 
in fbme mind without the latter^ it muft be a 
^re aft and of courfe pofterior in order if not 
in time to the exertion of fome pdwer by the 
agent : fo that perception muft be the aft and 
produce of the divine intelligence^ inftead 
of the otjefl or fund in ftorc giving fcopc to 
it, 

O 2 . 5- It 
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5. It is remarkable that thofe, who will 
not let God underftand or do anything with- 
out ideas^are the very perfons who ftickle moft 
ftrenuoufly for a liberty of indifferency in 
man : fo that they will not allow the fupreme 
Being to enjoy a privilege they aflume to 
themfelves. Which by the way {hows the 
inconfiftency of this fuppofed priWlege with 
our notions of freedom^ fince we cannot con- 
ceive the moft powerfull and uncontroulablc 
of all agents to adt indifferently without mak- 
ing him liable to humour and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding : from whence we may juftly infer 
that what they take for proofs of indifferency 
are rather inftances of weakncfs and imper- 
fedlion in man. Perhaps I fhall be afked 
whether I can conceive God to adl in creating 
without a view to fome purpofe, or without a 
plan containing that order of fucceflion he 
was about to eftablifh; and I fhall readily 
acknowledge that I cannot. But when I con- 
fider why I cannot, namely, becaufe of the 
narrownefs of my conception which is con- 
fined within the compafs of my experience, 
, and becaufe I can comprehend no other man- 
ner of knowing than that I have experienced 
myfelf, my not conceiving amounts to no 
more than a negative proof, which in a mat- 
ter of this nature is no propf at all. For 
though want of conception be a proper evi- 
dence 
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dencc in things familiar to our obfervation, 
whofe properties and operations we are well 
acquainted with, as that a ftone cannot mount 
upwards without an external impulfe, that wa- 
ter alone cannot compofe a vegetable, that 
folid bodies cannot penetrate one another, 
and the like \ yet in fubjedls whereof wc 
have no direft experience but only fuch par- 
tial knowledge as may be gathered from 
their effedts, we can expeft to comprehend no- 
thing further of them than their ability to 
produce thofe efFedls : whence arifes the dif- 
tinftion between things above reafon and 
things contrary to reafon. Since then wc 
find an underftandine fuch as ours in kind, 
though extended to the higheft degree, in- 
capable of afiigning properties, allotting fta- 
tions and- directing other circumftances at- 
tending creation, but are fatisfied neverthe- 
lefs that all thefe things require an under- 
ftanding, let us conclude .the divine intelli- 
gence a fubjed: above our reafon, and for- 
bear to pronounce anything more concerning 
it than that it is fufficient to work all that 
admirable contrivance which we difcern in 
the works of pature. Or if we ftill think 
pre-exiftent ideas neceflary, let us afcribe 
their origin to foftie attribute yet unknown 
and unthought of : for we muft not imagine 
thstt what little we know of God comprizes 

O 3 the 
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the whole of his eflence, but there are not 
improbably other attributes of which the 
mind of man has not fo much as entertained 
a fufpicion. 

,6. The like difficulties, with that concern- 
ing prior information b^ing neceffary to com-t 
pleat underftanding^ may be ftarted concern- 
ing remembrance and forefight, the former 
being in ourfelves an infpedtion of traces in 
our memory and the latter an inference froni 
our obfervation of paft events. If the*fchool- 
men's ftanding point could be made clear to 
. our apprehenfion^we need afcribe neither re- 
membrance tior forelight to God, as thingJ 
Superfluous ; for the paft and future^ being 
alike prefent before hini^ might be difccrned 
by intuition as well as events now adiually oc-» 
curring. But fince it is not eafy for us to fe- 
parate time from fucceffion,and fince to com- 
mon apprehenfion it docs not derogate from 
our idea of God to fuppofe him exifting by 
perpetual duration, we may without hurt 
imagine him to remember as we remembe^ 
and to forefee as we forefee evehts within our 
own power by knowing our own intention, 
where we know perfectly what may be 
done with the inftruments and materials wc 
have to employ : taking this conception as 
the beft we can form and not abfolutely pr0"» 
nouncing it adequate to the fubjed, 

7, And 
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. 7. And indeed the fulleft conception we 
can obtain of the attributes arifes from con- 
templation of their effecfls, for if we go to 
penetrate into nice abilradions we fhall find 
them oftener obfcuring than enlightening the 
mind, oftener contracting than enlarging the 
profpeft. Therefore as we did before upon 
the article of omnipotence^ let us now take a 
ihort furvey of nature \o find the cleareft 
footfteps of oxnnifcience* Let us confider the 
Creator^ determining, the precife number of 
fubftances, allotting them their properties 
and capacities neceffary to compleat the grand 
defign he had in view : forming a plan to 
make a worlds which was to laft for ages with 
infinite varieties and fucceffive change^ out of 
homogeneous matter, where every particle 
mufl: have its appointed ftation, every mo- 
tion its determinate velocity and diredlion^: 
calculating exacflly at one glance all the com- 
binations they will run into, the fpecies of 
compounds they will produce, together with 
the fecondary qualities, operations and mu- 
tual afFeftions, refulting therefrom. How 
ftupendous muft be that wifdom^ which di- 
red:ed infinity power, and by which every 
thing was eftabUihed in number, weight and 
meafure ! He knew the exadt quantity r^qui- 
fite of that invifible force whereon fermenta- 
tion, heat, explofion, repulfion and the four 
O 4 attrac- 
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attraftlons depend, which, had It been greater 
or lefs might have produced nothing but dif- 
order in nature. He proportioned the elements 
that none pf them might predominate or fall 
deficient, and contrived fprings for mingling 
them together that they might concur in 
forming the produ(3:ions he defigned. He 
appointed the degree of influence in the fun 
and moon, the inequalities of the earth, the 
rife of exhalations, the variety' of foils and 
other caufes which bring on the change of 
feafons, viciflitudes of weather and various 
difpofitions of the air, caufing the earth tcJ 
yield her encreafe in proper meafure neither 
redundant nor wanting. He contrived the 
curious ftrufture of vegetables, the more ad- 
mirable organization of animals, where every 
vcflel, gland and fibre, every part^performs 
its feveral office for the growth and preferva- 
tion of the whole. He adapted the contex* 
ture of his plants to the wants of his living 
creatures, fo that each fpecies has its proper 
food, its nefts and places of harbour, and 
. finds ufes in that which is unferviceable to 
others. He ranged his elements in fuch or- 
der as to carry on the courfe of nature with- 
out perpetually needing his own interpofi- 
tion : fo that they produce minerals and fof- 
fils below, vapours, clouds; dews and rain 
above, anfinuate themfclves into the feed to 

mak? 
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make it germinate and into the plant to make 
it bear fruits and. feeds again, into the foetus 
to bring it to maturity and into the perfe(ft 
animal caufing it to fruftify and renew the 
fpecies. He gave various inftinds to brutes 
and appetites to man^ urging both to effeft 
purpofes they do not think of themfelves. 
He allotted their feveral provinces to the 
caufes of deftrudlion as well as^thofe of for- 
mation and prefervation : he mafceth the 
ftorms his minifters dirc6ting them what to 
overthrow and what to fpare : he command- 
cth the earthquakes how far to lay wafte and 
where to ftop ; the lightning whom to ftrike 
and whom to pafs over. Blight, famine 
and peftilenc^ have their limits in what quar- 
ters and what extent to fpread their havock, 
chance and cafualty^ their direxftions when 
and where to fall : and all this by the inter- 
vention of fecond caufes, which are fo won- 
derfully contrived and exadtly adjufted as 
never to difturb that order of fucceflion he 
has eftabli(hed. 

8. Nor is his wifdom lefs confpicuous in 
the moral than the natural world : he has 
put much into the power of. free agents and 
left many things to their choice and manage- 
ment, yet he diredts their, choice by fuch 
unfeen fprings as lead them to execute his 
purpofes when they leaft intended it. He 

has 
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. has diftributed various coiiftitutionst talents^ 
endowments, paffions and defires among 
men, fo that fome are fitted as well in abi^ 
lity as inclination for every office wanted in 
fociety, and all the conveniencies of life de- 
pending on human induftry fupplied* Com* 
merce, agriculture and the mechanic arts^ 
want not hands to carry them on, nor policy, 
learning and fcience, able heads to improve 
them : the jarring interefts and oppofite views 
of private perfons ferve to ballance one ano- 
ther, and are made to produce order by their 
proper commixture out of that which fepa- 
rately would tend to confufion. He knowa 
how and when to raife up peculiar charadters 
that may found empires and overthrow thcm^ 
Xoreredt new kingdoms upon the ruins of old 
ones. Nor does he only provide for the 
eftablijChmcnt, the fecurity and general weU 
fare of nations, but fo dire<5b the behaviour 

• of men to one another and the difpenfations 
of fortune^ that each individual fhall receive 
the precife portion of good and evil intended 
him. Nor are his cares confined to this fub- 
lunary ftagc, for we have fcen that the fpirits 
of men are of a nature to endure after their 
diflblutipn from the body^ and we cannpt fup- 
pofe the primary properties given them for 
nothing^ but that they fhall receive percep- 
tions by other channels than thofe which con- 
vey 
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vey them now : lo that there muft be a dif- 
ferent fct of laws for the fcvcral forms of 
Being we are to undergo^ and^ a? we may 
reafonably prefume, a connection of interefts 
between the vifible wprld and the invifible : 
to adJuH: which^ requires a more fbipendous 
wifdom than anything falling imder oar no- 
tice can exhibit^ though thart is enough to 
excite our wonder and exceed our comprc- 
heniion« 

9. And this confideration may help to re- 
move fome objections that have been raifed 
upon* the fecming errors of nature, as thatihe 
waftes her ftrength in unprofitable efforts 
and ibmetimes thwarts the purpofes we fup- 
pofe her to have intended. Lucretius urges 
that the world could not have been made in 
wifdom being fo full of defeats : ravenous 
bcafts, poifonous herbs and peftilcntial va- 
pours abound^ the rain falls upon the fea 
where it can do no good, the fun fliines up- 
on barren rocks where it can produce no- 
thing and man is liablfe to continual difap- 
pointments and difafters. But nature is not 
thought to work in vain when fhe contrives 
a curious ftrudture in the grains of corn fit- 
ting them for vegetation, although that pur- 
pofe be defeated by the corn being made in- 
tb bread for the nourifhment of man : but 
fain falling into the fea where man receives 

no 
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no benefit by it is exclaimed againft as a 
want of contrivance, becaufe we judge of 
prudent and vain folely by what relates to 
ourfelves ; as if nature had nothing elfe to do 
befides tending bur fervices, and whatever 
was of no ufe to us were abfolutely ufelefs. 
Befides that we may be miftaken in our pre- 
mifles, for what is not of immediate ufc may 
be remotely fo; perhaps the frefli water 
mingled* with the fea may prevent its fending 
up exhalations that might be hurtful to us, 
and the fun darting heat upon rocks commu- 
nicate a warmth to the ground below or air 
above which does a good we know not of, 
or at leaft we may allow ij to influence the 
weather and thereby afFe(3: the growth of 
fruits and corn. But fuppofing thefe things 
were of no fervice to us they may do fervice 
to the fifh, the infecfls or other creatures, who 
deferve fome fliare in the cares of nature to-^ 
gethcr with ourfelves. As to the difafters 
and difappointments befalling mankind, we 
many times find reafon afterwards to rejoice 
at; their having happened^ and many more 
times there may be reafon though we do not 
difcern it : but if there be any from which 
we receive no real benefit* and that the con- 
dition of life were better upon the whole 
without them, yet they may be fome. way 
ferviceable to other Beings or to ourfelves in 

another 
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another ftate of being. Nor is it an excep- 
tion againft our argument that we proceed 
upon what may be without (bowing what is 
the cafef, for the burthen of producing evi* 
dence lies upon the obje<ftdr : there are in- 
numerable marks of wifdbm in many works 
of nature, therefore a poflibility of there he- 
ing the like in thofe where we cannot trace . 
it is a fufficient defence, and whoever would 
arraign this wifdom ought to fhow that the 
latter cannot terminate in any good effedt. 
For our not difcerning the expedience in 
fome performances of an agent, does not over- 
throw the opinion we had entertained of him 
from others, nor has it that efFedl upon us in 
the common occurrencies of life : if a man 
of whofe fkill in language and knowledge we 
had experience were to deliver himfelf dark- 
ly and myfterioufly upon fome occafions, we 
fliould not prefently conclude he had no 
meaning in what he faid. If we went into 
the workfliop of an artificer where we found 
many things admirably contrived and put 
together befides others whereof we could not 
poffibly guefs the ufes, we fhould not infer 
from the latter that he proceeded fooliflhly 
and unthinkingly in all we faw before us. 
In both cafes we {hould attribute the feeming 
jjfelefsnefs of anything we faw or heard to our 
own want of difcernment : and much more 

ought 
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ought we to do fo with rc(peft to the opera- 
tions of nature^ whofe tendencies and mutual 
dependence we have fo infufficient faculties 
and fo little opportunities to inveftigate. 

lo. When we reflect what a wildcrnefs of 
thought muft be requifite to govern innume- 
rable worlds and order all the particulars be- 
longing to them,* we (hall find it inconceiva- 
ble that fo much can be contained together 
in one underftanding : therefore fome have 
made it an obje<Aion that fuch a boundlefs 
variety muft perplex and burthen even the 
divine intelligence. But let us confider why 
a multitude of thoughts are perplexing and 
burthenfome to ourfelves : we perceive by 
organs and can have no more perceptions 
than they from time to time excite in us, 
but the fphere of our prefence being too nar- 
row to admit many of them to work upon us 
together^ we are forced to labour and toil in 
bringing fuch of them into play as we want, 
and generally others intrude with them whidi 
difturb their operation and perplex oiir ideas. 
But how much difficulty foever we may have 
found in connefting a chain of reafoning or 
forming a train of thinking, when once be- 
come familiar to us by frequent contem- 
plation, we find HO difficulty in running It 
over afterwards and comprehending fo mudh 
of it as we can contain in one' view : for 

what- 
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ivhatevcr occurs readily to our thought wc 
difcern eafily and diilindly^ nor find any 
trouble or perplexity in perceiving where the 
profpeiA lies full and clear before us. If then 
we will needs imagine God to underftand as 
we underftand by the perception of objedbs^ 
let us remember that the fphere of his pre- 
sence extends throughout all immenflty^ that 
he wants not the miniftry of organs to bring 
objefts before him, none being ever abfcnt 
from him or removed out of his reach* And 
perceptions take up no room in the thought 
nor interfere with one a^iother, but tis thp 
want of them that caufcs perplexity. 

I X . There are fomc truths, as was remark- 
ed at the end of our chapter on Judgement, 
reputed felf-evidcnt becaufc they llrike the 
mind irrefiftibly, yet we cannot trace their 
origin nor deduce the train of reafoning 
whereby we arrived at them i among this 
clafs may be reckoned the Divine Happincis, 
which we do not difcover from the works of 
nature as we do the other attributes. The 
mighty fabric of the world manifefts an^ om- 
nipotence, and the apt concurrence of caufcs 
to anfwer their feveral ufes and purpofes de- 
clares an omnifcience : but we cannot infer 
the happinefs of the Supreme Being from 
that of his creatures any more than we can 
tbe contrary from their mifciies. For fa- 

tisfac- 
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tisfadion In ourfelves is a perception, it is a 
ftate the mind is thrown into by the ^Qi of 
objeds' ftriking upon our fenfes or reflexion, 
wherein we arc entirely paffive nor can help 
receiving either pleafure or pain while the 
proper caufes are operating : but we cannot 
afcribc paffivity to God nor imagine his con- 
dition to depend from time to time upon the 
agency of anything external. Nevcrthelefs 
the very fouijd of a miferable or an infenfiblc 
Deity is fhocking to the ear and repugnant to 
all our notions, nor was there ever any one 
who admitted the Being of a God that did 
^# not conceive him unfpeakably happy. We 

find happinefs the only thing defirable, or 
that which renders all other things defirable, 
and conflantly employ our efforts to procure 
it; therefore we might fuppofe that where 
there is'almighty power and infinite wifdom^ 
all means of happinefs would be put in prac- 
tice: but God ufes no means to obtain it, 
evil cannot approach him nor does he want 
objeds or channels to convey him happinefs. 
He made not fpace for his own reception, 
matter for his own ufes, nor fentient Beings 
for his own folace and fociety, but poflefled 
inHiiite hapoinels m himlelt irom evcriaihag 
without^ en cremc tiiercm ? ' tnc ^^-r'-- nt 

A 

* creiition. This is what] 
ment v/ill agr^ 
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arife of the contrary: therefore we may pro- 
nounce God ineffably happy, but that hap- 
pinefs in him is not juft the fame as we feel 
it in Qurfelves* 
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OF all the divine attributes there is none 
concerns us more nearly or the juft 
notion whereof is more dcfirable than this of 
Goodnefs; ^nd yet none perhaps wherein 
we find more difficulty to form a fatisfadtory 
idea^ not liable to objections and incon- 
fiftencies. Infinite power and wifdom avail us 
nothing of themfelves, but are rather objefts 
of amazement and terror than of comfort and 
confidence : and it were better for us to live 
under a kind beneficent governour though a 
little defective in knowledge and ability than 
one unlimited in either but regarJlefs of our 
weal or woe : for the former would procure us 
more good than harm^but what befell us from 
the latter would be meer chance and. accidents 
The contemplation of omnipotence, omoi- 
omnifi.ience without goodncrs^ 
^ ^las 
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has mod of anything driven men into atheifm : 
for they looked upon fuchaBeingas % uaiverfal 
ipeftre hovering continually over them^ pry- 
ing into all their affairs, able and ikilfull to 
affed: them in what manner he pleafed ; and 
as we are apt to expeft the worft from un- 
couth appearances^ they chofe rather to put 
themfelves under the guidance of chance or 
neceffity, therefore ufed all their wits to per- 
fuade mankind that the notion of a God was 
■only a phantom rtifed in their imagination by 
crafty perfons who found an intereft in af- 
frighting them. Thus we find the idea of 
goodnefs infcparable from that of God in the 
minds of all men, for thofe who could dif- 
cern no marks of it in the works of nature 
concluded from thence that there was no 
God, admitting that if there were he muft be 
good : and all who have acknowledged a God 
have afcribed goodnefs to him as an effential 
attribute. Even the Magi when they afiferted 
another co-eternal principle^ they did it to af- 
fign a caufe for fome things they thought 
could not proceed from that unlimited bounty 
and goodnefs which they believed refiding in 
God. 

2. But the attributes of God muft all be 
infinite, for there is nothing exterrial, nothing 
prior to limit him in his powers or his opera- 
tions: here then arifes the difficulty, for If 

'tbc 
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the goodriefs of God be infinite, whence 
Gomes there any evil in the world ? Yet that 
there are innumerable evils the phenomena of 
nature fufficiently affure us: ftorms and tem-. 
peftsy earthquakes and inundations^ lay fields 
aad cities defolate with all their produce and 
inliabitants,/ blighting winds and peftilential 
vapours wither up and deftroy, ravenous 
beafts devour, villains afTafiinatey thieves 
break through and fteal, tyrants opprefs^ dif- 
pafes torment, crofe accidents vex, old ag« 
dd>iUtates> our neceflary employments fa-* 
tigue, our wants interfere, our very plcafures 
cloy, and man is bom to forrow as the fparks 
fly upwards. We are heceffitatcd to deftroy 
vermin that would overrun us^ to flay our 
fellow creatures for our fuftenance, to weary 
them out with toil and labour for our ufesj 
to prefs one another into Wars and fea fervicesi' 
for our prefervation. Nay evil is. fo inter- 
woven into our ^lature that the bufinefs of 
fnankind would ftagnatc without it, moft of 
our cares being employed in delivering our- 
iielves from troubles we lie under or warding 
ofFthofe that threaten.- If a man were placed 
in fuch a fituation as that no pain or mifchief^ 
IK) ^tiety or uneafinefs, no Jofs or diminution 
of enjoyment could befal him, he would 
ire no inducement ever to ftir a finger: 
Brifhablc nature of our fatisfaiftions 
P 2 that 
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that urges ns to a continual exertion of our 
adtivity to renew them. Now it lias been 
aiked that if thefe unfavourable circumflances 
attending human nature could not be pre- 
vented^ where was the almighty power of 
God ? if he knew not how to prevent them^ 
where was his wifdom ? if he could and 
might have prevented them but would not^ 
where was his goodnefs ? Nor will it fuffice 
to anfwer that many of the evils before men* 
t^ooed tend to produce greater good and tis 
probable the reft of them do the like: I am 
(b far from denying this probability that I 
may offer fome reafons by and by for confirm- 
ing it, but admitting that good fprings out 
of every evil, this muft be owing to the ne- 
ceflary connexion between both in the pre- 
fent conftitution of nature, but when vffi con- 
fider that nature is not only directed and go- 
verned but was originally conftituted by the 
hand of God^the difficulty ftill recurs. For 
if he wiflicd to have given his creatures un- 
mingled good but faw no other conftitution 
of nature pofTible befides that he has eftablifh- 
cd, this feems to limit his power and we arc 
at a lofs to account for fucfa limitation : if 
there were other conftitutions. ppffible con- 
taining no mixture of evil, this perplexes us 
with refpe<a to his goodnefs which we can- 
not; 
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not conceive to choofe a frame of nature dif- 
agreable to itfelf. 

3. Several folutions have been attempted 
for this difficulty none of which reach to the 
bottom, for they ftop all at fecond caufes 
without refledtiftg that the properties and 
powers of fecond caufes depend upon the Firft: 
therefore as often happens in trying to un- 
ravel an entangled thread, while they loofen 
the knot in one place they draw it tighter 
in another. Seneca lays the fault upon 
the materials which he tells us were difobe- 
dient to the artifts hand, for he fays there arc 
fome fluggifli elements not fufceptible of 
aftive ^nd lively forms : how far this affer- 
tion unravels any thing I leave others to find 
out, but it certainly fiippofes two firft princi- 
ples, a blind neceffity or unfentient nature to 
furnifli materials and work them up into ele- 
ments, and a divine artificer whbfe office was 
only to form fuch combinations as they were 
capable of being placed in : for if he had 
created his own materials we may prefume 
he would have- given them qualities fuitablc 
to the purpofcs he intended them for. Some 
afcribe evil to pur immerfion into matter : I 
know vve receive all our evil from the aftion 
or by the intervention of material caufes, but 
£> we do all our pleafures and fatisfadtions too. 
only points out the channel thro' which 
P 3 evil 
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evil is derived to us, but does not go to t^ic 
fountairi head: for why fhould we pronounce 
it impoflibie that a matter might have been 
created with different properties from the pre- 
fent, fitted for exciting pleafant perceptions 
but not painful? or what coiitradiaion is 
there in fpirits having a capacity given them 
of the former without any of the latter? or 
who can fhow the neceffity of an immerfion 
into matter at all ? Might not fpirits have 
been made capable of affedting one another 
with perceptions ? or might they not, as 
Berkeley fuppofes, have received fuqh fuc- 
ceflion of ideas as wa^ thought proper for 
them by the. immediate hand of God ? Others 
attribute all the mifchief in the world to the 
abufe of fi^ee will ; if they mean a free will of 
indifference they ought to (how there is fuch 
a power, for we have found no footfteps of it 
in our furvey of human nature ; if they mean 
a free will choofing upon motives, this adls 
always according to the-ftate of the imagina- 
tion reprcfehting diftant good in fainter or 
equally vivid colours with prefent pleafure ; 
and I believe all who admit a fpiritual fub- 
ftance hold that there are fbcieties of fpirits 
in nature whofe imaginations are fo reftified 
that they never choofc amifs, and tho' they 
hold their happinefs by the tenure of iheir 
obedience are in no danger of forfeiting it* 



T", 
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r No^ how liftlc foundation foevcr there may 
be in faft for the doftrinc of irrefiftible graces 
can it be ihown iropoifible in theory : for iV 
defirc, that isl, the profped of fatisfadtion be 
£xed upon the proper point, free will never 
fails to follow it : and a profpe£t depends up- 
on the cJyefts lying in view> which in this 
cafe arc the modifications of our mental or- 
gans capable certainly of receiving any changes 
from the divine operation upon them, where- 
by our fentiments and actions may be in-^ 
Buenced without the leafl impeachment or 
controul of our liberty. Or if reafon and free 
will muft unavoidably draw fome mifchiefs 
aftpr them, who will prefume to fay that 
almighty power had not other faculties to 
befltow not attended with the like incon- 
veniences ?- Nor at moft can this caufc ac- 
count for all the evil found in the world, for 
the brute creation tho' incapable of mifcon- 
dufi have their (hare of it, and tho* much of 
their fufFerings fpringsfrom the tyranny and 
caprkioufnefs of man, all does not : for there 
*re pains and hurts^ terrors and flaughtcrs, 
want* and diftreffes, among the beafts, the 
fowls and the infefts^ in wild forefts where 
the foot of toan never trod nor the Will of 
man ever interfered. 

4. There are thofe who allcdge the ab* 
fvrdity of creatcnres being equally perfe<^ with 
;oi P 4 their 
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their Creator, and that imperfedion neceflk* 
rily implies a liablenefs to evil : but this con^ 
fequence I cannot difcern, for there is a ma- 
nifeft difference between a<ftual pain and the 
abfence or diminution of pleafure. A child 
is lefs perfect than a man> but the uneafinefles 
befalling a child . arife from difeafes^ ill ma-r 
nagemcnt or accidents, not from the imper-r 
fedion of its organs, A creature with duU 
capacity, fmall powers and few materials of 
enjoyment, might neverthelefs be placed in a 
iituation to exempt it from all want and 
trouble. The wifeman of the philofophcrs 
and glorified faint of the Chriftianf, altho' 
fuppofed to ftand above the reach of all evil, 
are flill very imperfedt in comparifbn with 
the Author of their Being : wherefore evil is 
not fo conncdtcd with imperfedion but that 
the one may fubfift without the other. Be- 
fides, if it were otherwife one ftiould expedt 
to fee them always accompany one another in 
equal proportion, but the contrary appears 
manifeft from experience ; for perfons of the 
brighteft parts and moft extenfive knowledge 
are not always the freeft from troubles, and 
intelligent man has no lefs his ihare of them 
than the fooliih oftrich or this ftupid beetle. 
Nay that quick fenfibility^ which is the 
groundwork of all advances towards perfec- 
tion^ enc/eafes the pungency of pains * and 

vexations. 
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vexations. Many talk of a fcalb of Beings 
which they fay muft rife in a continued gra- 
dation from Nothing to the divine perfec- 
tions 2 yet they cannot deny that there is an 
immenfe gap between the higheft rank of 
creatures and their Creator, and why might 
not there have been a gap between Nothing 
and the bottom of the fcale, fo as to exclude 
all thofe degrees which neceffarily contain a 
mixture of evil, if there be any fuch, which 
we have juft now feen caufe to doubt of? 
But neither do they (how why there muft be 
a Icale of Beings, nor what inconveniency 
would enfue upon the loweft being raifed to 
the condition of the higheft, ' Do they make, 
an attribute of curiofitv and imagine the Su- 
preme Being Jike fome great nobleman who 
will have animals pf all kinds in his pienagerie 
to divert himfelf with looking upon them ? 
Or did it coft omnipotence more trouble to 
make an angel than an oyfter, fo that being 
fatigued with working up the former; the lat- 
ter was undertaken by way of play and re- 
creation ? Or does one take up more room in 
nature than the other, and after the univerfe 
was filled with Beings of the fuperiour order; 
there remained fpace only for the inferiour 
clafles in the interftices between them ? In 
ftiort it feems laying a reftridlion upon al- 
mighty power to imagine that things could 

not 
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not have bccrt conftitutcd othcrwifc than they 
are, and to conclude that becanfe we ice a 
fcale of Beings, freewill liable to abufes, pains 
and troubles brought upon us by the adion ef 
matter, therefore God was under a neceffity 
of ordering the world after this manner. 

5. Sometimes we meet with perfons who 
in handling this fubje£t endeavour to flop our 
mouths with rhetoric inflead of convincing us 
with logic, for they tell us that ftarting thefe 
dij9iculties concerning goodnefs is murmar* 
ing againft heaven. Hath not the potter 
power over his clay to make one vefTel to ho* 
nour and another to diihonour ? This cono^ 
parifon was very proper for. the purpofe it 
was intended to anfwer, namely, to fiknce 
the unreafonable clamours of fuch as fancied 
themfelves injured by the difpenfations of 
Providence, but by no means helps us for- 
ward in a fober enquiry into the nature and 
extent of the attribute under confideratiom 
For the queftion is not what the c)ay has x. 
right 10 expedt^but what we conceive it like- 
ly that a beneficent potter would d(^ if he 
knew his veiTds capable of enjoyment or fuf* 
fering according to the mould wherein they 
were cafl. The meaiure of bounty is not the 
rights but the wants ahd capacities of the fub* 
jeft whereon it is exercifed ; nor does bounty 
begin until juflice ends> for there is none in 

giving 
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giving every one barely what is his due^ 
Were there a man who fliould provide neccA 
faries and conveniences for his children, lead 
them into all uftful aceompHfhments, in-^ 
dulge them with variety of plcafures and 
amufements, they ought to think thcmfelvci 
happy undw fuch a parent potwithftanding 
he might have fome humours whi(?h were 
. troublefome to them now and then ; yet ano- 
ther who were clear of this exception were 
better. So yrt when we weigh the bleffings 
againft the troubles of life and find how 
greatly the former exceed the latter, have 
abundant reafon to be fatisfied with our lot : 
yet when wib refled: on the character of our 
heavenly father in whom there can be nothing 
of huniour or ill will or grudging, the pre- 
ponderancy of good does not account for the 
few evils fcattercd up and down among men^ 
Ibecauie tho' we can ftill acknowledge him 
good, we are apt to imagine that if thefe were 
removed he would be better. So that our 
want of title to better fortune than is allotted 
trs does not help to reconcile the phenomena 
of nature with our notion of infinite good- 
nefs : for the difficulty fprings from our idea 
of the Donor, not from our own merits nor 
from any exception to the value of his gifts. 

6. Thus all that has been fuggefted to ac- 
count fpr the origin of evil has proved un- 

fatisfadory 
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fatisfadon^ and it ftill remains an infcrutable 
myftery which has perplexed the thoughts of 
men from the days ol Job down to the pre- 
fcnt times, and probably will continue'to do 
fo as long as there fhall be men on earth to 
defcant upon it. Tho' we have not an ade- 
quate idea of infinite power fo as to determine 
in all cafes what is abfolutely impoffible or 
implies a contradi6tion, yet we may clearly 
fee that whatever has been done might have 
been omitted, and that the capacity of fu£fer-- 
ing is a property given to creatures with their 
bping : nor can we imagine a neceffity con- 
ftraining God to ioxxx\ a world in a manner 
not fuitable to his intention or attended with 
inconveniences he would wifti to have re- 
moved; without derogating from his almighty 
power and without admitting two Firft Caufes 
interfering with one another. Therefore wc 
muft needs acknowledge that God created 
evil as well as good^and that nothing of ei-^ 
ther happens to his creatures unlefs by his 
appointQient or permiffion : and if this feems 
to derogate from bis goodnefs, let us coniider 
whether we have an adequate idea of good-* 
ne%or know precifely what is belonging and 
what repugnant to it. ^^^ 

7. Goodnefs in ourf*"' ^rofpe^ of 

fatisfadtion annexed to 
fo that we pleafe them 
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ceivc ourfclves in fodoin^or to avoid the un- 
eafinefs we fhould feel on omitting it. But 
God is compleatly happy in bimfelf nor can 
his happinefs receive cncreafe or diminution 
from anything befalling his creatures : where- 
fore his goodncfs is pure difinterefted bounty 
without any return of joy or fatisfaSion to 
himfelf. Therefore 'tis no wonder we have 
imperfedl notions of a quality whereof we 
have no experience in our own nature : for 
we know .of no other love than inclination^ 
which prompts us to gratify it in the fame 
manner as our other inclinations. In the 
next place let us examine our idea of infinite 
goodnefs taken in the abftraft before we en- 
quire whether God be good or no, and wc 
fliall find it incompatible with that of infinite 
power : for infinite goodnefs according to our 
apprehenfion requires that it ihould exhauft 
omnipotence, that it ihould give capacities of 
enjoyment and confer bleffings until there 
were no more to be conferred ; but our idea 
of omnipotence requires that it (hould be in- 
exhauf^ible, that nothing (houtd limit its ope- 
rations fo that it could do no more than it has 
done. Therefore it is much eafier to con- 
ceive an imperfeift creature compleatly good 
than a perfedl Being, for if he purfues in* 
variably all opportunities of doing good to the 
>ft of his power and kopWledge^he de- 

• ferve« 
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fcrvcs that chara<fter, and if there are any inr 
juries fuftained which he cannot redrefs, any 
diftrefs unrelieved which he knows not of, 
his weaknefs and ignorance are a fuU excule 
for his praiflion. But where there is almighty 
power, unlimited knowledge and perfefl: wif- 
donx, we can neither conceive that infinite 
goodnefs fhould extend to the utmofl bounds 
oAhat which has no bounds, nor yet that it 
fhould flop until it can proceed no further. 
Since then we find our underftanding incapa*^ 
ble of comprehending infinite goodnefs joined 
with infinite power, we need not be furprized 
at finding our thoughts perplexed coiKeming 
them : for no other can be expeijled in mat*- 
ters above our reach, and we may prefum.e 
the obfcurity rifes from foniething wrong in 
our ideas, hot from any inconfij^ncies in the 
fubje(3:s themfelves. In the laft place let us 
remember that the attributes of God are in^ 
finite, therefore if he were not infinitely good 
he muft have been infinitely malicious^ for 
cither in him muft be pure and original inde^- 
pendent on further views which might fonie-^ 
times render one expedient and fometiraes the 
other : but this the moft melancholy imaginaf^ 
tion never yet fufpefted of him, for there is 
nobody fo deftitute of enjoyment^ or fb oven- 
whelmed with pains and diftreffes^ as not to 

be 
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be fcnfible that almighty power might have 
made his cpnditioQ ftill wcrfe. 

8, Having thufi taken off the force of thofe 
objeAioo$ urged againft Divine Goodnei^ by 
fhowing that fuch will naturally ftart up up* 
on matters whereof we cannot have a full 
compreheofion^and that greater will arife up- 
on the contrary. foppofal, let us now try what 
clear ideas we can form of it^ and what evi-, 
dence we can gather of its reality from our 
experience. And we need not go far to feek 
for proofs ; the very aif we breathe, the food 
we eat, the relifh we find in our enjoyments, 
the materials miniftring them to us, the be- 
nefits and mutual folaceof fociety, the facul- 
ties of underftandiqg and volition, the, value 
of life which renders it generally defirable, 
are fo many ftrikingmarks of a beneficent dif- 
pofition in the given^ of all thefe things, 
' Even our troub}eiB come attended with their 
alleviations : we have remedies and afiiAance 
in difeafes, comfort in diilreifcs, and hope 
lies ready as a fjilve for every fore, nor are 
there are any in fo forelorn a condition but 
may find fomething to thank God for if they 
will look about to feek it; for he remembers 
mercy in juc^ement and gives us a glimpfe / 
of his goodnefs in the very fcafons when he 
afEi(5ts us. Epicurus, tbo' difpofed to find 
all the faults ha could in the fyflem of nature, 

yet 
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yet made it one among his coUedion of 
Maflerly Maxims, That pain if g^evous was 
fhort, if long it was light. Nor ate the 
brute creatures difregarded by the author of 
their Being : he fupplies them with food for 
their fuflenance, cloathing of hides, feathers 
or fhells for their defence, harbouring places 
for their fecurity, appetites for their preferva- 
tion and entertainment, inftinds for their di- 
rection : the beafts and fowls breathe his airj 
the fi(h take their paftime id his watei-s, the 
reptiles live upon his bounty, and the moft 
contemptible infedts receive their portion of 
enjoyment from his hand. 

9. The epithet Contemptible happening to 
occur in the laft . line^ fuggefts a train of • 
thought that may lead to (bmething fervibe- 
able upon the prefent occafion ; for nothing 
is contemptible in the eyes of God, 'tis the 
vanity and felfi(hnefs of man that fets him iii 
conceit at an, immenfe diftance above other 
creatures and thereby renders them objeds of 
fcorn and contempt : fo I run the hazard of 
offending the delicacyof my cotemporaries by 
reprefenting almighty power and wifdom cm- 
ployed in providing conveniences and enjoy- 
ments for the pifmire, the earth-worm and 
the mite, the ugly fpider, the filthy maggot 
and the venomous adder. Nor might havo 
fucceedcd with them r 
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tended the obfervation no further than to thd 
human fpecies ; for they concern themfelves 
not with what happens to the Indian, the fa-» 
vage or the hottcntot, they care not for thd 
greafy plowman or the dirty cinder wench 5 
perfons born in a cottage are thought below 
their notice^ all who want their own know- 
ledge and politenefs deemed incapable of en- 
joyment. So that we lofe the view of all the 
good done to objedts we efteem unworthy of 
any regard, and when things happen amifs to 
ourfelves we forget hoW often they have hap- 
pened to our wiflies* This narrownefs of 
mind contracts our profpeft of nature^ and as 
fhe has fome dark fpots upon hit face, if the 
•eye fixes upon one of thefe it fees nothing but 
gloom and defpondencyi whereas were out 
vifion a little enlarged we. might perceive 
every dark place furrounded with a fplendor 
of light. 

10. It is obfervable that mett comtiionly 
take their eftimate of nature from themfelves 
gnd their own fituation : while fuccefs attends 
them they think they fhall never meet with 
difappointment, and when difappointment 
ftands acrofs their paflage they think they 
fhall never fee the lucky moment again i 
while in the vigour of youth, the conftitution 
0fQ(igi the fpirits alert, defires eager and ma^ 
JBMtaLf^ gratification continually at hand. 
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they find no fault or blemi(h in nature, the 
world is then a glorious world and pleafures 
cxpcfted without end, we hear of no mur* 
murings againft Providence nor miftrufts that 
things are not fo well ordered as they fhould 
be, but they are rather apt to think God, as 
I may fay, too good, fo as to wink at their 
mifcarriages, indulge them in their follies^ 
and fuiFer them to do what mifchief they 
pleafe to their fellow creatures without con- 
troul. But when pain, difeafe, difappoint* 
ment or diftrcfs, pinches them^thft tables are 
turned, they fee not nor fympathi2e with the 
enjoyments abounding elfewhcre, but take 
their judgement of nature from that little fpot 
wherewith they have immediate concern, and 
then doubts arifc concerning the condition of 
things : why was not this mifchief prevent^ 
ed ? where was almighty power that could 
not, or where was infinite goodnefs that 
would not prevent it ? Thus we fee that in- 
finite goodnefs ebbs and flows according ta 
the ftate of our minds : when we are at eafe 
m ourfelves^wc find no difficulty in entertain-^ 
ing the idea of it; when difTatisfied with our 
prefent condition^ nothing is harder for us to 
comprehend. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
for vexations of every kind give a melancholy 
caft to the mind^deflroying the relifh of thoTe 
pleafures which ufed to delight us before, {q 

tfiat 



th^t we have nothing 'fimilar in our imagina-> 
tion wherewith to compare the fenfations o£ 
others ; for our only way of eftiniating othex^ 
people's enjoyments is by imagining ourfclvcs 
m their circumilances and refie<fling on the 
joy we ihould receive thereby, but when the 
mind is fo difpofed as to care for nothing and 
find a reli(h in nothing^ we cannot readily con^. 
ceivc others wifhing or caring for what would 
not affe^ us; and therefore being unable to 
form a clear conception of. enjoyment either 
m ourfelves or elfewhere^ we lofe the idea of 
that goodnefs which can be apprehended on^ 
\y by its efFedls. 

. J I. Thus we find our unfavourable fuf^ 
picions of nature owing to the \yrong turn or 
difordered cpndition of our imagination, whea 
our own ill management or unlucky circum- 
ftances confine our view to the leafl favour^** 
able of her features : for fo a man may take 
diflafle to a fine building if he be locked up 
in the neccfTary or refolve to look upon no-^ 
thing elfe. Therefore it behoves us to take 
the opportunity for forming our judgement 
when the mfind is moil in tranquillity, not 
rufHed by vexations nor preffed by importu- 
JBi^ate defires, when the und^rflanding is clear- 
eft^ when we can extend pur view all around, 
and confider everything impartially : and we 
caay help ourfelves not a little towards en- 

Q^z larging 
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larging cur mind by contrafting a habit of 
benevolence. I have already taken notice in 
the chapter upon that article^ as one of the 
advantages accruing from a benevolent tern- 
per, that nothing contributes fo much to 
open the heart, to enliven the imagination 
and give a cheerfull caft to the fcenes around 
us. For what we wi(h well to we think well 
of, and if we wifli well to everything we (hall 
be attentive to the fucceffes and pleafures that 
happen to everything: and by turning our 
cbfervation conftantly that way fhall find fub- 
jeiSts to rejoice at which the felfifh and nar- 
row fpirited never know. We fhall ceafe to 
meafure others fatisfaftions by our own 
ftandard, or think nothing defirable to them 
which wc would not choofe for ourfelves; 
but (hall difcern a variety of taftes adapted to 
the feveral conditions wherein men are placet^ 
and things which were irkfome at firft be- 
coming pleafant by cuflom. We may fee 
that children have their plays, the vulgar 
their amufements, coarfc jokes and may- 
games : even folly does not exclude pleafure 
nor poverty banifh contentment. There is as 
much mirth in the kitchin as the parlouijand 
as great diverfion in a country fair or a 
cricket match as a cardaiTembly or a ridotto. 
The cobler. whiftles at his flail, the dairy 
maid fings while fhe is milking, the plow- 
man 
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man munches his moMldy cruils wilh as good 
relifh as the rich man eats his dainties, for he 
has that beft of fauces hunger to feafon his 
vid:uals. Labour purefies the blood, invigo- 
rates the limbs, flrengthens the digeflion, 
enfures quiet fleep and renders the body 
proof againft changes and inclemencies of 
weather, all which are confiderable articles 
in the enjoyment of life, nor can their lofs 
be compenfated by any advantages of family, 
fortune, learning and politenefs. Nor is the 
loweft herd incapable of that fincereft of 
pleafures, the confcioufnefs of adling right, 
for redlitude does not confift in extenfivenefs 
of knowledge but in doing the beft according 
to the lights afforded 1 and many artifans, 
fervants and labourers^ find as much fatisfac* 
tion in fulfilling the duties of their ftation as 
the philofopher in his refearches into nature. 
Nor need we ftop at the human fpecics, for 
the brute creation too exhibits fcencs agreable 
for the good natured man to look upon, he 
may rejoice to fee the cattle fporting in the 
field? or hear the birds finging or chirping 
out their joys, to behold the fwallow build- 
ing nefts to hatch her young, the ant laying 
in ftore of provifions for her future accom- 
modation, the flies in a fummer evening 
dancing together in wanton mazes, the little 
Q^ pucerons 
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puccrons in water frifking nimbly about as if 
delighted with their cxiftcnce. 

12, Whoever has a heart to enjoy fuch 
contemplations will be apt to purfuc them 
until he has fatlsfied himfclf there is a much 
greater quantity of enjoyment than fufFering 
upon earth : for pleafures fpring from fteady 
permanent caufes, as the vigour of health, the 
due returns of appetite, and calls of nature to 
cxercife or reft ; but pains proceed from ac- 
cidents which happen rarely, or difcafes 
which arc cither flight or temporary. And 
he will entertain a favourable idea of that 
bounty which fupplies defires and means of 
gratifying them to every fpecies^ from impe- 
rial man down to the fcarce perceptible infed:. 
When he has filled his imagination with this 
idea he may draW comfort from it in his fea- 
fons of affliftion and diftrefs, for tho* he $nd^ 
no pleafures within his own reach or have loft 
the jrelifh of any that might be offered h|pi, 
he^ may refledl how many thoufands at that 
moment are dancing and finging, marrying 
and giving in marriage, advancing towards 
the accompliftim^nt of their wifties, and pur- 
fuing all kinds of enjoyment with full guft 
and fatisfadion : how many millions of ani- 
mals are eating their food, providing for their 
accommodations, taking their paftimcs, or 
ruminating in their lurking holes ; and this 

con- 
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confideration may alleyiate his trouble* I do 
not mean nor cxpeft that he fhould carry his 
benevolence to fuch an unattainable height as 
to make the joys he feels in fympathizing 
with the joys around him ftifle the fmart of 
every evil that can befall him : but he may 
gather this confolation from them, that there 
is an inexhauilible fpring of bounty flowing 
inceflantly upon the world, and from thence 
conclude that himfelf fhall partake in due 
meafure of the ftream at fome time or other, 
if not in his prefent ' at leaA in fome future 
ftate of Being* 

, 13. For the great preponderancy of good 
over eviyn this part of the creation lying 
within our vie\^ mahifefts a beneficence in 
the charadler of the Author, which mufl: 
operate likewife no lefs in all other parts of 
his work : for fo we reafon in matters fami- 
• liar to our acquaintance. We know nothing 
of caufes unlefs by their efFefts, nor the cha- 
raders of perfons unlefs by their deeds.- We 
know that fire will burn becaufe we fee wood 
confumed by it, that water is fluid becaufe 
we fee it fludluate and difperfe. If a man 
has been ufed to cheat vee expect: he will 
cheat again, or if he has long behaved with 
honefty and truth we expeft the like behavi- 
our from him for the future. Thus our 
whole dependence upon the qualities of bo* 

0^4 dies 
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dies we daily handle and perfons we daily con* 
vcrfe with refts upon our experience: and we 
Jiave or may have^ if we will take pains to 
acquire it^ the like experience of an unwea** 
^ied bounty pouring bleffings all around us :. 
fo that we have as good ground of afTurance 
that God will continue to do good as we have 
that fire will burn, that 2l ftone will refift the 
touchy or that our bofom friend will not be* 
tray us. Were we entertained in the family 
of fome nobleman, if we found him kind and 
condefccnding to his dependents, humane to 
his fervants, careful! to eftablifti falutary 
orders for the regulation of his houfehold, 
watchful! to fee that even his cattle had 
their proper food and conveniences, we {hould 
naturally conclude the fame good manage-f 
mtnt prevailed in all his other houfes : We 
have lived fome years in this family of ter- 
reftrial animals, and we may as naturally con- 
clude that the fame beneficence which pro- 
vides fo amply for their welfare according to 
their refpedive wants and capacities, extends 
to every other family of fentient Beings^ 
throughout the univerfe. 

14. By this means we may attain as full 
and clear an idea of goodnefs as may £itisfy 
us of a charaiSer of benevolence in the dif- 
pofer of all things : but the evil we likewife 
experience cannot infer a defed of goodnefs, 

becaufe 
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bccaufe the attributes muft be pcrfcft and in- 
finite \ nor yet an oppofitc charaiSer, becaufc 
t)ur clearcft judgement informs us that contra- 
diftory characters cannot fubfift in the fame 
fubjeA. Therefore we muft acknowledge 
evil to be uilaccountable, and unaccountable 
phenomena we never extend further than wc 
can fee of them. It is poffible that what por- 
tion of evil there is in nature may be confined 
to the vifible world and lie within thfe regions 
of matter, nor need we fuppofe it exiftent 
elfewhere until further reafons fhall occur for 
the fuppofition. At leaft we may prefumc 
from the characfter of goodnefs that the quan- 
tity of good in the univerfe vaftly exceeds that 
of evil, which is enough to give us an inviting 
profped.of our condition wherever we fliall 
go, unlefs there be- fome favourable circum- 
ftances particularly attending ourfelvcs which 
jnake us liable to fear the worft. 

15. As to the perplexities involving our 
thoughts let us confider from whence they 
generally arife, and perhaps we fhall find them 
not irremovable. We commonly efteem good- 
nefs to confift in a compliance with our hu- 
mours, a parent that indulges us in all our 
defires we look upon as fupremely.good, and 
if we (hould happen to defire what is hprtfuU 
ilill we (hould think his denial of it a feverity. 
But defire ordinarily fixes upon prefent fatif- 

faftion 
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fa£tk>n and feldom runs along the whole line 
of confequences from whence the real value 
of things ought to be eftimated : fo that we 
often think ourfelves hardly, dealt with at the 
very time when we are receiving good. -But 
when the trouble is once over and we feel the 
benefits refulting therefrom^ we can acknow- 
ledge that to be goodnefs we once efleemed 
harcKhip : and fo we fhouldjbave done atfirft 
had we had a clear difcernment of the diflant 
good and an earneft defire for it ; for then we 
' ihould have thought nothing a hardfhip that 
lay in the way to accompli(h it : fo that our 
difcontents are owing to a mifapprehenfion 
occafioned by the narrownefs of our views. 

i6* So long as things fucceed currently to 
our wiffaes we entertain no doubt of divine 
goodnefs, while we have the means of grati- 
fying our defires we find fault with none of 
the laws of nature^ not even that of reft after 
labours of the day, although ileep cuts us off 
from above a quarter of the enjoyments we 
might have had could we fubfift vvithout it. 
A moderate pittance of happinefs contents us 
if we have no thoughts of anything higher, 
nor is there a man £b unreafonable as to quar-r 
rel with the Almighty for making him an 
imperfed: creature, or to think it an impeach- 
ment of goodnefs that he has not the capacity 
and enjoyments of an angel. Since then im^ 

perfeftion 
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pcrfedlion of happinefs in any degree is not 
repugnant to our idea of goodnefs let us con* 
fider whether this imperfe<flion, although not 
neceffarily implying a liablenefs to evil, may 
not well confift with a nlixturc of it. For 
the value of exificnce depends upon the quan- 
tity of happinefs received therein, and every 
evil is the fame as a fubtradtion from that 
quantity : if then the good and evil compa^ 
red together leave a ballance of the former, 
which if given alone^ would be fufEcient to 
denominate the creature happj^and be thought 
a gift becoming infinite goodnefs to beftow, 
why fhould not both together be thought fo 
too firice they are of equal value ? A falary 
of five hundred pounds a yeai; chargeable • 
with a conftant land tax of four (hillings in 
the pound^ is equal to four hundred without 
that dedudlion : and if a friend put you in 
a way of making a thoufand pounds by lay- 
ing out four hundred, you would think your- 
fclf as much obliged to him as if he had help- 
ed you to a clear fix hundred. So if thiere^ be 
a profufe abundance of happinefs together 
with a fmall mixture of fufFeririg diftributed 
throughout the univerfe^ the condition of the 
creatures is as valuable as if the net ballance 
of the former had been given alone: but 
this would have been thought to denominato 
the giver infinitely good, why then (hould 

the 
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the ftate of the world as it is occafion any 
doubts to the contrary, 

17. Much of our good firings out of evil, 
for objefts exciting pleafant fenfations rarely 
occur^ but tis the armufement we find in the 
cxercifes of our adlivity and the engagement 
qf our purfuits that furnifh us with moft of 
the enjoyments of life, and tis the defire of 
delivering or guarding ourfelvcs from fome- 
thing we do not like, that chiefly prompts us 
to beftir ourfelves *: fo that if there was no 
fuch thing as danger, want or fatiety wc 
ihould have little to do and life would become 
infipid for want of employment. Nor docs 
our refleftion upon the good we poflefs con- 
tribute lefs than the pleafures we adtually feel 
to that complacence of mind which renders 
life defirable, but this refledtion arifes princi- 
pally from the contemplation of thofe evils 
from which we are exempted : it has been 
conftantly obfeirved that we know not the va- 
lue of bleflings until we lofe them^ and thofe 
who meet with nothing to ruffle them are 
fcarce fenfible of their happinefs. For as a 
foil fets off a beauty, fo the difappointments 
we have experienced or diftrefles we behold 
others labour under give^ us a juft eiKmation 
of our prefcnt good fortui When we turn 
our thoughts to thankr^il .^SOMlMW hnd 
diem run upon topics 
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that are fupplicd, diftreffcs that are relieved, 
dangers from which we arc fecured or mif- 
chiefs- from which we are exempted : nor 
can we fcarce bring our minds to thank God 
for the air we breathe becaufe it is fo com- 
mon, or for the conftant returns of fpring 
and fummer, of morning and dayhght, be- 
caufe we never mifs them ; and when we do 
difcern the value of thefe things it is by re- 
flefting on ^the forlorn condition we fhould 
ftand in without them. A refcue from fome 
imminent danger gives a ftronger apprfehen- 
fion of kindnefs than a thoufand good offices, 
and pleafure never comes fo welcome as when 
preceeded by pain ; nay eafe alone after deli- 
ver^from trouble affords a joy that fatisfies 
the mind without any of thofe amufements 
neceifary to content us at another tiiiie : moft 
of our vexations make us fome returns of this 
kind, and many of them perhaps greater than 
the uneafinefs they gave us while prefent. 
The complicated machinery of our body con-- 
lifting of fo many tender veflels and fibres li- 
able to a thoufand diforders yet preferved ma- 
ny years entire and unhurt, the- variety of 
neceffaries requifite for our food, our cloath- 
ing and our accommodation yet continually 
fupplied from innumerable quarters, fill us 
% l^her idea of the divine wifdom, care 
than we could otherwifchave 
entertained. 
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entertained. Thus want, wcakncfs, imper-. 
fe^on and evil, tend to difplay goodnefs, 
and without them we ihould fcarce have 
known what it was: fo that whatever joy 
and foiace we receive at any time in contem- 
plating the divine goodnefs, we owe to that 
mixture of evil falling within our notice. 

1 8. Having iatisfied ourfelves by thefe and 
many more the like confiderations which our 
experience may fuggeft, that there is a cha- 
radter of goodnefs in the Author of nature, 
let us now Examine what wjs may conceive 
agreable or repugnant to fuch. charadtef, thi« 
being our only guidance to judge of matters 
not falling under our immediate pbfervation 
and experience : and we fhall find thefe two 
inferences naturally follow from our idea of 
goodnefs. That the proportion of good muft 
greatly furpafs that of evil in the univerfe, 
and That good is given for its own fake but 
evil never fcnt unlefs as a means produftive 
of fome greater good. The former of thefe 
conclufions may give us a favourable profpe<fJ: 
of nature in general, and the latter may yield 
us comfprt in particular feafons of trouble.' 
For we may confider evil as a tax impofed, 
;pot to feed the avarice and ambition of 
the great, but for the fupport and exigencies 
of the government ; and though we do not 
always fee the ufeS for which it^is wanted, 

' yet 
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yet we .may reft aflured of the application he- 
ing in good hand^and that no more is levied 
than will be difpofed of to the advantage of 
the community : therefore we may look up- 
on every payment as a purchace of fomethinj^ 
more valuable than the price that is paid for 
it, or as a call for money to be improved at 
intereft upon the heft fecurity. Whoever caa 
poflefs his imagination with a lively fence of 
fuffering being a purchace, and this ieems not 
impoflible to be effedted by a due and habitu-* 
al refle&ion upon the nature of goodnefs^ will 
be fo far from being difturbed at the weight 
or iharpnefs or continuance of the miferies he , 
iees among mankind, that he will regard it 
as an evidence of fome unlpeakable enjoymeat 
lying in ftore, which infinite goodnefs judges 
worth the purchafing at fo high a price. Nor 
need it ftagger him to refle<3: that fuffering is 
fometimes infliiStcd for a puniihment of wrong 
doing, for .we have fecn in the laft volume 
that a righteous man will never puni(h unlefs 
with a view to fomegreater advantage accruing ^ 
therefrom : fo that even punifhmcnt may be 
looked upon in the light of a purchace. Nei- 
ther can this reprefentation of it give an en- 
couragement to do wrong for the fake of pur* 
chafing that greater advantage, for befides that 
paribus inclined to catch excu/cs for doing 
wrong are not likely to attain the perfuafion 

abovementioned. 
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abovementionedy the purchace in cafe of pu^ 
nifhment either redounds to the benefit of o^ 
thers, or confifts in an exemption from thofe 
ivorfe punifliments which impunity would 
draw upon the delinquent. 

19. Since then we find the eftates of hap-^ 
pinefs in this fublunary kingdom fubjed: to 
taxes we muft take the whole together, the 
rents and profits together with the difturfe- 
mcnts. Or fince evil is fo interwoven with 
good that one cannot be had without the othei; 
we muft not pick out fingle threads but regard 
the whole contexture as one piece, and in thifc 
light it will appear that every difpenfation is 
good and worthy divine bounty to beftow* 
As to the exiftence of evil and its being fo 
interwoven into the fortunes of creatures, 
we can do no otherwife than refer this to 
fotae unknown attribute. For as has been 
obferved before, the little we know of God 
being drawn from thofe few of his works 
lying within our cognizance, we cannot ex- 
pedl they fhould difcover the whole of his na- 
ture, but there may probably be other attri- 
butes belonging to him of which we can 
entertain no conception. We have already 
found the neceflity of fome fuch in the arti- 
cle of omnifcience : for though wifdom may 
difcern what capacities and ftations are re- 
quifite for coftWpipiating the grand defign in 

view. 
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view, it cannot determine what particular 
fubftances fhall have fuch or fuch capacities, 
or occupy fuch or fuch ftations preferablk^ to 
any others. So upon the prefent article we 
have found it repugnant to our notions to 
fuppofe either that infinite bounty could 
ftop until there was nothing further to be- 
ftowi or yet that creatures fhould be raifed 
to the perfection and ineffable happincfs of 
their creator. Therefore we muft neceffarily • 
conclude there is fome other attribute to mo^ 
derate between goodnefs and omnipotence, 
to fet the proper limits of imperfediion af- 
certaining how near it may approach towards 
perfection and what diftance it muft always 
keep therefrom, and to be the origin of evil ; 
with all which we need not perplex our 
thoughts either to raife doubts or attempt 
difcoveries concerning them, fince they fpring 
from a fource whereof we can have no 
comprehenfion. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

E CL U I T Y. 

IF this fhall appear a novel title, it is fo no 
otherwife than by making that a. fcparatc 
article which ufes to be included under a 
more general term : Equity being a fpecies of 
Juftice,\vhich has always been afcribed to God 
in the moft perfedt degree. For juftice is 
commonly divided into diftributive and com- 
mutative, and though the latter epithet be 
Hot properly applicable to the proceedings <^ 
God with whom we have nothing to com- 
mute in return for the blcffings received at 
his hands>. yet neither do all our dealings 
with one another relate to matters of exchange 
or fuch wherein our own^interefts are con- 
cerned. In apportioning the cares of jt pa- 
rent among his children, the proteftion af- 
forded by a prince to his fubjedts or counte- 
nance given to his fervants, there are certain 
rules which a juft man will obferve, and 
thefe belong to that branch of juftice ufually 
ftiled the commutative, nor cafl we conceive 
the like Aite of equity difregarded by him 
who is righteous in all his ways. 

2. this 
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2. This attribute feems the eafieft of any 
to our cbmprehenfiorii for it is no more than 
a perfed: impartiality inclining •God to be 
good alike to all^ arid to fpread his mercy 
over all his works. It involves us in rione of 
tbofe difficulties we mqt with before on con^ 
templating omnipotence, omnifcience and in- 
iinite gdodnefs^ which we carinot well con- 
ceive either with or without bounds. For 
the opportunities of fuccefs given to one mail 
touft be poffible and may' be afforded to ano- 
ther,^ -hot can wifdom want methods of bring- 
ing about events fimilar to thofe it has alrea- 
dy contrived, nor do we fefe any hindrance 
that whatever meafure of bounty is thought 
proper for the creatures may be diffufed 
equally among them- And it is a^eablc to 
our notions of Cod that it fhould tJfi^fo, for 
his bounty is pure, unexcited by objefts, but 
flowing folely from himfelfi and we naturally 
expedl that the fame caufe fhould produce the 
iame efi«6t wherever it operates, unlefs by 
reafoa of a difference in thfe fiibjefts : but 
there could be no difference of one man from 
Another in their ftate of non-entity, what dif- 
ference lies between them was of God's ma- 
king^ and if he has been more fparing of his 
fevours to fome^ we may prcfume he will 
make them amends upon anotlier occafion* 
Nor can we fail of being confirmed in thi^ 

R 2 notion 
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notion when wc rcflcd: what it is that makes 
nien partial or unequal in their good offices; 
we perform them to thofe from whom we ex- 
pert the like return, or in gratitude for fer- 
vices done us, or to gain credit and reputa- 
tion in the world, or for relation or intimacy 
fake, or becaufe their humours fuit with our 
own, becaufe we find a pleafure in their com- 
pany, or have taken a favourable liking to 
their perfons : but the more a man improves 
in reafon and virtue the more equal wc find 
him in his fentiments and behaviour towards 
thofe with whom he has intercourfe. Thus 
we find the feeds of partiality in wants and 
weaknefles of human nature, none of which 
can have place in the Divine. I fhall not 
prefume to limit the authority of God or fet 
up a claim to the like proportion of bleffings 
that others enjoy ; for we are the work of his 
hands and he has not only full power but law- 
full right to difpofe of us as he pleafes, to be- 
flow a larger meafure of his bounty upon one 
and lefs upon another : but the queflion here, 
as before in the cafe of goodnefs, is not what 
the creature has a right to expeifl but how our 
idea of the difpenfer of all good things makes 
it likely he fhould deal with us. And for my 
part, when I confider the nature of pure un- 
merited love, I can fee nothing that fhould 
caufc it to make a difference in objeds where, 

thofe 
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thofe objed:s have not a prior intrinfic value* 
Therefore we may abide by our theory and 
conclude the love of God extended in equal 
meafure to all virho are objefts of it^ until v^re 
fhall find our theory correded by experi- 
ence. 

3. But it may be thought experience does 
contradidt our fuppofition by the very unequal 
diftribution of good and evil M^e fee prevail- 
ing among mankind : fome abound in fuper- 
fluities while others want even the neceflaries 
of life, fome enjoy exuberant health while 
others ftruggle continually tvith diftempers 
and infirmities, fome encreafe knowledge 
without mpafure while others fcarce know 
their right hand from their left. Fortune, 
honour, accomplifliment, fuccefs and eafe^ 
take up their abode with a chofen few and 
leave th*e reft of the world to labour, trouble 
and anxiety. But in the firft place let us 
examine the conditions of men narrowly and 
we fliall find them not fo very unequal -as- 
may appear at firft fight, for there are many 
unobferved joys and vexations which we do 
not take into account; therefore we are very 
bad eftimaters of bappinefs, for we judge of 
it by our defires which faften upon intenfe 
pleafures and run eagerly after thofe things 
which would give us the greateft joy in the 
acquifition or the moft pungent forrow upon 
R 3 loCng 
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lofing thcrh : but 'tis the continual producJc 
of » fatisfadlion and complacence yielded b^ 
pofleffing, not the firft tranfport on obtain-? 
ing,that conftitutcs the real value of things* 
The poor man wifties for riches, the difeafed 
and weak for health and vigour, the ignorant 
for - knowledge, and fuch as arc poflefled of 
thofe advantages would think it a grievous 
misfortune to lofe them ; fo that it is ac- 
knowledged by the conceffion of all that they 
are better had than gone without, nor can it 
be doubted that the giving of them would 
caufe extraordinary joy in the receivers and 
the deprivation of them as great grief and 
vexation in the lofers. But could wc lay 
op^n the thoughts of thofe who have been 
'ufed to either fortune without having ever 
known the oppofite and penetrate into their 
fentiments and feelings, we fhould find that 
pleafures grow infipid and misfortunes light 
by cuftom, that wants encreafe by fuccefe 
and content fprings out of difappointment, 
that both have their joys and their vexations^ 
their comforts and their troubles, their 
amufements and their diflikes, their fatisfac- 
tions and their uneafincfles, perhaps in nearer 
proportion than can eafily be imagined. At 
Icaft it muft be admitted that all receive fomc 
fhare in the bounties of heaven,and pay their 
quota to that tax of evil impofed upon hu- 
man 
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man nature. Nor do falubrious or peftilcn- 
tial airs, vernal funs or the fcorching dog ftar, 
feas or winds, make any difference between 
high and low, ftrong and weak, wife and 
foolifh. 

4. In the next place let us remember that 
notwithftanding we cannot with 'all. our aU 
lowances make the lot of all men exactly 
equal, the fpirit will remain entire after dif- 
fcdution of the body, ftill capable of receiv* 
ing good and evil, of fatisfaftion and uneafir 
nefs ; and tho' all the channels conveying ei- 
ther now ihould be taken aw^y, we know not 
what new faculties it may acquire or what 
materials may be provided for exercifmg them 
ifi the world whereto it is going : fo that we 
pan no more pronounce upon a man's lot by 
that fraall period of his exiftence within our 
infpe^kion than we can upon his enjoyment 
pf life by feeing him pafs a fingle day. For 
what was wanting here may be niade up in 
another ftate and what was redundant may bo 
retrenched, Wherefore our experience is too 
imperfeft to warrant our altering the theo- 
ry of this attribute which is the cleared of 
any to our conception. 

5. A little obfervation may (how us how 
naturally men's peafon leads them into an 
opinion of the Divine Equity. Such as do 
not much exercife their reafon conceive of 

R 4 God 
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God as having his favourites and his averiions^ 
becaufe they have fo themfelves and value 
themfelves upon it, for we form our idea of 
God upon the model of what we efteem moft 
excellent in ourfelves : but thofe who prad:ife 
thought and confideration fee that an equit- 
able temper is a commendation in a mans cha- 
tadter^and confequently afcribe it in the moft 
eminent degree to that Being which is the 
fountain of perfedion. Therefore the unequal 
diftribution of good and evil upon earth has 
always been made anargument to prove a fu- 
ture ftate, that the account might be fet even 
there which was left unfettled here : and o- 
pinions have been embraced without other 
foundation than becaufe they were thought 
neceffary to reconcile the different lots of men 
with the perfed: equity of that power by 
whom they are difpofed, Xavier, the great 
apoftle of the Jefuits, taking for granted that 
the only way to happinefs lay thro' the Ro- 
man church, and yet being fenfible that thou- 
fands are born and die without ever having an 
opportunity of being admitted into it, afferts 
pofitively that every Tartar and favage has a 
revelation of the Romifti faith made to him 
in the very article of death • He could have 
no evidence to fupport this aflertion, for who 
knows what pafTes in the departing foul after 
it has loft the ufe of fpeech by which it might 

declare 
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declare what it felt to the ftandcrs by ? but he 
had recourfe to this wild imagination as the 
.ooly^\^ay to falve that equity which he could 
not but acknowledge muft deal alike favour- 
ably with all and propofe the terms of happi- 
nefs to every human creature. To this caufe 
likewijfe we may attribute the invention of a 
freewill of indifference, that men may make 
their fortunes unequal where the favours of 
heaven beftowed on them were equal ; as a^ 
child for whom the father has made an am- 
ple provifion with the reft of his brethren may 
.yet run bimfelf into poverty by his own ex-: 
travagance : but if the Will were conftantly 
determined by motives, it was thought the lot 
of every one muft depend upon what motives 
•were furnifhed. Since then we have the con- 
currence of the fober and confiderate part of 
mankind in behalf of this doctrine of God 
being equitable and alike good to all his in- 
telligent creatures, and we find men fo firmly 
rooted in this perfuafion as to pradlife all 
contrivances to bring their particular tenets 
to coincide with it, we need make no fcruple 
of ranking equity among the attributes and 
ufing it as a principle whereon to build what 
judgement we can concerning the conftitution 
of things unfeen. 

6. Thefe are all the attributes whereof we 
have any diftinit knowledge or conception, 

and 
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and I call them primary as being efiential to 
the Divine Nature. Nor let it be thought an 
oniifllon that I have taken no notice of Juf^ 
tjce. Purity, Majefty and Holinefs, which 
have always been efleemed attributes equal-* 
ly with thofe before mentioned : but I look 
upon thefe as fecondary attributes not arifing 
from contemplation of the Divine Nature 
coniidered in itfelf^ but in conjunAion with 
the nature of man and conftitution of things 
in the univerfe ; upon which I ihal} want to 
make fome further obfervationa .before I can 
explain my thoughts concerning them* 
Therefore (hall poftpone the confideration of 
thefe fecondary attributes for the prefent, and 
hope it will be left to me to choofe the pro^ 
per time for entring upon it acording to the 
courfe wherein my reafonings ihall carry 



me. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Two Characters in God. 

WE are told that no man can fee God 
and live, by which I do not appre- 
hend it neceffary to underftand that the fight 

of 
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of him is fo terrible as to deftroy usj^ but th« 
pur fkculties arc incapablg of z full difcern*. 
mcnt of him : fo that no man can fee God 
while he lives encumbred with this veil of 
flefli, nor until invefted with a finer organi-* 
zation or enabled to fee intuitively even as 
alfo he 18 feen. And we have found thii 
■truth exemplified upon our enquiry into the 
attributes: we faw clouds and difficulties 
gather around us and difcovered a neceffity of 
other unknown attributc$ whereof the under^ 
Handing of pian has never yet received a 
-glimpfe, to fumifh objects for infinite wif^ 
^om and fet the meafure to infinite goodnef$w 
On the other hand we may be faid to fee 
God continually before our eyes: our own 
exiftence and that of the objedls we behold 
lead us. to the Jcnowl6dge of his Being, the 
curious ftrufture of our bodies, the wonder- 
ful agility and variety of ideas in our minds 
declare his wifdom, the bleffings poured daily 
around us manifeft his goodnefs, the fun that 
rules by day, the ftars that twinkle by 
night, the vaft expanfe of heaven difplay 
his power and greatnefs. 

2. Since then God is incomprehenfible and 
the thought of him an unfathomable abyfs 
where the line of reafon can feel no bottom, 
yet at the fame time an* objeft obvious to ouf 
notice and which it is highly incumbent 

upon 
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upon us to purfue fo far as our faculties can 
reach with clearnefs, let us endeavour to 
feparate what we find clear in our concep- 
tions of him from what is dark and myfte- 
rious. And I believe this may beft be done 
by confidering him in two capacities, as 
Creator, and as Governour of the world : for 
creation being a matter whereto we find no- 
thing fimilar in our experience, we have no 
idea of* it nor any thing belonging to it. 
We know that fubftances owe their exiftence 
and properties to an almighty power, but in 
what other manner they might have been 
created or what others might have been 
added to their number or whether any or 
what inducement there was for creating 
them, we know nothing of. All the diffi- 
culties before ftarted concerning abfolute 
impoffibilities, the neceffity of previous ob- 
je6ts to ferve as materials for wifdom to 
worif upon, the limitation of goodnefs, and 
origin of evil, relate to the firft conftitution 
of things; from which we had better with- 
hold our thoughts, for the further we pufh 
them^the more we (hall find ourfelves en- 
tangled in perplexities and contradiiflions. 

3. But the governance of the world lies 
nearer to our apprehenfion, as proceeding 
upon a conftitution of things already efta- 
blifhed, difpofing and giving motion to fub- 
ftances 
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fiances according to the properties affigncd 
them> ordering the laws of nature and di- 
recting eveats falling under our cognizance, 
and by various ftrudtures or combinations, ' 
either of matter alone or in conjundion with 
fpirit^ raifing fecondary qualities perceivable 
by our fenfes. For our own volition bejng 
determined by motives,' and our anions con- 
ftantly aiming at fome purpofe fuggefted 
either by fancy or judgement, we have no 
conception of a power exerted without pre- 
vious objedts to diredt and guide it : which 
has given rife to the notion of a nature of 
things eternal and unalterable by any Will or 
power whatfoever, But we may efcape this 
abfurdity and bring our ideas to tally with 
one another by confidering a Governour of 
the univerfe, working upon a nature of things 
already affigned him and ading according to 
certain rules eftablifhed by the Creator from 
cverlafting. I am far from intending hereby 
to divide the Divine Unity or deny that it is 
one and the fame God which ^r^ed and ftill 
governs the world : I only propofe this as an 
imaginary divifion rendring the fubjeft more 
fuitable to our narrow faculties^ which may 
comprehend in part what they cannot com- 
pafs entire. Nor do I fee, any hurt in ima- 
gining that to be two which we know to be 
in reality one, for we have obferved formerly 

. . that 
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that our conceptions often vary from our 
knowledge, and may find further oceafiod 
hereafter to (how that it is expedient they 
fhould do fo. We conceive the Sun to* ruri 
his race every day through the heavens tho' 
we know the faft to be otherwife, for it is 
more convenient to fpeak and think of that 
feemingly little orb as moving about, and 
the wide ftretched earth with all the build- 
ings and mountains upon it as ftationary; 
And fo I apprehend it more convenient 
for our imagination to conceive the world 
and affairs of men adminiftered by one power 
limited and prefcribcd to by another. 

4. The Creator dwells in unacceffible light, 
where the eye of man cannot approach or 
fees little diftindtly being dazzrled by the 
bright effulgence. We know that he is al- 
mighty, felf-exiftent, uncaufed, without be- 
ginning and unfpeakably happy, and this 
perhaps is all we can affirm fafely concerning 
him : unlefs that to him belong thofe un- 
known attributes of which we can fay no- 
thing more than that theVe are fuch. He 
has eilablifhcd fome things fo firmly that 
their cxiftence feems almofl as neceflary as 
his own : Time and Space, the imperfection 
of creatures, the relations between numbers, 
lines, angle? and forms, we cannot conceive 
ever to have had a beginning. His ways are 

unfearchablc 
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unfearchable and his aftions paft finding out, 
therefore it is in vain to attempt accounting 
for his proceedings : We fee there are fub- 
ftances around us, but why they were created 
in fuch numbers and no more or with fuch 
particular properties and no others or in fuch 
certain ftations, why our ideas are variable 
and the face of nature continually changing, 
why pred/6tions are formed and events 
brought about by a long chain of fecond 
caufes and not by an immediate exertion of 
omnipotence, why evil was intermingled 
among ,the good or in what exaft proportion ; 
of all thefe points we are utterly ignorant. 
Nor can we know any more concerning the 
time than> the manner of creation, or deter- 
mine whether the creatures may not have 
been co-eternal with the Creator : for tho* 
they be efFefts requiring an efficient caufe to 
produce them, yet an efFed: may well be eter- 
nal where the caufe is fo. I could eafily be- 
lieve the Thames to have run eternally if I 
could perfuade myfelf that the fprings fup- 
plying it had flowed for ever : and if there 
had always been a Sun there would have 
been no beginning of daylight. So tho* the 
creation depended upon a fuperiour power 
for its exiftence, it may neverthelefs have 
fubfifted from everlafting becaufe that power 
was never wanting whereon it might depend. 

Nor 
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Nor let it be .urged that the Will and good 
pleafure of God muft fet omnipotence at 
work before there could be any thing created: 
for when we refleft on the immutability of the 
divine natur^ we can no more affign limits 
to the determination of his Will than to the 
exercife of his power. Therefore it behoves 
us to know our own ignorance, for this is 
the ftrongeft mark of fuch wifdom as the 
frailty of human nature can rife to: as it is 
an inftance of folly to conceit onefelf under- 
ftanding every thing and to decide confi- 
dently upon every fubjeft. And if we be 
at all fenfible of our ignorance we fhall be 
very cautious in our aflertions concerning 
creation or the Author of it> efteeming him 
an obje(fl of our admiration and adoration 
rather than of our enquiry. Nor need we 
be difturbed at the want of further know- 
ledge^ which could avail us nothing if we 
had it; for we muft take things as we find 
them, our capacities and the qualities of 
other fubftances afFedting us as affigned then^ 
nor can we expeft they fhould be altered to 
pleafe us. If we know what are proper for 
our ufes^ how (hould we be the better for 
knowing why they were fo conftituted ? If 
we can difcern the fources of good and evil, 
this is enough to diredl us what to purfue 
and what to avoid, nor could we do it more 

eflfedlually 
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fcffedlually were wc able to trace thofc fourccs 
up to their original caiifes, Befides, when 
the Creator had laid the foundation of ha- 
ture he irefted frdm his works, and having 
once made U$, retained, as I may fay, no 
longer aiiy concern with us, but delivered 
lis over to that Providence which governa 
and difpdfes the things already created, exer- 
tifes the tapaci^eis and employs the qualities 
already afligned. 

5, But th6 Governour of the Univcrfd is a 
more difcernible objedt, eafier for our ima- 
gination to comprehend, cldathed with milder 
rays of glory, the fubjed of our hope and 
confidence as well as of bur admiration. For 
we niay behold him provident, wife, gra- 
cious and beneficent, protediing us againft 
the coftfufion of Chance and hard hand of 
Neceflity, havifig all nature under command 
fo thafrno difturban6e or diforder can intrude 
againft his liking. To him belong, thofe 
attributes of which we can form any diftinft 
liotion:. omnipotence to give, what motions 
and direftions he pleafes to fubftances, to 
change their fituations and throw them into 
what combinations or aflbciate them with 
what company he thinks proper t om- 
liifcience to difcerri at one glance the whole 
liumber of fubftances exifteht, their capaci- 
ties, qualities and pofitions : wiixlom to 

Vol. II. S know 
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* know Gscadtly what Secondary qualities wi}t 
arife and what effedts fhall he produced by 
the operation and concurrence of fecond 
cauies^ fo that among all the various im-- 
pulfes of matter and actions of fpirit nothing 
ihall fall out contrary to his defign apd ex-< 
pedation: omniprefence that nothing may 
cfcape his notice, but every , particle of corr 
poreal or fpiritual fubftance be direfted with 
the fame vigilance as if it w^jre the fole pb-- 
jcdt of his attention : unwearied goodnefs to 
provide all the happinefs for the creatures 
which their capacities can receive or the pre- 
eflablifhed nature of things will admit, and 
impartial equity to allot th^juft proportion of 
good and evil among fentient creatures, fo as 
that none may have caufe to complain at be- 
ing unequally or arbitrarily dealt with, Thefc 
things we find no difficulty to comprehend, 
and thefe are enow to aiTure us that the courfe 
of nature and fortune is ordered for the beft, 
and that we live under a government which 
a prudent man would choofe for himfelf if it 
were left to his option. 

6* To confider God as Governour of the 
world is the light wherein we ordinarily be- 
hold him, that which gives us the cleareft 
conception we can entertain of him, which 
befl anfwers all ufefuU purpofes, and has thi$ 
peculiar advantage that it reprefcnts his good- 
nefs. 
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ntCs, the attribute we are mofi: interej(led 
withy in the fairefl colours, as attentive to 
produce all the happinefs pofUble for his 
creatures in the nature and conflitution of 
things. This when well inculcated fatisfies 
the minds of the vulgar, and would fatisfy 
thofe of the fpeculative too if they would 
abftain from idle queftions concerning crea- 
tion^ and fprbear to aik why things are not 
ptherwife conftituted fo that more happinefs 
might have been produced than is now pofli- 
ble. For if we furvey fo much of nature as 
lies within the reach of our obfervation and- 
reafon^ we Jdiall find there is a balance of good 
fufiicient to content any reafonable perfon. 



CHAP. XIX. 

External Naturb. 

BY Nature I underftand here that difpo-^ 
fition and order of things wherein we 
are likely to have any concern ; fo much of 
this as relates to qurfelves in pur prefcnt ftate 
of Beings we muft difcover by obfervation 
and experience, or learn from the information 
of others, as being our fureft guides : for 

S 2 no 
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no man who is going to the Eaft Indie^ re- 
currs to theology to know what manner of 
living he may expeft, but enquires of thofe 
who have been there before him ; or if he 
/ind himfclf indifpofed, applies to a phyfi* 
cian, or recollects what has done hini good 
on the like occafion formerly. But we know 
that this body of ours fhall be diflblved^ when 
whatever wasof ufe or folace toit^fhall be no 
longer ferviceable: though the trees continue 
to bear fruit we cannot tafte it, though the 
Sun goes on to fhine we cannot fee it, though 
trades and manufactures be (till carried on 
we can receive no benefit from them. Yet 
the Spirit ftiall remain entire with her two 
faculties of perceptivity and aftivity, but;what 
organs, what inftruments, what materials, (he 
fhall have to exercife theni, experience informs 
us nothing of: for we have no ground to ex- 
pert that anything wherewith we have inter- 
courfe here, fhall be the object of our percep- 
tion or adion hereafter. Neverthelefs our 
Curiofity and concern for the future naturally 
incline us to look forward, but we find no- 
thing affording any glimpfe of light unlefs 
in the character of that power which dif- 
pofes of things vifible andinvifible: there- 
fore we mufl content ourfelves with fuch 
judgement as we can form from thence of 
our future condition and expectations. 

2. And 
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2. And this leads us to the confideration of 
final caufes, which the moft judicious perfons 
have always taken into account and made the 
. principal foundation in forming their opinions 
cpncerning things invifible : for if at any time 
we can difcover what are the views of our 
Almighty Governoui^ we may reft aflured he 
wants not power nor wifdom to compafs 
them. Some indeed carry this argument too 
far, applying it to the affairs of this wprld and 
inferring what is or flhall be done from what 
they imagine fhould be done. Thus the Pa- 
pifts prove an infallible judge of controverfies 
upon earthy becaufe they conceive it neceflary 
there fhould be one : and many good people 
expedt deliverance from all diftreffes and inju- 
ries^ or that in wars and contentions the better 
caufe will always prevail, becaufe they ap- 
prehend it agreable to their idea of God that 
things fhould be fo ordered. Our murmur- 
ings and repinings againft Providence arife 
from our unwarrantable expedations, which 
upon finding them difappointcd tempt us to 
fufped: the ways of heaven unrighteous rather 
than acknowledge ourfelves miftaken in our 
idea of what righteoufnefs requires. But our 
bufinefs here is to learn, not to decide, nor 
can we ever depend upon what will happen 
fblely by our idea of final caufes, nor other- 
wife than by remarking what has ufually 
S3 happened 
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in fimilar cafes : for our knowledge of God 
and his proceedings is very imperfedt at bert> 
a Ad he has given us experience and a capaci- 
ty of obfcrvation to corred: our errors in the- 
ory from time fo time. But with refpedt to 
the invifible world he has given us no expe- 
rience nor means of obfervationi if we were, 
ever there ourfelves we have utterly loft all re- 
membrance of it, and thofe who are gone 
there belbre cannot return^ to communicate 
their difcoveries : but he has given us fbme 
knowledge of him felt difcoverable in tH^por- 
tion of his work we have feen, and this we 
may depend upon in matters whereof we have 
no other evidence. to dire6t us; for we need 
not doubt that he know s how to adapt his 
means to their intended effeds^ and therefore 
may be afiured the knowledge we have is fuf- 
ficient to anfwer our purpofes, until we (hall 
find him imparting further lights. Tis true 
vre cannot enter into the couniels of God nor 
difcernhis manner of proceeding with thefame 
exa^ftnefs and certainty as wc can the quali- 
ties of bodies and charaders of perfbns fami- 
liar to our acquaintance ; but we may reafbn 
upon them in many caies with a deamefs that 
(hall work :!s full ailurance upon the mind to 
the exclufion of all doubt as even experience 
or den:, /iration : provided wc keep duefly 
in generals and do not enter too nunutdy la- 

to 
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lo particulars, which we have no opportuni- 
iy of^ knowing nor arc neccflary to be known 
by us. 

3, Our own final caufcs lie behind each o- 
ther in trains, for we defire one thing for its 
tendency to procure another and that other 
becaufe it conduces to a third, but good or 
fatisfa<^ion ftands at the end of every line re- 
commending the whole to our purfuit: ^oJi^i-Uahvw* f^ 
can we conceive of Providence than as aim- 
ing its diipenfations at particular purpofes 
productive of others and thofe again leading to 
others beyond: the bufinefs then is to fettle 
with ourfelves what we may reafonably fup- 
pofe to be the point, anfwe;-ing to fatisfadlion 
in ourfelves, . wherein all difpenfations ulti- 
mately center. For we may immediately dif- 
cern that this cannot be fatisfaiflion, fuch as 
operates upon us, for the defire of fatisfadion 
implies a continual want of fomething to bet- 
ter our condition, to make our lives valuable 
and prevent our time from pafllng away un- 
. profitably : but our cleareft apprehenfions of 
the Deity will not allow us to imagine him 
wanting anything of his creatures, or capable 
of acceflion to that happinefs he enjoys from 
tverlaftihg in himfelf, or adminiftring the 
government of the world for his own amufe- * 

mint, to pafs his time more agreably, to pro- 
vide company for his converfation or produce i 

S 4 pleafures ' 
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pleafures from whence he might receive 9 
moments entertainment. This confideration 
over throws the fuppofition of Glory, which 
fome have made a predominant a^ribute and 
ultimate end of the divine views, for they fay 
God created and flill orders all things folely 
for his Qwp glory. But when we coniider 
that a fondnefs for applaufe is a weaknefs in 
human nature, engendring pride, vanity and 
affeftation^ which denote a little mind, that 
the founder a man's judgement is^the lefs fol-r 
licitous we find him to difplay his accomr 
plifliments to others, and that honour at beft 
is but an expedient to fupply the (hprtnefs 
of our views and lead us into thofe courfes 
ivhich we want difcernment to fee the pru- 
dence of, we fliall think it unbecoming tq 
afcribe this motive to the moft perfeA of all 
Beings^ with whom there can be no weak- 
nefs or frailty, no concern left he fhould 
mifs his due tribute of praife, no lofs or dif- 
appointment if it be not regularly paid. 
Nor do the phenomena of iiatu^c agree with 
the fuppofition of fuch a principle, for of all 
the innumerable variety of creatures upoa 
earth. man alone is madecapable of acknow-. 
ledging his Maker, and among men how 
few are there that rife to conceptions wdrthy 
of him ! far the greater part being drawn off by 
their occupations and necefiary engagements 

in 
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in life from that attention they might elfo 
have given to his excellencies, and thofe few 
)>pft furnidied with opportunities of know- 
Jilg him, how imperfcdt is their knowledge! 
perplexed with doubts and difficulties which 
they are forced to folve by their own incapa- 
city and want of difcernment. Neverthelefs 
I do not deny that God is extremely jealous 
of his glory and does all things for that end, 
becaufe he knows his glory is of the utnioft 
confequence to his intelligent creatures: 
for entertaining unworthy notions of him 
would fill them with darknefs and^ defpair, 
lead them into vices and fatal errors, induce 
them to break thofe laws he has eftabliihed^ 
for their happinefs and introduce a general 
difbrder and confufion: fo that glory is a 
fecondary end fubfcrvient to goodnels, not an 
original principle but fpringing from the love 
he bears to the works of his hand. 

4. Wherefore goodnefs remains as the 
ultimate principle beyond that of glory, 
and tho' we have fuppoied an unknown at-f 
tribute to fet the meafure to goodnefs and 
reftrain it from exhaufting omnipotence, 
this belongs to the Creator whofe ways are 
unfearchable and concerning whom we can 
pronounce nothing fafely: but the Cover* 
nour of the univerfc wc may apprehend 
as infinitely good, and if there ihould be any 

higher 
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higher fource of his actions We cinnot tracft 
it out^ therefore mufl refer to this is the firfl 
motive of all his difpenfations, and if there 
be any thing repugnant to goodnefs we ma^ 
be fure it will not be permitted. For we 
inay conceive him producing all the happi* 
nefs poflible in the nature and conftitution 
of things : only we muft not expedt his 
goodnefs fhould regard oarfelves alone^ for 
ih^ nature of it requires it to flow where the 
greatefl: numbers may receive benefit by it> 
where there are the higheft capacities for 
enjoying it, and where it may be attended 
with the feweft inconveniences. For . we 
may obfcrve that good and evil often gene- 
rate one another, but tis the whole defign in 
view that denominates the action : he that 
mingles poifon with a palatable difh a<fts ma* 
licioufly, tho' he does all in his power to en- 
hance the prcfent pleafure ; and the furgeon 
who performs a cure by ibme painful opera- 
tion adts kindly, tho' he gives a prefertt pain. 
And fometimes confequence^ of both kinds 
follow each other in fuccefSon, but they muft 
all be taken into account in order to deter- 
mine the qualjty of the aftion ; the phyficiaxi^ 
who fweeteris an emetic for a child^ does not 
aft unkindly tho' ht entices him thereby, to 
drink that which wiU make him fick at 
ilomach, becaufe he intends the removal of.a 

difa * 
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diforder by bringing on that ficknefs. Sd 
the fcvcrities that befall us, or the pleafures 
tiiat lead unwarily into trouble, may be in- 
ftanccis bf kindnefs ■ if in their whole conie*^ 
quences they tend to greater advantage than 
detriment: and that they do fo^ we may 
juftly conclude from the charadler of good- 
nefs, which requires that every evil fhould 
terminate in good fomewhere or other, and 
that if there be any which yield no fruits in 
this prefefit ftatc,they fhould produce a plen* 
tifuU crop elfcwhere which will abundantly 
repay the trouble fuftained by them here. 

5. For from the unity of the Divine Na^ 
ture we may juftly infer that the univerfe i$ 
one immenfe kingdom governed and admi- 
niftred by the fame legiflative and executive 
power: and tho' this confideration alone 
\(rill not hinder but that it may be divided 
into many diftin^ft principalities, each feparatc 
within itfelf and having no comnxunication 
with the reft, yet when we refledt upon the 
mutual dependance of things in this world 
and how mueh their interefts are interwoven, 
we fhall find reafon to believe there is a like 
connexion of interefts running throughout 
the whole. We commonly fay that all things 
were made for man, and fo we well may pro- 
vided we do not add, for man alone, but 
allow |iim likewilfe to be made for other 

creatures, 
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creatures. The fheep and oxen feed upon 
his pafluresj the horfe receives provender 
and tendence from his hands, the birds eat 
the grain he fows, the little moufe ihares 
in the provifions of his table, the fwallow 
nejftles under his roof, the maftifF and fpaniel 
earn their wages in his fervice, the flea and 
the gnat regale on his blood, the harveft-bug 
burrows in his flefh^ and his carcafe breeds 
and houriihes the worm and the maggot. He 
employs his cares and reafon to provide for 
the ufes of animals fubfervient to his ufes, 
and thofe of others he provides for in pro-^ 
viding for his own. And there is a conftant 
intcrcourfe between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms : man fows the corn that is the 
ft?ifF to fupport bis life, plants and prunes the 
trees that yield him fruit, cultivates the flax 
that ferves him for cloathing. The cattle, 
manure the paflures that feed them, the birds 
carry about the feeds that grow up td fupply 
their future occafions. It is thought the 
Mifletoe would be loft out of nature if it 
were not continually propagated from tree to 
tree by the thrufli. And every fpecics of 
living creatures has an intereft in the curious 
ftrudture and alimentary qualities of thofe 
plants which furnifli them refpedively with 
proper fuftenance. Nor are the propertict 
and coorfes of the elements^ the. £ 
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raneous works of nature in forming minerals, 
foffils, exhalations and vapours^ of little con- 
fequence to the things upon her furface : the 
blights that bring difeafe upon cdtn and 
trees threaten us with famine, that unknown 
vegetative principle promoting their growth 
and making the difference between one foil 
or one feafon and another fills us with plenty: 
the docility and capacities of brutes furnifh 
employment and ufes for man, the various 
pafiions and characters of mankind affect one 
another, and that long and intricate chain of 
events we call Chance or Fortune determines 
the time and condition of our birth and influ- 
ences us in every part of our lives. 

6. Thus nothing flands alone^but each de- 
pends for its prefervatioh and welfare upon 
many others around with which it flands in 
fome refpeft or other conneAed. From hence 
we may gather a little more knowledge of 
nature than we could by a bare contemplation 
of the final caufe : for goodnefs would have 
been equally fatisfied whether the due mea- 
fure of happinefs had been dealt out to the 
creature direftly by an immediate ad: of om- 
nipotence, or conveyed by the intervention 
of fecond caufes, or how many foevcr of 
them had intervened to operate upon one an- 
other. But fince we find that God governs 
by >-,]Qng fubor^ioation of fecond caufes in 

this 
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this fpot of nature ejchibited %q a$ for a fpeq« 
tacle, we may r^fonably prefume he t^$ thp 
like method in other part3 Qf his 4omiqion, 
And we may obfcrve that he not onjy cmT 
ploys a. concurrence of caufes to produce onf < 
cfFe(fti but likewife produces various e^e£ts 
from one and the fame caufe. The f^ir tha| 
fupplies M$ with breath affifts thip growth of 

^vegetables9 fuftains the clovids and vapours, 
and purifier the earth with its continual agi^ 
tations: the fea that contains theftoresqf rain- 
and dew, that wafts our fhips from cpaft tp 
coaft, fervcs likdwife as ah element for th? 
£{hes^: and there are feldom any eveAt9 be<f 

. falling among mankind w higfe^c oncern np 
more than a fingle perfon. "^^^Khence we 
may infer the probability of tHJpP&eing other 
ufes in the works of nature befides thofe W9 
difcern, much more that there are ufe§ wherv 
we cannot difcern any. 

7. It is this manner of proceeding by fc* 
cond caufes that difcovers the divine wifdorq^ 
which could not fo well be manifeftcd by 4 
dircdt exertion of omnipotence; the raining 
Manna from heaven might difplay power and 
a kind concern for the wants of mankind, 
but it would not give evidence of wifdom like 
the admirable contrivance in a grain of corn, 
made to proteft and nourifli the tender gern^ 
fitted with little tubes for ftraining fuck 

earthy 
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earthy particles as arc proper for our fuften- 
since. If almighty power were employed a$ 
every turn tjiere would be no room for wif- 
(iom, becaufe nothing more would be requi-» 
iitQ than to choofe what fhall be done and to 
do it accordingly : as a man who carries a« 
))owl in his hand want^ no fkill to place it 
where he has a mind, but if he rolls it along 
the turf he ought to know exactly the inequa- 
lities of the ground and what force and di-* 
iredtion piuft be given to make it reft juft ia 
the fpot where he would have it lie : pniuch 
more when a multitude of caufes are fet in 
motion to produce a variety of eiFe<5te, does it 
require a confummate wifdom to adjuft them 
fo nicely as that nothing may fall out con- 
trary to intention. And the fubprdination of 
caufes^ives admittance to fubordinate endg, 
wherein we may fometimes difcover a wif- 
dom and contrivanci in the manner of com- 
paffing them, tho' we canaot tr^e their ten- 
dency to the ultimate end : for we may dif- 
cern ^ curious contexture in the parts of 
w^eeds and noxious plants, of toadftools and 
mofs, of pyrites and other ufelefs productions 
of the earth, tho' we cannot fee wherein they 
promote the benefit of any fentient crea- 
ture. 

8. But 
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* 8^ Butwifdom cannot be disjoined from 
goodnefs^ for it mufl have fome purpbie to 
proceed upon^and none other can be con- 
ceived worthy of it : it may diredt to pro* 
per means and io far furnifh itfelf with em* 
- ploynient in fupplying other means to pro- 
cure them^ but muft receive its ultimate end 
from fome other quality. Wherefore the 
mod confiderate of mankind have laid down 
a$ an unconteftable maxim, That nature does 
nothing in vain, by which muft be underftood 
Unproductive of good either diredly or re-* 
motely, for this would be vain with re{pe<St t6 
the point it has ultimately in view. And Plato 
with fome others carried this notion fo far as 
to faj^ that if any fingle event had happened 
othcrwife than it did, the whole univerfe 
would have been endamaged thereby. Whe- 
ther we may run fuch length as to affert that 
every creature has fome concern in every dif- 
penfation that happens^ there is no occaiion to 
examine, but our idea of infinite goodftef^ 
warrants us to fuppofe that the coiirfe of na- 
ture or fortune could not be altered in any 
particular without a lofs of happinefe Ibme-*- 
where or other : and this fuppofition will 
neceffarily infer an intercourfe of intereftd 
between the known world and the unknown. 
For we find nature often defeated of the pur- 
pofes.flne feems principally to have intended,. 

ihe 
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fhe forms her grains of corn in a manner fitted 
for producing plants of their different kinds, 
but how few of them ever attain that end? fuch 
as man employs in his ufes make no difficulty, 
for we fuppofc her to have had the fervice of 
man in view equally with the continuation of 
the vegetable fpecies : but what quantities arc 
deftroyed by blights, by mildews^ by ftorms, 
or fcattered about by accident, where they 
neither grow up to fill the reaper's hand nor 
yield a fuftenance to any creature ! She 
forms the eggs of birds with curious integu- 
ments one within another to foment and nou- 
rifh the growing foetus : for fuch of them as 
man converts to his ufes we think her pains 
not ill beftowed, but how many of them are 
addled, chilled or broken, unprofitable either 
for the ncft or market ! What multitudes of 
fruits of all kinds fall to the ground^ where 
they decay and perifh without being of fcr- 
vice either to man or beaft ! what quantities 
of fertile foil are annually driven down into 
the fea ! what havock do tempefts, inunda- 
tions and earthquakes^ -make as well among 
^the works of nature as of human induftry ! 
In fhort there feems to be a general wafte a- 
round us, a great deal of pains and contri- 
vance thrown away, and half the provifions 
that are made fall (hort of their deftined pur- 
pofc. If we turn our thoughts to man him- 
V01..IL T felf 
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felf we fliall find, that after all thcwondcrfull 
eares of nature to form children in the womtf^ 
many of wh^m never c^mc to the birth i of 
thofe that do one half are cut off by difeafes, 
accident or ill management^ before they arrive 
at the ufe of r^afon. Sleep renders a coniider-< 
able part of our time ufelefs ; many of oux 
waking hours pafs irkfomc and infipid, un-» 
profitable to others and unpleafurable to our- 
felves. Ignorance and error fruftrate half oue 
undertakings 5- infirmities, paflions and fan-*. 
taftic humours^ make usr troublcfome to ona 
another. Such obfervations as thefe havo 
tempted men to deny a Providence, and Lu-» 
cretius urged it as an argument that the world 
could not be made in wifdom being fo full of 
faults. But we have too many proofs of a 
fuperin tending vigilance in the many provi^ 
fions aftually tending to our prefervatiqh, our. 
fuftenancc, our accommodation and our en- 
joyjtnent^ to be overthrown by thefe negative, 
ones to the contrary; from which wc may 
mor-e fafely infer that Providence has fome«» 
thing elfe, to take care of befides ourfelvcs, 
therefore all cares are not thrown away which , 
do not turn to our particular account. 

9. I know that fuch as iet themfelves im- 
partially to examine the ways of nature^daily 
find more and more ufcs in things that at firft 
appeared nugatory : but fome of the pheno-^ 
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mena are of fuch a kind as not to be applied 
with any colour to the benefit of man, 'and 
many wherefrom we do receive fome ufe are 
of too noble a fabric for U8 to claim them as 
our fole property, Man has no further con- 
cern with this earth than a few fathom un- 
der his feet, was then the whole folid glob0 
beneath made only for a foundation to fup- 
J)ort the flender (bell he treads upon ? Do the 
magnetic effluvia courfe inceffantly over land 
and fefa only to turn here and there a mari- 
ner's compafs ? Are thofe immenfebodies the 
fixed ftars hung up for nothing but to twin- 
kle in bur eyes by night or find employment 
for a few aftronomers ? Is that prodigious 
effufion of light darted every way through-* 
out the cxpanfe of heaven for no other pur-» 
pc^e than to enlighten and-eherifh two or 
three little planets ? Does the vaft profundi- 
ty of fpace contain no more inhabitants than 
we fee crawling about us or may conjefture 
abiding on other earths like ours ? Surely he 
muft have an overweening conceit of man'sT 
importance, who can imagine this ftupendous 
frame of the univerfe fabricated for him a- 
lone : add he muft be too partial an admirer 
of vifiblc nature or entertain too mean ail 
opinion of infinite wifdora^that can perfuade 
himfelf things could not have been contrived 
better for the accommodation and happinef^, 
T 2 ©f" 
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of man^had he been the fole objedl: of the di- 
vine attention . To confideronly the turns of the 
human Will which conftantly follows prefent 
motives and judgements, would any body de- 
ny that man's underftanding could have been 
more illumined and his imagination rcftified^ * 
fo as clearly to difcern and ftrongly to defirc 
his.trueft interefts, and this alone might have 
made aparadife upon earth without" changing 
the face of nature. 

10. Neverthelefs we may fo. far acknow- 
ledge all thing3 made for man as that his ufes 
are regarded conjointly with thofe of other 
creatures, and that he has an intereft in eve- 
rything reaching his notice either for the fuf- 
tcntation of his body, the improvement of 
his mind, or entertainment of his thoughts. 
We know he has fome concern with the re- 
moteft objeds, the Satellites that turn the 
night of Jupiter into day aflift him in afcer- 
taining the longitude and meafure for him the • 
velocity of light : the mighty Sun that like 
a giant holds the planets and comets in their 
orbits enlightens him with its fplendour and 
chefiflies him with its warmth : the diftaht 
ftirs whofe attraftion probably confines other 
planets within their vortices diredl hiscourfes 
over the boundlefs fea and the inhofpitable 
dewt, and difplay the magnificence of that 
power which ftationed them. Nor can we 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe him forgotten in the laws refpedt- 
ing other worlds^ which are fo framed as not 
to interfere with his interefts^or infringe up- 
on that meafure of good thought proper tb 
be allotted him : for the -omniprefent vigi- 
lance of our Govcrnour overlooks nothing, 
and his wifdom is fo confummate as to 
form his feveral fyftems compleat^ without 
their difturbing or breaking in upon one 
another. 

II. But tis the narrownefs of our under- 
ftandings, confined to work upon fuch ma- 
terials as are thrown in by the fenfes, that 
makes it difficult to conceive there (hould be 
creatures totally different from thofe falling 
under our obfervation for Prdvidence to take 
care of, and therefore we expeft that every 
provifion of nature (hould be calculated fole- 
ly for our ufes. For many ages this little 
ipot of earth was thought the only habitable 
part of the univerfe, nothing elfe being 
deemed capable of receiving a colony. Xe- 
hophanes was laughed to fcorn for aflerting 
the Moon bigger than all Peloponefus^ as an 
abfurd and extravagant notion': and though 
later difcoveries have perfuaded many perfons 
of the Planets being habitable earths like 
ours, yet they think no further than of 
peopling the furfaces of them conformably 
to what we fee in this of bur own, and even 
T 3 ' this 
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this appears a wild imagination to common 
^ppreheniions^ which cannot deviate a flep 
from the track whereto they have been ac^ 
cuftomerf. Epicurus infiftcd there could not 
be intelligence out of the human (hape^ be^ 
caufe he had never feen a reafonable creatur« 
of any other: and we cannot coipprehend 
an animal without mufcles^ fibres, veflels and 
organSyfuch as we find in thofe we are ac« 
quaintcd with. I fuppofe if we had never 
known of fifties we {hould have been pofi- 
tivc that life could not fubfifi: without air to 
breathe, or that there could be generation 
without (txts if we had never heard accounts 
of the PoKpus. But who can fet bounds to Al- 
mighty power or reckon up all the varieties 
that infinite wifdom can contrive, or fhow 
the impoflibility of organizations diffimilar 
to any within our experience ? Who knows 
what cavities may lie wilhin the earth of 
what living creatures they may contain, 
endued with fenfes to us unknown, to whom 
the ftreams of magnetifm may ferve inftead 
of light and thofe of electricity afieA them 
as fenfihly as founds and odours do our<^ 
ilelves ? Why ihould we pronounce, it 
impoflible there ihould be bodies formed 
to endure the burning Sun, to whom fire may 
be the natural element, whofe bones and muf- 
<^es are compofed of fixed eartb> their blood 

»iid- 



and juices of mc^ten metals ? or others tuUcvito 
bear the frozen regions of Saturn^ having their 
circulation carried on by fluids more tuhtil than 
the higheft redifiedfpirits railed I7 ch) n>irtry ? 
How does it appear ncccllary that fen- 
iatioa muft come by that long train of chan- 
nels leading into one another thio* whieh 
we receive it ? The light ftrikcs upon the 
corneous tunicle of the eye, thence pailcs on 
thro' the aqueous, the chryllalline, the vitre- 
ous humours till it falls u|)on the retina^ 
there it excites tremulous motions^ which arc 
|)ropagated onwards in winding ma'/cs along 
the optic nerves quite to the brain^cauling it 
to excite the fenfation of fight. The mind 
4*eceives her notices from particles penetra- 
ting or lying contiguous to her, fucli ah their 
modifications are, fuch from tiir<c to time 
are her perceptions, and why may not they 
4ake various modifications from the a/tion 
of external objcds without that tcdUfn^ pro- 
eeis of organization employed in icrrciUiA 
^animals ? Hartley and fome others prrtciid 
to demonflrate that fenfation^ uud all our 
ideas are , produced by an tt!» cr IMy^^A 
in the Inter Akts of our brain ; if t!»c c;^;c 
be lb, when difcng^ged from tJ»e ^/^/(ucr 
parts of our mzihiutry^ v/e fip-Al U4.^k a 
denier ether CirroitAiuj^^ u%^ wUkU rulj.t 
czdte ikongtr (f^iOuU.tA a;»d 4>f ctL» ki^^:^ 
T 4 ti^rx 
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than any wc now experience. May there 
not be bodies fitted for the purpofes of fen- 
fation and refle<flion^ confifting of fimpler 
organs and lying within a narrower compafs 
than any thing we can imagine, all eye and 
car without, all memory and underflanding 
within, fmall enough to permeate the denfeft 
metals with the fame eafe as we walk about 
in a grove of trees, too minute for wind to 
take hold of or fire to penetrate and rend 
afunder, which may expatiate in the bound- 
lefs fields of etber and find a pabulum there 
to fupport them, or have fuch contexture as 
not to be liable to continual wafte juid cqn- 
fequently needing no recruit ? Or who will 
undertake to demonftrate that fpirits may 
not adt and perceive without any organs at 
all, finding objeds for one faculty to difcerq, 
and fubjedls whereon to exercife the other, in 
the particles paffing perpetually through 
the fphere of their prcfcnce? or that they 
may not dffcQ: one another with perceptions 
in greater variety and vigour than we receive 
them from the play of our organs ? not vi^i- 
tally united to any fyftem of .matter^ but 
joining themfelves occafionally to whatever 
falls within their reach* whereby, if loco-* 
motion be ^expedient, they may tranfport 
themfelves eafily from place to place.; for 
confidering the fwift and inceflant flu^ation 

of 
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of many fiibtil fluids in all dire<%ions, they 
need never want a conveyance to carry them 
whitherfocver they defire. 
1 2.Tis true thefe are all na more than pof5- 
bilities, nor dp we pretend to bring evidence 
\n proof of their being faft; but the fug- 
geftion of a poilibility which cannot be con- 
tradicted is enough tp convince us that we 
have pot the whole extent of almighty 
power in our view, nor all that nature can 
perform exhibited in the fcencs fhe has dif- 
played before us : for we find there are other 
ways of proceeding feafiblc, and if (he has 
chofcn none of them, it may be bccaufe (he 
has fHU others in ftore whereof we cannot 
form the moft diAaot imagination. But 
that fhe has other methods of fupporting 
life and difpenfing enjoyment unknown to us, 
we may fatisfy ourfclves from the vaft pro- 
fufion of fecond caufes fhe puts in adk^yeild- 
ing no proportionable benefit to the reptiles • 
on this lump of dirt nor any others we can 
reach with our glaflcs or our conjeftures. So 
that in our Father's houfe are many man- 
fions, many not only in number but in 
variety of plan -and difpofition, built partly 
of the fame kind of (tone and timber, but 
fitted up diverfly according to the occafions 
of the refpedlive inhabitants and ferving for 
little elfe than ornament to the reft. Since 

then 
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then there are mighty works fabricated, 
whicli contribute little to our ufts^ but we 
muft conclude from the principle of nothing 
made in vain^ that they contribute more 
largely to thole of other creatures^ this evi- 
dences a conneftion between the two workk 
in having fo many things the benefit whereof 
they {hare in common. Nor is it probabte 
only that the feveral fyftcms of fiemgs havt 
partly the fame materials flipplying their 
conveniences and enjoyments, but likewife 
that their adions in the confeqiiences of 
them mutually affe^fl one another. It were 
meer guefs work to go about explaining in 
what particulars this happens/ all that we 
can pronounce affuredly is that we are equally 
incapable of difcerning whether what pafle« 
among other Beings does or does not con- 
vCern the affairs of men : tyhether as toad« 
and adders fuck iip the'poifon from the earth, 
there may be fome invifible animals which 
|>urify the air, or clffe prepare it for our ref^ 
piration as milk is prepared for our nourifll- 
inent by paffing through the bodies of cattle 5 
whether the emiffion of rays from the Sun 
t)c oving to the adlion of* fome ereatur<Jfc 
iUpon ««• furface ; or whether the miniftry 
«of fubftances purely fpiritiial be employed . iA 
4he fdur attratiions and putting other law« 
>of matter in execution* 

13. But 
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13. But tbcrc is one rcfped wherein it 
cannot be doubted that other Beings have 
concern in what happens among us. Who<^ 
ever admits the dodtrine of final caufes and 
nothing made in vaixi, will fcarce imagine that 
cur two faculties of perceptivity and ad:ivity 
were given us only for a few years employ- , 
ment upon this fublunary ftage to lie buried 
ever afterwards in efernal ileep^ but that the 
foul upon quitting this country paiTes into 
fome other^ whofc diftrids. are continually 
peopled by colonies fent from hence. Now 
when we refleA how much the births and 
cteaths of human creatures depend upon the 
conftittttion &f nature and difpofition of affairs 
here, how men encreaie and multiply more 
or lefs and their lives are lengthened or fhort* 
ened by the condition of the air, fertility of 
the foil, concurrence of accidents, regulations 
of fbites, introdudion or decay of arts and 
fciences, manners andcufloms, humours and 
fancies, ' virtues and vices, prevailing among 
them, it will appear that the inhabitants oS 
the other world are intereflcd in all thefe 
tfiings^ to have them fo difpofed as that oimt 
annual exports may jufl anfwer their demands. 
Nor is it likely' they are concerned only with 
the nmnbers and times of our migrations^ but 
likewife with the qualities and.charaders of 
tlje new comers to be incorporated amohgft 

them. 
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them. We fee that nature forms none of her 
produAions at onccybut brings them flowly to 
perfcftion by many gradations rifing upon one 
another: the feed ihoots up a little bud, from 
thence fprings forth a ilender twig^ which by 
degrees hardens into a ftem^ fpreading in 
branches and leaves until it becomes a full 
groWn tree : the little animal comes into the 
world fraall and feeble, but grows through fe- 
veral ftages to full ftature and vigour : our 
judgement takes forty years in maturing by 
the rudiments of infancy, the improvements 
of education^ converfe and experience. When 
the plant has (Iricken root, the feed that be- 

' fore involved it rots and periihcs 5 when the 
chicken is hatched, the ihell and other re- 
mains of the egg crpmble and moulder away: 
fo we may prefume that this grofe body of 
curs, which will decay and return to duft^is an 
integument to preferve and form the embrio 
of fome future animal. 

We know of but one pre-exiilent ftate, I 
mean that of the womb, and though it be not 
clear, what Hartley's German friend Stahl 
affirms, that all the automatic motions of the 
hearty the arteries, the glands, the digeflioi^ 
were originally voluntary adlions of the child, 
yet we muftr needs acknowledge that upon 
what paiTes there^depend our conftitution> our 

. ftrcngth, the acutenefs of our fenfes, the 

quicknefs 
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and thathf hnea^ has fldh and kngdiao 
his wool for die icmce of man : the filk-* 
worm weaves her web for a fefi ^ uaid to her-^. 
Iclf ^ and 2t the £une time fiimiihes ns with 
materials for our cloarhing ind ornament: 
the fij inje& her juices into die oak leaf to 
raiie an apple for hatching her joong, and 
therein fupplics us with ink for oor corrc^ 
ipondence and improrement. So man by his 
plowing, his planting, his felling, his bom- 
ingj bis draining, his mining, his mann-» 
fairing, may be reckoned among tbe k^ 
cond cauTcs operating upon matter wbcrnn 
the invlGble wodd has ibme concern: nor 
are there wandng Beings to whom his joys 
and fi>rrows, fucceiles and diiappcnntments, 
ftailties and miicarriagcs, may ierve fer a 
ipedacle, an inlbudion and ^warning. 

14. In ihort the more we contemplate die 
complication of intcrcfb, of canitt and cf* 
fefts in the vifible wodd, the more ready we 
fhall find cun'clvi^ to take tfais^|^a iample 
of the whole : and the mc 
die chandler of goodness 
is£\y we Lh^ pcrfa^ 
CTcry proviiion tcnninxtes 
the larg^oefs and^cjttent 
cvff brings 

'" > maPi 
^Ibmcth: 
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unaccountable, either in the works of nature 
©r courfcs of fprtunc, has a purpofe which it 
does not fail to anfwer. Thus we may look 
iftpon corn and cattle as made for the ufes of 
man becaufe he receives his ufes largely from 
^tbern, hut the central earth which fcrvca 
him only for a bafis to fupport the ground 
he ftands on, the vafl eflfufion of light 
whereof a few rays only reach his eyes, the 
wide extended conilellations which furniih 
him with nothing more than a fpe<Sbacle to 
ad?nire, mufl: be defigncd chiefly, and thof^ 
more diftant Aars beyond the reach of hu- 
man ken folely, for the fervice of other 
creatures : and man himfelf, touch of whoie 
time is lofl in fleep, whofe ad;ions are uk 
great part unavailing or even hurtfull to him- 
felf, mufl be fuj^ofcd fct at work for the 
benefit of fome invifible Beings. Yet as^ 
the . brutes have their enjoyments while: 
employed in the fervice of man ; the ox. 
indulges his appetite in fatning flefh for 
his mafler's table, the hen gratifies her 
defires in hatching and breeding up chickens 
for the larder : io care is taken that man 
fliall enjoy all the accommodations and hap-* 
pinefs confident with the fervices he is deJf* 
tined to perform. 

15. Thus 
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15. Thus the difpcnfations given to the 
ieveral fcts of creati;ircs regard partly them- 
fclves and partly the interefts of other 
fpeciesy and it may naturally be expe<3:ed that 
tfiofc of the higheft clafs (hould be preferred : 
for mifchief falls lighted upon the duUeft 
capacities, and the interruptions occafioned 
by pairi makcj^ the leafl lofs of time to thofc 
who have the leail: important and delectable 
employments, therefore wifdom and good- 
nefs require that evil (hould be lodged there 
wherjc it docs the fmalleft hurt. When we 
cx)nfider how much of fkin, bone and tuniclc, 
how much of vital juices, flefh and paren- 
chyma enters into the compofition of all ter- 
reftrial animals, we may look upon them as 
upon a man encumbered with a load of 
cloaths, who cannot have fo quick a feeling 
thro' them as he might upon his naked body. 
An organization framed all of nerve and 
fibre muft ftrike ftronger fenfations, and un- 
cmbodied fpirits receiving their notices from 
one another muft have more numerous, 
clearer and livelier perceptions than any wc 
experience. So that man altho' the higheft 
aCtor upon this fublunary ftage, has perhaps 
the loweft ftage to adt upon in the whole 
theatre of tlie univerfe. From thefe confidcr-: 
ations joined to our idea of infinite goodnefs 
we miiy rcafonably conclude that evil, altba* 

here . 
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here bearing an inconfidcrable proportion to 
the good, is ftill more thinly fcattercd in 
other regions of nature ; and the moft think- 
ing and coniiderate perfons from earlieft an- 
tiquity have been perfuadcd that there 
arc ibme ftates of Being abounding in un- 
miiigled happinefs without any tinfture of 
uneafinefs or fufFering. 

16. We have obferved before^ that feme 
have a&ribed the origin of evil to our im- 
meriion into matter, and, to the ill ufe of 
our aftive powers j but tho* thefe cannot be 
afSgned to account for the firft origin, they 
may well be the channels through which 
it is difperfed among fentient Beings : arid 
the laA, as has appeared upon our exami- 
nation of human nature, is cohfequent upon 
the firft, for tis the obftinacy of our habits 
and turbulency of our paflions deriving their 
ftrength and violence from the ftate of our 
organs or courfes of our animal circulation, 
that raife thofe inordinate deftres continually 
leading us aftray. But the inhabitants of 
the vifible world, being mOre deeply im* 
merfed in matter than any others We caa 
imagine, and having many parts in their 
frame not fuhje<ft to the a<flion of the mind, 
inuft be fuppofed to receive more copioufly 

Vol. 11. U of 
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of the noxious ftream flowing fropi Aat 
channel. < 

17. But when we confider what is pro- 
bably the ufe of evil, namely, to excite the 
mind to beftir herfelf in avoiding^ it, there 
does not appear a neceflity it fliould be di-* 
fperfed every where to anfwer that purpofe^ 
Satisfaftion and uneafinefs are the two hinges 
whereon our a6ti6ns turn, nor can we con- 
ceive any creatures fo conftituted as to pro- 
ceed upon other motives: if there was no 
mifchie^ to be feared and no lofs of fatis- 
fadtion to be incurred, there would be little 
inducement to adl at all, for why need a man 
do any thing who is in a ftate of compla- 
cence from whence he can never be re- 
moved ? He that (hould have no notion of 
danger would run among, horfes and carts, 
into the fire and all kinds of mifchief : and 
he that fhould think his pleafures could 
never depart from him would take no pains 
to fecure them. But tho' the knowledge 
and appfehenfion of evil will fufficc to put 
us in motion without feeling it biirfelvcs, 
there muft be real fuffering fomewhere to 
raife that apprchenfion. Yet a little adtual 
evil may fpread the idea of it very wide: 
if one man hurt himfclf grievoufly by his 
qajreleffnefs or obftinacy^ it may make thou- 

fands 
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fands fenfible of the danger attending fuch a 
l^ehaviour ; and the milchieft befalling one 
fet of creatures may infpire others with a 
taution to guard againll: their approach; For 
the avoidance of evil having fo large a fhare in 
fhe aftion of fpirits may juftly perfuade us . 
that thofe placed in the beft conditioned 
ftate arc liable to innumerable mifchiefs; but 
Ibch as tliey can cafily efcape^ and therefore 
foake no diminution of their happinefs : but 
the idea of danger^ prompting them to take 
ineafures for efcaping it they receive front 
the contctnplation of adkual fufFering ' among 
iflferior Beings, not from an experience of it 
Itt thcmfelves. Since then a few objedts 
may fufEte to furnifh matter for that con- 
fetaplation,we may fuppofe them exhibited 
by creatures deeply immerfed in matter t^ 
and that there may not want famples of evil 
in all the regions of the univerfe^ the Stars^ 
are ftationed at immenfe diftances which, by 
themfelves or the planets rolling round them^ 
are fitted for the reception of fuch creatures, 
"^The repugnance of evil to pur ideas of good- 
aiefs I think will warrant our extending the 
iuppofition of it no further than neceflity 
requires, and we fee this neceflity does not 
hinder our confining it to the regions of grofs 
matter, which will reduce it within a very 

U 2 narrow 
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narrow compafs : for if every thing cor- 
poreal, within the orbit of the furtheft Cornet^ 
were comprefled into a perfect folid, I fup- 
pofe it would not form a mafs bigger than 
the body of the Sun, then the proportion 
this bears to the whole folar vortex will ex- 
ceed the proportion of evil in nature to good, 
becaufe even embodied creatures have their 
ballance of enjoyment in life. Nay we might 
have grounds to hope that this grofs corpo- 
leal ftate is the only feat of evil in nature^and 
from' the moment we get rid of it we fliall 
continue exempt from all mixture of uneafi- 
nefs; but we fhall find reafons by and by 
to caution us againft too great fecurity, for 
that there are ftates of fufFering elfewhere^ 
into which we may plunge ourfelves by 
careleflhefs and ill management. 

18. Neverthelefs there is no reafon to 
imagine from any thing occurring either to 
our obfervation or our thoughts^ but that 
there are more ftates of compleat happinefs 
than of fuftering, or thofe containing a mix- 
ture of both ;_ or elfe that the former are 
infinitely fuller ftockcd with inhabitants : 
for this idea agrees beft with our notion of 
infinite goodnefs, which wp muft take for 
the 'foundation of our theory in matters 
whereof experience gives no information. 

. • But 
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But what mcafurc of evil is found ncceflary 
in nature ftands confined to particular forms 
of Being, fo that a few regions fhare the 
whole of it amongft them : nor will this 
appear an unequal diftribution fince the famq 
inhabitants migrate from one region into 
another, whereby every one has an oppor- 
tunity of taking his full fhare in the good 
as well as in the evil; and many glo- 
rified ipirits have attained the height of 
happinels by pafling through the vale of 
mifery. If fuch Beings are totally disjoined 
from matter and receive their perceptions 
by communication from one another, we 
may reafonably fuppofe them equal in their 
condition and their enjoyments; for we 
know of no difference in the capacities and 
primary properties of fpirits, and cannot 
well imagine them partial in their dealings 
among themfelves.. Hence it follows there 
muft be one or more intermediate ftates to, 
pafs thro' wherein the lot of individuals is 
unequal: for inequalities here require the 
like inequalities elfewhere, that every one's. 
account may be fet even at fome time or 
other. But this confideration alone does 
not make it neceflary that evil fliould extend 
beyond this terreftrial manfion, for the bal- 
lance may be brought even as well by an 
U 3 ^ abatement 
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abatement of good as by a^ual fuffc^ingt 
He tliiit has ftru^glcci here with dxfeaft, 
misfortune and d.itrcfs, niay have amplQ 
am^ends made him in his next ftate by 
receiving a larger fhare of bounty than otherf 
around him, ahho' the portioQ allotted them 
be ijQt alloyed with any pain or uneafia^* 
For an encreafe of enjoyment will repay ac^ 
tual fufFering i and fo we often judge our-, 
fclves^when we choofe to paf^ one day dif* 
agreably for the fake of mor^ than ordioafji 
pleafure in the next^ rather than pais botk 
in our common amufement^. 

19. Nor is it a contemptible argument 9I 
this terrene habitation being the loweft part 
of the creation ^th^t fo little value appears ti> 
be fet upon life by him who i$ the hiQ^ 
judge of what is valuable: every pne takaq 
notice upon how (lender thread it hangs> daiti 
ly liable to be fnapped fjaorthya thoufand 
Occidents. Few conapleat their full term oft 
years, one half never arrive at manhood^ and; 
multitudes are denied an entrance into the 
world at alL We may obferve nature aImoft« 
as carefull to provide means of-deflrudtioii 
as prefervation : ravenous beafts, venomooa' 
animals and poifonous^ herbs^ are fitted fer 
inftruments of death; difeafes, £amin^, 
wars, damps, fuffocating yapours and pe^. 

tilential 
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til^itial airs, fwecp away by numbers ; ap- 
petite urges men to pernicious exceffes ; 
many neceffary occupations run them into 
iiangers; folly leads them into fatal errors; 
vice plunges them into deftrudtivc courfes; 
even virtue fometimes drives th^m upon 

^hazardous enterprizes. So that life fcems 
to be given, not for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual^but for fome fervice done therein to 
the Whole : and thofe enjoyments poured 

. plentifully upon it proceed from that un- 
bounded goodnefs which appoints wages to 
^very fervice and comforts to render the 
burthen of it eafy ; and one might be alnioft 
tempted to believe, with fbme of the an- 
cient fages, that the luckieft thing could 
have befaln us was never to have been born, 
and the next lucky to have been taken away 
again immediately. 

20. Now to fum up the whole of what 
has been offered in this chapter, we may 
gather from the perifh«ble nature of our bo- 
dies and durable nature of our rxiinds and 
little ufe appearing in many extenfive and o- 
perofe produAions obfervable around us^ that 
there are forms of Being befides this where- 
with we vc inverted: from the method 
conftanfly taken by naturie of bringing her 
works to perfedlion flowly through fevcral 

U 4 ftages. 
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ilagcs, of generating one thing by the cor** 
ruption of another^ and the mutual depen«- 
dancc between the feveral parts of this vifiblc 
worlds that there is a Uke connexion of inte^ 
rcfts running throughout the Whole : from 
the grofs compoiition of our frame taking in 
notices only through a few very complicated 
channels, that we may be capable of ilrong- 
cr, clearer and more variety of perceptions 
than any we now experience : from the nar 
ture of the mind that it was defigned for 
aftion, from, the nature of adlion that evil is 
a neceiTary inducement to excite it, and from 
the nature of judgement which renders the 
idea of hurt without actual fuffering a mor 
tive urging to avoid it, that » very little 
quantity of evil naay fuffice to fet the fpirir 
tual world in motion. Thus far we difcover 
what may be but not fo fully as to fatipfy us in 
the main point we want, for the quicker 
fenfibility of a refined Jlate may render us li- 
able to acuter pains .'a?: well as more exalted 
pleafures, and the greater variety of percepr 
tions may give room for more of the irk- 
fome as well as the agrcable kind, nor caa 
we fee enough of fecond caufes tp diicero 
what proportion of evil they tend to 
produce. But when we raife our thoughts 
to the Firfl Caufe and copteroplate the cha-* 

racier 
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rafter of wifdbm and goodncfs therein, ma^ 
aifeiled by the works of which we have fa- 
miliar knowledge and experience, our poffi- ^ 
BiHty turns into aiTurance : for they will not 
fiifier us to entertain a fufpicion of evil being 
infli^ed needlefsly, or difperfed in greater 
^antities than the welfare and good order 
of the whole creation require. Therefor© 
we may look upon the enjoyments difpenfed 
in every ftate of Being as given for the fake* 
of the members^ but the' troubles and un- 
cafinefles annexed as a means conducive to 
the far greater benefit of fome others* 

21. Nor need we perplex our thoughts 
with enquiring whether things might not 
have been originally fo conftituted as that c- 
vil fhould not be neceflary for the produc- 
tion of any good : for if every hurt yield a 
greater advantage elfewhere and we curfelves 
have an interefl: in whatever redounds to th© 
good of the Whole, this may make us con- 
tented under it as long as we can retain a 
firm and lively perfuafion of its So doing. I 
do not expedfe that this ihould entirely take 
pflF the fnptart of every violent pain or weight 
of every prefling uneafincfs, for evil were no 
evil nor the good purpofcs intended by it an- 
fwered if a remedy were conftaritly afforded 
to prevent it from hurting: but whenever 

w« 
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W have the free ufe of our dibughte^tliefe 
pcfleftioos may give us a ikmutable opinioa 
of the univerfe, whole r^olations are all e^' 
ftabliihed in loving mercy and kindnef^, and 
a reafonable expectation of exchanging our 
prefent condition for a better ; provided wo 
4o not by our own ill condud: caft ourfelvc9 
upon thofc few inhoipitable fpots^ which ate 
the fink of nature as draining away all the 
f vil from the reft. But our hope and de« 
pfndence refts folely upon the charader of 
Qnr Governour, not upon any thing we can 
difcern in the tendency of fecond caufec to 
Wr advantage : yet this /need not difturb us, 
for if we receive good tis no matter of what 
Ibrt or by what inftru meats or channels we 
i:eceive it. He that ihould be aiTured of an 
lunple fupply from a wife and indulgent pa- 
rent^ need not be anxious whether it were to 
come by the pdft or the carrier or ah exprefs 
xneiTenger, whether in money or negotiable 
«ot«8 or marketable wares. Therefore wo 
ipay content ourfelves with the affurance of 
happinefs in general, having no clue to di* 
re^ us to the particulars whereof it confiAs. 
Our refieflions and fenfations here cpme to 
U3 by corporeal organs which we muft expeft 
to leave behind, and without them the^-e can 
he neither eating nor drinkingi marrying nor 

giving 
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^ving in marriage, gardens nor profpefts^ 
writing norlanguage, but everything toTtaU 
ly diffinailar from what we now experience : 
and the occupations and enjoyments of an- 
other ftate^ as well in kind as degree, fuch 
as eye hath not feen nor ear heard neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
^pnceiye^ 
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